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, Architectural Affiliations; of Early 
Saurashtra Temples 


It is now broadly conceded that the styles of temple architec- 
ture which originated round about the 5th-6th cent. A. D. in the 
peninsular south, were mainly of the Dravida order, from which, 
however, independent classes like the Pallava and Chalukya respecti- 
vely rose in the south and western India. Inextricably related to 
both were the contemporary developments, namely, che Rashtra- 
kuta, more allied to the southern Pallava class; as well as Hoysala 
and Solanki that rose in Mysore and Gujarat areas respectively, 
allied to the typical Chalukyan style. In any case, when the Cha- 
lukyan temple style was being evolved in the 5th-6th centuries 
A. D. the general shape of the Sikbara had not been elaborated and 
perfected. The temple of Ladhkhan (c. 550 A. D.) and Durga 
temple (c. 600 A. D.) at Aihole have an essentially flat roof 
with what should be called a rudimentary sikbara above the cella 
which is not an integral part of the structure as a whole but 
more an adjunct. The contemporary efforts, of the Gupta zone 

- of influence in Central India, whether in brick or in stone, as at 
Dhitatgaon (c. 500 A.D.) or Deogadh (c. 550 A.D.) respectively, 
represent the two variant modes, namely, the oblong stepped 
inverted-boat shape and the square stepped pyramidal respecti- 
vely but having similar structural principles. As far as the 
spread of the Chalukyan or Central Indian styles into Saurashtra 
are concerned, however, they had more or less equal influences, 
but owing to the integral nearness of the Chalukyan country, the 
early Saurashtra temples had taken more Chalukyan elements 

` into them. The temple at Gop (pl. 1) which appears to be 
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one of the earliest structural temple in Saurashtra, shows 
many interesting: features. The temple is datable to mid-7th 
century A. D. 

' (1) It has a prominent raised plinth with opposed flights of 
steps on the front side reaching to the top in a landing. 
l (2) The main cella isa high oblong unit upon which a 
` small receding spire rests. 

(3) Compared to the height of the main cella, the spire is 
rather stunted. 

(4)_ The spire combines the pyramidal and the barrel-shaped 
features producing a form which, while certainly appearing to be 
a gable-ended roof, is of course not functionally a gabled or mul- 
tiple roof as Percy Brown mistook it to be. 

It is in a gradually ‘sloping square plan, whose every 
successive stage is decreasing and whose sides were adorned by 
Caitya facing, double in the lower stage and single in the upper 
stage. Unlike the Sankarachatya and other temples at Kashmir, 
with which Percy Brown classes it as a gable-toofed temple, 
it has no overhanging ‘storey nor a structually-knit gable 
projection. Indeed, the Caitya dormer is in reality an 
embellishing motif to relieve the pyramidal plainness of it, 
rather than a functional gable roof or multiple storeyed scheme. 
The Gop temple has again been referred to by the same writer ` 
as eventually contributing nothing to the style of building 
which followed. But we must note that in che Gop temple 
is- shown almost the first effort (for that region) td raise the - 
main shrine so high. On the other hand, its sikbara has a 

: common liak with the Aihole temple $ibbara with only this 
difference that while the latter had shown a recessed plan, here 
itisa plain square plan. It is an almost exact rendering in 
three dimensions of one of the $ibbara types shown in relief 
on either side of the Visvakarma cave facade at Ellora—a design 
which is also seen on the kapota frieze of the main entrance 
of Deogarh temple. The use of Caitya dormer motif is 
similar. In'Gop, owing to the great height or mass given to the 
main cella walls and due to its plainness, the roof had been given 
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Pl. 1. Temple at Gop. 
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Pl. 2. Panel sculpture 
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certain relieving projections, and had been of a stunted stature 
particularly since, no great height could be further imparted to 
the $ibbara also. But the basic symmetry of the Sékbara is an 
important factor. Thus the temple at Gop fully and justifiably 
represents the Chalukyan connection in its roof and only the 
innovation in raising the height of the temple in its cella makes 
it an odd specimen. That it had not been followed up with 
further similar structures is probably due to the fact that in the 
next few centuries, the architectural forms were to-undergo signi- 
ficant development, the pace of which could not be kept vp by 
the hinterland that Madhya Saurashtra is, when local political 
powers had again claimed independence after partaking distant 
Gupta hegemony for three centuries. The Sikbara of Gop in 
itself is the most plausible analogue to the much later sabbaman- 
dapa roof of the subsequent Solanki (developed Chalukyan) styles, 
and in this is reflected its general commonness with the basic 
features of early temple architectural forms. But the Gop sikbara, 
if not the main cella structure, had again undergone further 
transformations as could be seen from the temples at Kadvar, 
Sutrapada, Visavada, etc. The single unit of Gopan  Visavada 
had also in a short span of time developed into the more universal 
double unit (with shrine and front mandapa) in the aforemen- 
tioned places. 

The pilaster decorations at Gop have more than passing 
similarity with Deccan pillar forms of che 6th cent. A. D, The 
Bhūta gana sculptures along the facings of the plinth in panels 
(pl.2) have also an ornate style characteristic of Chalukyan 
sculptural representations as of Badami. Thus Gop is a natural 
extension into Kathiawad of rudimentary Chalukyan forms, with 
an additional inventive feature in its tall or high cella, che very 
inventiveness marking a lack of tradition in the formation of 
the cella; and in that it does not anticipate or imitate any 
other development noted elsewhere. 

The sixth-seventh centuries A. D. witnessed the emergence 

‘of a rudimentary temple plan for the Brahmanical faith. Prior 
to this, the Brahmanical temples were mainly carved out of 
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massive rock in' the form of cave shrines, wherein no unified plan 
for ritual requirements could be seen. The eatliest temple in 
Western. India of structural plain was the temple of Lad Khan at 
Aihole wherein the flat double roofed and pillared front mandapa 
and a narrow niché like main cella with an eqally unpretentious 
vimana above it on the edge of the roof, formed the temple. It 
was apparently an adaptation from a civilian architectural speci- 
men like an assembly hall. We do see nevertheless that a need 
for a special spire above the cella was felt. This spire develop- 
ed in due course into a squattish and almost straight-sided 
and ribbed (or recessed) Sikbara with an Zmalaka-ila top as 
well as the karndmalakas in the horizontal divisions and 
irrespective of the basic outer plan the front mandapa had a 
flattish roof in two levels, the side roofs being slopey and 
at a distinctively lower level than the central roof, the arrange- 
ment being intended to introduce light and ventilation into the 
front mandapa through the clerestory arrangement. It also 
helped to provide an architrave on the interior for ritual 
relief sculptures. It is interesting to note that this situation 
obtained well nigh all over the country, in the Parasuramesvar 
temple, Bhuvaneshvar, Orissa, in the west as at the Durga 
temple, Aihole, and it is largely this prototype that had been 
imitated’ in the early Saurashtra temples as at Sutrapada, 
(pl. 3) Visavada, Kinnerkheda, etc. It is, therefore, necessary to 
accept this as one of the early forms of architectural attempts 
and they do not seem to flow from a single focus, stylistically 
speaking. The temples in such cases ate, besides, of a medium 
size, and are often even of less than medium size occupying 
not mote than a 50 or 6o ft. square. 

This style bas not been in any way influenced by Kashmir 
gable roof idiom which implies direct borrowal from wood 
atchitectural specimens in which lightness, slopey roof and height 
are of significance from a geographical and climatic point of view, 
to ward off the heavy snowfall and short wintry days with little 
sunlight inside structures. They have, therefore, a basically 
different and sharply contrastive shape which is essentially guided 








Pl. 3. Temple at Sutrapada. 
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Pl. 4. A temple at Roda, with gable roof for its front mandapa. 
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by functional scope. The early Saurashtra temples, however, are 
one and all of the basic Chalukyan order, both by way of the 
typical affiliation of the Chaitya dormer window, flattish front 
roof where the unit is of a cella and a sabbamandapa with slopey 
side roofs, and even where, as in the Gop temple, the Sikbara 
has a receding series of Chaitya windows, it is basically a combi 
nation of the stepped pyramdial shape of the indigenous Chalukya ` 
sub-order with the ornamental Chaitya window motif, ubiqui- 
tious in all early decorative devices to religious structures ; and 
it differs radically from the, gable type by the absence of the 
zig-zag and overhanging elevation of the corner angles of the 
Sibbara at each storey. tis also basically in tune with the 
Jagmohan roofs of the Orissan style, Ts 
Thus the absence of the flat front mandapa and the presence 
of the typical gable projection in the multi-plane roofing and 
triangular mouldings above nichés tend to separate the Kashmiri 
architectural style from the early structurai representations 
found in the Saurashtra peninsula. The iconographic and 
sculptural decorative features particularly show the basic Chalukyan 
affiliations effectively. On the other hand, it may be stated that 
only the peculiar high plinth and rows of side nichés of the Gop 
temple, as well as its plain featureless slim shrine structure, would 
require some explanation, But its inspiration is, perhaps, to be 
sought for in the Gupta architectural formula as seen at 
Bhitargaon and Deogarh for the high plinth and tall shrine, and 
.may have no fundamental obligations to the Kashmiri style. 
The fact that most of the earliest temples in Kathiawar have -. 
been dedicated to the Sungod could not again be quoted as any 
valid reason for any special derivation from Kashmir, since it 
has no significance for architecture nor could it. claim any dis- 
tinctiveness on that score only. Rather should it be premised 
that in the peripheral and essentially coastal regions, in the 7th- 
8th centuries A. D. temples dedicated to Sungod were only 
popular and this was in itself a ritualistic evolution, particularly 
characteristic in Gujarat and Rajasthan, where incidence of tem- 
ples to Sungod, and of iconic representations of combination 
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like Süryanárayana etc. were quite high in the pre-mediaeval and 
early mediaeval times i. e , c. 800-1300 A.D. That in Saurashtra 
itself, we have at least three stages of the early temple form, 
demonstrably flowing from one another and generally cognate to 
the Chalukyan region, (as in the cases of Gop, Kadvar and 
Kinner kheda, Sutrapada and Visavada) would furnish sufficient 
indication that, to the extent the local circumstances permitted 
it, an evolution was implicit in them. Again, the direct contact 
that south Saurashtra: coast had, across the Gulf of Cambay 
with the Chalukya-Rasbtrakuta mainland area is directly subs- 
tantiated by the examples of early temple styles that rose mainly 
in the coastal tracts of peninsular Saurashtra. 

Be this as it may, there was a subtle fusion between 
architectural and art motifs of two parental zones, namely Gupta 
and Chalukya, at Gop, and the rudimentary and faltering 
beginning of structural architecture in Saurashtra was seen here 
and, by that very nature, the temple at Gop, in its elevation, 
may be said to be a fresh derivative from a brick-timber archi- 
tectural tradition. The continuance of the non-functional provi- 
sion. of rafter holes on the external faces at cornice level, 
corresponding to the internal ceiling in some of these early 
Saurashtra temples including Gop, in the form of an ossified 
atchitectural decoration, may be taken as the indirect result of 
such a tradition. 

In essence, therefore, we have to view the whole gamut of 
variations that the early Saurashtra temples displayed in the 
southern coastal areas as an essentially experimental provincial 
mileau, working within the influences inherited from the Gupta and 
Chalukyan nuclei of the main land, and have no more bias with 
the distant and a typical gable roof styles of north-western India. 
If indeed we confront real gable roof style in Western India or 
Rajasthan although not necessarily implying Kashmir influence 
even here, it is quite two centuries later in one of the temples 
(pl.4) at Roda, near Himmatnagar, Sabarkantha District, Gujarat, 
bordering on Rajasthan, in the former Idar State. Even here, it 
has a clearly subsidiary role only in the roof of the front mandapas 
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ofthe medium sized temples here. This region had contacts 
and influences from the Pratilara art centres like Osian in Marwar 
and might have carried some impulses from further north-western 
India like Kashmir, particularly, i£ we take note of the legendary 
association of the mother of Veni Vatsaraja of Idar, with 
Srinagar in Tehri Garhwal area of the Himafayas. However, 
the few gable specimens that we see at Roda appear generally to 
lean on some analogues from Osian, as indeed the entire 
architectural prototypes from Roda area. 


K. V. Sounpara RAJAN 


Interesting Gleanings from Muzaffarpur 
Collectorate Records 


The collectorate record-toom at Muzaffarpur is a rich mine 
of historical matefials going back to the time of Sher Shah. The 
recotds of the Company’s period, except for an isolated volume 
of 1771, start from 1782, and are continued practically unin- 
terrupted cill 1858. These early British documents, of which 
there are about one hundred and twenty-five volumes on the 
receipt side only, besides a considerable number on the issue 
side, are interesting alike for the nature and variety of the topics 
dealt with in them. Extracts from an appreciable number of 
these documents have been published in the annual reports of the 
Bihar Regional Records Survey Committee from 1948-49. The 
gists of, and extracts from, such of the record series as will inter- 
est both students of history and others are given in the present 
paper ; and they cover the petiod 1782 to 1804. 

(1) Abolition of duties on borses : 

Extract of a letter from Governor General and Council, dated 
31 May, 1782:— 

«We approve very much of your proposal to abolish the tax 
on horses and desire you will make a publication in the name 
of Government to all the zamindars and others under your 
authority that if any persons shall either themselves levy an 
imposition on the vendors or ownets of horses, or stop horses 
from passing on any pretext whatever, or shall suffer others 
under their authority to do either shall be obliged to refund treble 
the amount of the exactions so taken and be made answerable 
for whatever loss the merchant or proprietor of horses shall have 
sustained by such detention.” 

(2) Forcing people to serve as porters," 

Minute of the Military Board dated 11 July, 1782: — 

"The Board deeming it necessary to prevent travellers in 


1 See in this connection the author’s Economic Transition in the 


Bengal Presidency’ p. 266. 
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passing through the country from the pernicious practice of seiz- 
ing and pressing the inhabitants to serve as coolie or otherwise, 
do hereby give notice that if any single sepoy ot small detach- 
ments of sepoys commanded by European or native officers going 
from place to place shall be guilty of any oppression to the 
inhabitants of the country, or shall "attempt to make them work 
as coolie, the Collector of the district is authorised and directed 
to apprehend the offenders and deliver them over for trial co the 
nearest milicary station. When the public service is concerned 
and coolie or carriage of any sort are required, application is to 
be made to the Foujdar or Zamindar of the district or village who 
is to furnish such assistance as may be necessary. The Collectors 
are likewise directed to arrest any native servant, not being 
sepoys, who shall be found so transgressing, and deliver them 
over to justice.” ' 


(2) Unauthorized residence of Europeans : 


A letter of the Revenue Board to G. F. Grand, Collector of 
Tirhut, dated 17 March, 1783, intimates the Collector that 
many vagrant Europeans, who have belonged to the Company’: 
ships, are dispersed over different parts of the country, and they 
reside contrary to law. He is accordingly directed to cause every 
European, not possessed of a licence from the Court of Directors, 
to be taken wherever found beyond the precincts of Calcutta and 
sent forthwith to the Presidency. 


(4) Complicity of tbe zemindars in robberies and murders: 


Copy of a regulation passed on 12 August, 1783:— 

“That it has been represented to the Board that the zamindars 
in many parts of che country are suspected of conniving at rob. 
beries and murders, ot of being parties concerned in such offences, 
notwithstanding the public regulations by which they are bound 
to preserve the peace of the country within the limits of their 
respective jurisdictions, the Committee, Chiefs and Collectors be 
authorised on information given, or on well-grounded and gen- 
eral suspicions, to cause such zamindats to be apprehended, and 
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on their apprehension to publish advertisements giving notice 
thereof, and requiring all persons who have been robbed within 
their respective zamindaries to appear and give evidence thereof, 
and in case evidence should be produced, that the zamindars be 
forthwith delivered over to phouzdarry courts to take their trial. 
But in case no witness should appear against them, that the 
zamindars apprehended be released either with or without secu- 
rity as circumstances may warrant.” 

“That wherever a zamindar is found guilty of having abetted, 
ptactised, or connived at robberies or murders, none of his family 
be permitted to succeed tothe zamindary without the express 
permission of this Board." 

(5) A distinguished Maratha pilgrim :* 

Exttact of a letter from David Anderson to John Bristow, 
Resident of Lucknow, dated 29 January, 1783 :— 

*Mahajee (Madhaji) Sindia has requested me to write to yov 
in favour of Sewajee Etul who is going with his family on a 
pilgrimage to Allahabad; Benares and Ghyah (Gaya), and I 
comply with his request with particular satisfaction as I have 
high opinion of Sewajee Etul's favourable disposition towards the 
English: Government, and I know chat he was of great service in 
promoting the separate Treaty with Sindia which was settled last 
yeat by Colonel Muir. His character is universally respected, 
his family is scarcely inferior to uny of the Chiefs of the Mara- 
ttah state. His possessions which were once extensive have been 
much diminished by the events of war; yet his power and 
influence at Poonah are still considerable, and tho’ at 
present he acts as an auxiliacy.subordinate to Sindia, yet cs both 
hold their Jagheers under the immediate authority of the Peshwa 
they may both be considered in point of rank nearly on a level, 
These particulars will I am convinced ensure,,..,....that atten- 


2 In the Judge Court records of Patna there are several instances of 
Maratha pilgrims coming to Gaya ‘with numerous attendants, horses, erz, 
Buchanan Hamilton also refers to them in his Patua-Gaya and Shahabad 
Reports, l f 


e 
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tion from you to which he is entitled from every minister 
of the English Government. He has desired me to forward the 
accompanying letters of compliment to the Vizier® and yourself 
and I shall be obliged if you send him answers as soon as 
possible: S oecel e et ticus : 
100 Hosemen 
100 Mewathy peons 
20 Camels with beggage 
3 Palanqueens 
5 Doolies* 
300 pilgrims with Tatoo® 
1000 pilgrims on foot 
I beg leave to recommend to you a personal... ...... ...... ... 
of your own to attend him or to write such particular orders 
regarding him to the Aumil of Allahabad as may effectually... ... 
bee see Vi wu Ne V ade tes rse see Vor lsv eee ree sas SECUKE him that degree ot 
respect and attention which is due to his character and station”, 


(6) Grant of waste lands to discharged sepoys: 


Letter from Secretary, Secret Department, to Revenue Com- 
mittee, 29 March, 1786: — l 

“The Hon'ble the Governor General and Council having 
thought proper to resolve on disbanding the two independent 
Regiments at Ramgur (Ramgarh) and Chittagong and on 
reducing nine Jemadars from. each Regiment of sepoys, they have 
further agreed that the native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers réduced . by these resolutions shall have waste 
lands allotted to them in such proportions as were allowed in the 
Bauggulpore (Bhagalpur) district to invalid officers, viz. 


Toa Soubadar ^ ... ... 200 Begas 
Jemadar eo. TOO Begas 
Havildar wes eee 60 
Naick = nas 50 


3 Nawab-Vizier of Oudh, 
4 A conveyance usually carried by human carriers on back, 
5 Ponies, 
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The lands are not to be resumed ou che death of che 
commissioned or non-commissioned officers, but it is to be left 
to the option of the family to receive a perpetual grant of them 
at a moderate rent to be determined by the Collector. 

The following is the number -of native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers for whom waste lands are to be 
provided, 

Chittagong Regiment — 

10 Soubadars 
20 Jemadars 
40  Havildats 
40 Naicks 


Ramgur Regiment— 
Iu  Soubadars 
20 Jemadars 
49  Havildars 
40 Naicks. 


Besides 270 Jemadars reduced from the Regiments of Sepoys. 

It is the Board’s pleasure that you report to them where 
waste lands can be most conveniently allotted to these several 
descriptions of native officers. With respect to those of the 
Ramgur and Chittagong Regiments waste lands are to be granted 
to them as near as possible to the stations to which they have 
been respectively attached. 


(7) Practice of dressing private persons’ servants like the 
Company's Sepoys. 
(a) Extract of a letter from Secretary, General Depart- 
ment, 3 April, 1786 
“Ie having been represented that a practice has generally 
crept in amongst the Banyans and other natives of dressing their 
servants in or nearly in the same uniform as the Company’s 
Sepoys and that they become in this dress the terror of the com- 
mon people, and often commit most oppressing acts for which 
the Company’s Sepoys bear the odium, the Hon’ble Board desire 
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that circular letters be issued throughout the country to prevent 


this practice." 


(8) Detention of zemindars in jails for arrears of revenue: 


Copy of a letter ftom Mr. Keating, Collector of Birbhum, 
to Board of Revenue, dated 1 August, 1789: — 

**Having this day transmitted list of persons in confinement 
at this place for balances of revenue, I am induced from the 
feeling of humanity to solicit your attention to the deplorable 
condition of the persons specified in confinement for balances of 
the Bengali year 1194 who, from the strictest enquiry I have 
been able to make, have no possible or probable means of dis- 
charging the demands of Government; such effects and property 
as they were possessed of was (sic.) seized and sold by my pre- 
decessor with the produce of which part of the original balance 
was liquidated; for the remainder they must inevitably linger 
out their days’ in jail unless released by the benevolence of 
Government. From their daily solicitations of being released on 
personal security to enable them to solicit charity or procure 
employ to assist them in liquidating the balances, and from my 
conviction of their having no other possible prospect of it, I. have 
been led to lay their case before you.” 


6 The following resolution of the Governor General in Council, 
passed on 26 May, 1790, was published in the Supplement to the 
Calcutta Gazette of 3 June, 1790. l 

* All-pérsons, Europeans and Natives within the Company's provinces, 
which includes the district of Benares (excepting the Vakeels from the 
native powers) are positively forbidden to dress any of their servants, 
cither for the purpose of parade or business in the uniform of the 
Hon’ble Company’s Sepoys and Lascars or in a dress so nearly approach- 
ing to that uniform as to enable the persons wearing it to impose theme 
selves on the Country people for Sepoys and Lascars. 

And to secure the full effects of these orders the military command- 
ing officers of stations and detachments in the interior parts of the 
country, Collectors of districts, Residents and Magistrates are hereby 
vested with authority and are required to deprive any man of a military 
dress, who shall presume to wear one contrary to these Regulations......,., 


» 
esisae t *?2ceeaae o 
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(9) Virginia Tobacco ;— 

Letter from Secretary, Revenue Department, to Collector of 
Tirhut, dated 14 July, 1790: — 

“I am directed by the Governor General in Council to com- 
municate to you His Lordship's instructions to causea trial to be 
made in raising Virginia Tobacco in such of the district of 
Tirhoot, where tobacco is cultivated inost successfully by the 

“natives. The seed for this purpose will be sent to you by Colonel 
Kyd. It is the wish of Government that a quantity of this article 
to the amount of half a maund properly cared and packed up 
may be got ready and sent to Calcutta in time to be exported 
to Europe by one of the ships of the present season. It is trusted 
that you will exert yourself to effect it as much as possible and in 
order to encourage the cultivator to undertake it and attend to 
it, you are authorised to pay him double the amount of the 
current price of this article in your district and one half on 
delivering the seed and the other half on his producing the 
tobacco.” 


(10) Growing of improved species of cotton: 

Letter from Sub-Secretary, Revenue Department, to Secretary 
Revenue Board, dated 27 August, 1790:— 

“The Board of Trade having suggested to the Governor 
General and Council the utility of introducing generally through- 
out the provinces an improved species of cotton by extending 
the cultivation of the finest and best sort produced in the 
neighbourhood of Dacca, His Lordship has been pleased to 
concur entirely in their opinion, and orders will in consequence 
be given the Commercial Resident at Dacca to procure for two or 
three years a considerable quantity of seed grown atid prepared 
purposely for saving to be sent to different commercial stations... 
dot ces ere com soseesceelt is required that the Board of Revenue will 
apprize the several Collectors of Revenue of the plan and instruct 


them to afford every assistance in their power to the promotion of 
so desirable an improvement.” 
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(11) Introduction of potato cultivation : — 


(a) Extract of a letter from Lt. Col. Kyd to Secretary, 
Revenue Department, 26 October, 1791:— 


«jess ethe best method of bringing the resources which 
this plant (potato) apparently holds forth in aid of the natives... 
„the collectors of provinces will probably be better able to 
suggest. I shall only observe that in Russia where the prejudices 
of education and ancient manners are most pertinaciously adhered 
to, that the present Empress on the occasion of introducing the 
use of the potato in the vast empire, it is said, was reduced to 
the necessity of passing an edict, accompanied with fines, 
penalties that every village in proportion to its extent should 
annually cultivate a certain number of acres of this plant, leaving 
her subjects at liberty to use them as food or not as they pleased. 
Here where the bars to innovation in the article of food fall to 
be- viewed nearly tantamount to physical, the Board will deter- 
mine how far the Empress's edicts may require modification or 
the adopting such other means as may appear more suitable." 


(b) Letter from Collector of Tirhut to Secretary, Board 
of Revenue, 22 January, 1802: — 


“In reply to Mr. Acting Sub-Secretary Johnston's letter, 
dated of the 13th October last, you will be pleased to inform the 
gentlemen of the Board that the growth of potatoes is carried to 
a great extent in the pergunnah of Hadjeepore owing to the great 
consumption and demand of them in the city of Patna which is 
not far distant from the above pergunnah, but the cultivation of 
them is not extended to any other part of the district. 1 believe, 
it is needless to observe how very averse the natives in general 
are to cultivate seed of any kind which they ate not immediately 
acquainted with, and from several conversations which I have 
had with some of the zamindars on the subject I am led to 
suppose that they might be induced to encourage the growth of 
potatoes in the other parts of the district provided a premium: was 
offered for a certain number of bighas which would tend to 
facilitate the object Government have in view;" 
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(12) Floods and embankments: 


(a) Letter from Collector of Tirhut to Commercial Resident 
of Patna, 21 October, 1795 :— 


“I have been favoured with your letter of the 17th instant in 
reply to which I am sorry to inform you that almost every part 
of this district has been inundated in a manner never known 
before se ae EE ais di 
sircar of Hadjeepore has suffered equally with Tirhoot, pergunnah 
of Rutty and Chukla Gerowl are entirely under water from the 
overflowing of the Gunduck and I understand that the greatest 
part of che town and villages adjacent to Singhea’ are destroyed. 

Pergunnah Balagutch in which the Mow factory is situated is 
entirely overflowed by the Ganges and scatcely a village left 
standing. The inhabitants of this and of several other pergunnahs 
have been compelled to seek some high spot where to remain in 
security till che waters take off." l 


esc . e eee ave 


(b) Letter from Commercial Resident of Patna to Board 
of Trade, 3 August, 1801 :-— 

“I have been obliged to despatch of every maund (of salt- 
petre) that was ready there (Singhea factory), as soon as possible, 
as from the immense rise of the river Gunduck and inundation, 
all that part of the country is under water. The factory and 
factory hause are quite surrounded by water which now washes 
its wall, and I have my doubts of the possibility of guarding 
against accident if the river does not fall soon and rapidly. 

I have taken the only measures that under, the present 
circumstances I could take for the security of the saltpetre by 
ordering as many boats as procurable to be sent there to receive 
it until the river subsides, but it is a business of great difficulty 


to get boats up the-Gunduck at present, and impossible immedia- 


7. Singhia near Lalgni in Hajipur sub-division of Muzaffarpur 
district was the most considerable manufacturing town in North Bihar 
until about 1825. It was the , principal centre of saltpetre manufacture 
. and trade in Bihar. ‘ 
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tely to procure the number sufficient to contain so large a quan- 
tity as remains in store. 

Some very essential repairs to the Bunds (embankments) in 
the neighbourhood will be necessary for the security of the salt- 
petre works, as well as for the welfare of the country." 

(c) Extracts from Proceedings of Government in the Judicial 

Department, dated 11 February, 1802: — 

“The Vice President in Council on a general consideration of 
the embankments and other works constructed for the purpose of 
protecting the country from innundation or for the supply of 
water for the purpose of agriculture, resolves that the magistrates 
. of the several zillahs and cities be vested with a general superin- 
tendence and control over all works of this description, whether 
such works be maintainable at the expense of Government or at 
the expense of individuals under their engagements with Govern-. 
ment.” 

“Resolved likewise that the Collectors be required during the 
course of the rainy season to pay every practicable attention to 
the works above described and that the Collectors report to the 
Board of Revenue, as early as may be practicable, what repairs 
may be deemed necessary to works in order that the repair may 
be commenced in due season." 

“Resolved that magistrates do from time to time avail them- 
selves of such opportunities as may offer of inspecting personally 
the state of all works of the nature of those above described, and 
that they report to the Governor General and Council their state 
with any suggestions on the subject which may occur to them,” 

“Resolved also that for the purpose of enabling the magis- 
trates more effectively ‘to exercise the control vested in them by 
these orders, the Collectors be instructed to furnish them with 
such informations as they may require regatding the embank- 
ments and other works above described.” 

“Resolved that it be the duty of the judges of the courts of 
circuit on each circuit to make enquiries from magistrates and 
the Collectors and from such other sources of information as they 
may judge proper into the state of embankments and the work in 
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question, and to include the result of these enquiries in their 
reports to the Nizamat Adawlat.” 

“Resolved that construction and repair of all embankents and 
other works of the above nature be committed to the Collector, 
assisted by such European or other officers as the nature of the 
work may require.” 

. ` (13) Postal administration: 


(a) Extracts froma letter of Post Office Committee to 
Governor General in Council, dated 11 September, 1804:— 


*3. After all the attention which we have been able to 
give to the subject either on the former or on the present occa- 


sion, we beg leave to offer it as our opinion that the charge of . 
Dauks.............22++be vested in the Collectors wherever it may 


be practicable and at all other places either in the Magistrates or 
Registers of Civil Courts.” 

“4. The opinion is founded for the mest part on a convic- 
tion that the control of officers of the description must necess- 
-arily be more efficient than that of persons in a different situation 


of life. There can be no doubt we imagine with respect to that 
point, while those officers are on the spot, and during their 


absence, their places can always be supplied by their Assistants, 
their principal Native Officers, or their writers, among the latter 
of whom there is uniformly one at least capable of discharging 
the duties of Post Master.” 

“g. Those advantages cannot be attained from the employ- 
ment of separate Post Masters. The allowance annexed to that 
situation is so totally inadequate to the support of persons in any 
respect in the character of gentlemen, that the duties of the Post 
Masters must always be subservient to other allocations more 
important and lucrative to the persons by whom those situations 
are held. We accordingly find that the post office at Berhampore 
is held by the Deputy Superintendent of Embankments, and at 
Benares by a planter and Manufacturer of indigo, who has exten- 
sive works and concerns in that province, situated chiefly, we 
believe, in the district of Thonepore. It must be obvious that 
under these circumstances, the Post Master must frequently, and 
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for along time together, be absent from their stations. On all 
occasions of that nature the most responsible officer to whom the 
charge of Dauks can devolve is a Moonshee, or a writer, at 20 
Rupees pet month, as may be seen from a reference to a Book 
of fixed establishment.” 

“6, The only argument which can be opposed to this 
reasoning is that the Collectors and other officers above alluded 
to are either unwilling or unable to discharge the duties of the 
Post office. In the former case we shall not do Mr. Birch the 
injustice to suppose that he does not know the steps which should 
be taken to enforce the performance of the duties of his depart- 
ment. On the other side, if it is urged that the Collectors have 
not the requisite for the discharge of those duties, we appeal to 
the experience which we ourselves acquired when employed at 
the subordinate stations, and on that ground we hesitate not to 
declare that had the trouble incident to the charge of the Dauks 
been three or four times greater than it was, we should still have 
preferred the performance of it to the transfer of the duty to 
other hands independent of our authority. This we believe to 
be the sentiment of everyman who is anxious for the regular, 
safe and speedy conveyance of the Mails. Ic appears to be 
particularly so with the Collector of Shahabad, who, as the Post 
Master General himself observes, has requested that the Mails 
in that district may be placed under his immediate charge.” 

*7. From the foregoing observations it will appear to Your 
Excellency in Council that we consider the appointment of a 
separate Post Master at any of the places where Collectors or 
Magistrates are stationed not only an unnecessary charge, but 
that the public service would be promoted by the transfer of the 
duty to those officers." 

(d) Extract of a letter from Secretary, Public Department, 
dated 11 October, 1804:— 

“In conformity to the plan submitted by the Committee the 
offices of the Deputy Post Master at Patna, Berhampore and the 
other places on the cross routes are to be abolished, with the 
exception only of those places where neither Magistrates nor 
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Collectors are stationed, and the Dauk generally are to be placed 
in all practicable cases under charge of the Collector or, where 
that arrangement may not be practicable, under the charge of the 
Magistrates throughout their respective districts. 

In like manner the offices of Deputy Post Master at Chass 
and at Benares are to be abolished and the Dauks generally are 
to be placed under the charge of the Collectors or Magistrates of 
different districts through which the road passes, as suggested in 
the sth paragraph of the letter from the Post Office Committee 
dated the 8th instant. The same rulings are also to be adopted 
on the grand route from Benares to the confines of the territories 
of His Excellency the Nawab; Vizier. 

The same principle is to be applied in the Ceded Provinces 
and the offices of the Deputy Post Master in those provinces, 
with the exception of the Deputy Post Master at the head 
quarter of the army are accordingly to be abolished. 

The Collectors and Magistrates who may be vested with the 
charge of the Dauks are to be denominated «Post Masters” and 
to be subject to your authority with performance of all duty 
appertaining to the conveyance of the Mails, Baughees and 
Palankeens. The people employed in the performance of those 
duties are of course to be paid by the Magistrates and Collectors 
throughout their respective districts." 

(c) Copy of a circular, dated 1804: — 

“That no letter shall exceed in length four inches, in breadth 
two inches, aad not be sealed with wax. 

That all letters shall be sent to the Secretary of Government 
with a note specifying thc writer and with the writer's name 
signed under the address co be countersigned by the Secretary 
previous to deposit in the packet as a warrant of permission. 

That postage shali be paid on delivery ofthe letter, at the 
rate of ten Rupees a single letter weighing one quarter of a 
Rupee, for letters weighing half a Rupee fifteen Rupees, and for 
those weighing one Rupee, twenty Rupees. Letters for Bagdad, 
Aleppo and Constantinople will,........be transmitted to the 
Resident at Busara (Basra)........in a separate box, those for 
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Bagdad and Aleppo for single letters four Rupees progressively 
and above to eight, and,........for Constantinople, six for single 
letters progressively to twelve, the whole subject to such alteration 
as future information may render necessary. Two mails will be 
transmitted by each dispatch, one of which is intended to be 
dispatched via Aleppo, the other via Bagdad ; letters in duplicate 
will be placed in each packet, or if single, at the direction of 
the Secretary. 

The dispatch of the packet from the presidency for Bombay 
will take place as follows, from July to November inclusive on 
the 19th day of each month, and from December to June inclu- 
sive on tne 22nd of each month." 

(d) Letter from Post Master General to Acting collector of 
Tirhut, dated 1 December, |1804 : — 

“His Excellency the miost Hon'ble the Governor General 
having been pleased to order that the Collectors, Magistrates, 
etc. in charge of Dauks should in future be denominated Post 
Masters, and that they should have charge of the Dauk stages 
in their respective zillahs, I have to request that in any transac- 
tions you may have with the General Post Office, you will sign 
yourself as Post Master of your |Zillah, conformally to the 
accompanying extract of a letter from the Post Office Committee 
with the resolutions of Government thereon. 

You would much oblige me by favouring me as soon as 
convenient with alist of the stages under you; also with a 
detailed account of your establishment and a list and names of 
the rivers, nalahs, etc. at which boats are required throughout 
the yeat, and also for the rainy season only.” 

The historical infortance of the several documents, of which 
gists and extracts have been given above, can scarcely be 
exaggerated, The document dealing with the grant of waste 
lands is particularly interesting as showing that due provision 
was made by the Company's Government for the subsistence of 
ex-atmymen and their families. The present document directs the 
collectors to provide lands to as many as 49o sepoys. ltis 
worth noticing in this connection that bboodan on the part of 
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Government was not confined to discharged soldiers; invalid 
armymen were equally entitled to it. It is further striking chat 
these people were granted in some cases as much as 200 bighas 
of land each. No less interesting are the documents relating to 
the introduction -of potato cultivation, Curiously enough, pota- 
toes, which now form part of the staple diet of the Indians, had 
by no means an easy sailing in this country at the beginning. 
The innate conservatism of the Indian cultivator obstructed potato- 
growing for a considerable time, until a premium was decided 
to be paid co the cultivating class for its encouragement. From 
the administrative point of view the most interesing document is 
the one relating to postal administration. It is too well-known 
to require mentioning that the purely commercial outlook of the 
East India Company led to the principle of separation offunc- 
tions being neglected by them and that the collectors and the 
magistrates were generally saddled witli responsibilities wholly 
unconnected with their offices. In the present instance, these 
officers are vested with the work of post masters in addition to 
their normal duties. This shows to what absurd length the 
combination of functions in the same officers was sometimes 
carried for considerations of economy. 


H. R. GuosaL 


King Mahendra of Allahabad Presasti 
The name of king Mahendra of South-Kosala finds place in 


the prasasti? of Samudragupta—the imperial Gupta ruler 
in the list of the kings of Deccan ( warm ata ). Samudta- 
gupta defeated scores of rulers, but mentioned only the im- 
portant ones, 

All the lithic, copper and other records found in South KoSala 
do not reveal anything about this South Ko$ala ruler. 

But, very recently, the finding of coins? bearing the name of 
“Mahendraditya’”’ throws a new light on the history of South 
Kogala and also on the king mentioned in the Pragasti. 

Before we identify Mahendra of the Prafasti, it will be 
“necessary for us to know when he flourished and whether he 
was a contemporary of Samudragupta (c. 320 to 375 A. D.) 

According to the PraSasti,* before entering the south of 
the Narmada, Samudragupta had defeated the three northern 
rulers, stabilised the victory at Puspa and after proper arrange- 
ment of his ancestral as well as newly conquered territories he 
entered into the Deccan. It means that these achievements must 
have taken at least 10 years ot so. 

After this he entered into the Deccan and clashed with 
Mahendra of South Kosala. That means Mahendra was ruling in 
330 A.D. ` 

The praSasti also makes it clear that Mahendra was 
"defeated, captured and liberated,” and hence Mahendra 
continued to rule over his domain. 

In the Puranas,* it is stated that the descendants of Nalas 


1 Cll, vol, HI, page 1. 

2 JNSL, vol. X, 1948 pp. 137-148. 

3 The Vakataka-Gupta Age by R, C. Majumdar and Altckar, pp. 
146-147. 

4 CIl, vol. IIl, page 1. 

5 The Vays and BrabmandaiPurana. 
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will rule in KoSala or Daksina Kofala, and Dargiter? says that 
the Nala princes ruled over the region in the 3rd century A, D. 
The Nalas though contemporaries of the Vakatakas actually zuled 
from the 4th century onward, 

Thus in the 4th century A. D. Nalas were ruling over this 
region, which is proved by their coins’ and lithic’ and copper* 
records, But none of the records of the Nalas give the name 
of Mahendra. 

But very recently a number of gold!? coins have been found 
bearing the name of Mahendraditya, Among the various 
hoards, the biggest find was of the Khairtal hoard! which 
consisted of 54 gold coins in Baloda Bazar, Tahsil of Raipur 
district, M. P. They are now in the Museum of. Nagpur. 


The coins? are round in shape; reverse blank, weighing from 
19 to 20 grains each; and measuring 78 to 87 inches in 
diameter. They bear dots along the edge inside the circle; 
Garuda standing on a horizontal line with wings spread out. To 
the proper right of the Garuda are the crescent Moon, and a 
Cakra encircled by dots and to its proper left the Sun symbol 
and Sankha. Below the line is the legend “Shri Mahendraditya” 
in box-headed character. Below the legend are a cluster of 
seven dots and a letter p (Æ) oru( z)ord(«q). 

A similar coin has been found in Lucknow’? Museum publi- 
shed by Shri Prayag Dayal, but its find place is not known. 
Sri Ajit Ghosh credited it to Kumaragupta. 

The learned!* author of the Khairtal hoard made a thorough 


6 Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 51. 

7 INSL, 1939, pp. 25-35 by V. V. Mirashi. 

8 EL, vol. XXVI pp. 49-58 Rajim St. and EL, vol. XXI by 
C, R. Krishnamacharlu Podagadh. 

9 El, vol. XIX, p. 100: Rithpur Copper plate. 

10 Published in various Journals ie. JNSI., vol. X, 1948, pp. 


139-148. 
11 JNSL. vol. X, 1948 pp. 137-148. 
:2 Ibid, - 13 NS, XLIV, 


14 JNSL, vol. X p. 137 also NS., XLIV by Prayagdayal. 
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investigation of the whole lot and compared it with the Gupta 
coins but he could not find any resemblance with them. The 
coins have close similarity with the Sarabhapurian and Pandu- 
varhsi seals and he rejected the suggestions of Shri Prayag Dayal 
and Sri Ajit Ghosh. à 

The same’? journal suggests that these coins may have been 
issued by Kumaragupta, the imperial Gupta monarch, for circula- 
tion in South-Kofala, for, he had only the title *«Mahendraditya." 

First, itis not proper to assume that for every province 
different types of coins were issued. It can be imagined, that 
with some changes, coins might Lave been issued for different 
provinces, to represent, the ideals and ambitions of those provin- 
ces, but a drastic change is not imaginable. Secondly, South 
KoSala was never under the direct rule of the Imperial Guptas. 
Thirdly, the Vakataka power of Deccan was a potential check 
on the Gupta ambitions in Deccan, and to say that these coins 
were issued by Kumatagupta I for Daksina KoSala does not 
sound reasonable. Because during his reign, the two imperial 
powers of India had definitely parted ways and wete keeping a 
suspicious eye on each other. And, in such circumstances to 
say that Kumaragupta issued the Khairtal hoard of coins for 
Daksina Kofala is unconvincing. 

On the other hand these coins resemble closely the coins of 
South KoSala and the seals of the various rulers of this area— 
particularly Sarabhapurian seals and Nala coins.!5 

The learned writer lace Dr, Altekar in the same journal” has 
given his editorial view on the same article’® and tried to prove, 
that these coins, were of Kumaragupta I, the Gupta emperor. 
To prove the same, he advanced certain arguments, which are 
shown here as not very convincing : — 

(a) On palaeographic grounds, he says that the coins belong 
to the sth cen. A.D. and at that time, no South Kosala king bore 


15 Ibid, 
16 See the seal of Mahasudeoraj and others and Nala coins, 
17 ]NSL, vol. X, pp. 137-147. 18 Ibid, 
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this title. But palaeography does not give the exact date. It may 
be 4th as well as sth cent. and to say that it belonged only to 
the sth cent. and not earlier or later does not seem to be correct. 
It may be of the 4th cent. when Mahendra was ruling over 
South Kosala. 

(b) Kumaragupta was a lover of varieties and he gives an 
example of Bayana? hoard. But Bayana hoard does not show the 
variety undet consideration and hence it cannot be taken as 
conclusive. 

(c) It is said that it is an imitation of Candragupta Il's coin. 
But imitation does not mean that it belongs to Gupta rulers. 


(d) These coins which ate under consideration resemble 
very closely the Nala coins which they must have copied 
from the Guptas. So far as this fourth point is concerned 
both ‘his propositions seem to be cortect. First he says, it 
resembles very closely the coins of Nalas. Secondly, they 
must haye copied the present coins from the Guptas; 
for Mahendra was ‘‘defeated, captured and liberated.” So in 
obligation to his safe re-enthtonement he might have issued this 
Garuda type of coins which was definitely not the feature of the 
Nala coins. Mahendra being a vassal chief, after his defeat 
might have asked for “Garut Mad-anka-sva-visaya-bhukti-sasana- 
yacana". l 

Thus it seems that the learned editor is hesitant to assign 
these coins to the Imperial Guptas, 

The learned author in the same article,” admits that his 
arguments are not conclusive and he himself refutes all his 
points and at the end, he says that these coins cannot belong to 
Gupta emperors, and advances these arguments in favour of 
this: — l 

The Gupta gold coinage has some ‘definite characteristics. 
No king is known to have issued a type weighing less than 100 
grains or having a blank on one side. The coins under considera- 


19 JNSL, vol. X 1948 pp. 137-148. , 
20 JNSI., vol, VUIL, pp. 179-184 
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tion are only 20 grains and blank on reverse. Hence théy can 
hardly be attributed to che Gupta rulers. The second proposi- 
tion of his is that suppose if Guptas, particularly Kumara 
Gupta, had it put in circulation then why did his successors 
not continue it, if economy is the point? Thus it cannot be a 
Gupta coin. i 

Thirdly, the Gupta gold coins have been found all over the 
Gupta empire, where they were current. And if the gold coins 
under consideration were issued by him then why have they . 
been not found elsewhere? In Bayana®* hoard and Bharsara™ 
hoard, 600 and 160 gold coins have been found respectively. 
Not one of these coins reserubles the present one. 

Fourthly, the coins under consideration are limited in circula- 
tion and found only in South KoSala and hence have a local 
character. Moreover there is no evidence to prove that South 
Kogala ever remained in the 4th and sth century under the 
direct rule of the Guptas. It is true that che South Kosala ruler 
Mahendra was defeated in the 4th century by Samudragupta, 
but it is equally true that he was re-instated. 

Lastly, Dr. Altekar says that even if it is taken against 
all the above arguments that these coins belong to Kumaragupta 
I, then it is very difficule to compromise with the idea, 
that S. Kosala was included in his kingdom, for, che Vakatakas 
were guarding the South of the Narmada jealously, for, no love 
was lost between the two empires. 

At length Dr. Altekar was of the opinion that these coins 
were not issued by any Gupta emperor but by some Mahiakosala 
king who must have taken the title ‘Aditya’. Even the 
question of borrowing the devicezhe says, is not certain. 

Dr. Altekar at last formed a definite opinion that the present 
coins had close resemblance to the ,coins of Prasannamatra, the 
Sarabhapurian ruler and the dividing of the coin, into two parts, 
upper one with emblem and lower part with the name of the 


21 ]NSL, vol, VHI, pp. 179-184. 
22 Tbe Coinage of tbe Gupta Empire, p. 306 by Dr. Altekar, 
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issuer and. other things may have been an originality of 
South Kosala. " H 

Thus, now it is clear that the coins under discussion are local 
coins of S. Ko$ala, of a local king and also devised originally 
without any borrowing or whatsoever. 

Hence, Mahendraditya of the coins, belonging to the 
Khairtal hoard was the king of South Kosala only. The only coin 

-in Lucknow? Museum of Mahendraditya, must also be taken as 
South Ko$alan, for it resembles.closely co the present cains; 
secondly it has all the peculiarities of South Ko$alan type and 
above all, in the absence of knowledge of its find-place, it must 
be attributed to this region only. 

One more coin?* of Mahendradicya in the old fort of 
Madanpur-Rampur in Kala-handi, native state of Orissa, has come 
to light. The coin is again a true copy of the present coins 
and is within the limits of South Kosala kingdom. 

All the coins found in South KoSala, such as coins of Pra- 
sannamátra,? the Nala kings" and the present coins have a 
striking similarity, and all of them belong to this region only. 

On the basis of the above evidences it may be stated that 
Mahendraditya of these coins was a local ruler and he had the 

` proud title of “Aditya.” 

The next question is, to which dynasty he belonged and 
when he flourished. 

So far as the coins of South- Kosala are concerned, they bear 
box-headed character, and belong only to the Nala and Sarabha- 
purian dynasty, as the coins of no other dynasty have been 
found so far. , 

The questiun of attributing Khairtal coins to Sarabhapurians 
is completely ruled out, for the Sarabhapurian genealogy table 
is complete with the help of theic numerous charters‘ and copper 
plates and coins. 


23 NS., XLIV No. 309. 24 OHB]., vol. j, p. 137. 
25 Proceedings of the Oriental Conference Lahore. 
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The only possibility now remains of placing the Mahendra- 
ditya type of coins is with the Nalas. The reasons are as 
follows: — 

\ 

(i) The Mahendraditya coins which bear box-headed 
character belongs to the region just to’ the south of the 
Narbada and to the 4th and 5th century A.D. At chis time 
Nalas were ruling over this region as has been shown? above. 

(ii) Mahendra of coins and Mahendra of Allahabad prasasti 
must be identical And as the Mahendra of praíisu 
belonged to the third quarter of the fourth century, these coins 
should be taken as of che same. date, and at that time Nalas were 
ruling over this region, and therefore he was a Nala ruler. 

(iii) Nala rulers seem to have taken special interest in 
coinage and a number of their coins? have been found. One 
ruler?? of this dynasty claims 29 coins out of 32 found in a 
single hoard. Mahendraditya must have taken equal interest 
according to the family tradition. More than half a century, 
coins of his have been found. 

On the other hand early Sarabhapurian rulers, such as 
Prasannaméatra tried to take some interest, with imitation and 
issued some coins of which few have come to light. We are 
yet ignorant about the coins of other dynasties, 

(iv) The name Mahendravarman sounds well with some 
of the Nala rulers as Bhavadattavarman,?? Skandavarman?! etc. 

(v) Moreover Nala ' genealogy has nothing to disown 
Mahendra of these coins. 

(vi) On the whole, looking to the character, the date of 
the praSasti, similarity of the coins and che uncertainty in the 
chronological order of . the genealogical table of the Nalas, the 


27 The Vayu and Bramanda Parana and Pargiter’s Purina Text of 
the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 57. 

28 ]NSL, 1939, pp. 25-35 by V. V. Mirashi. 

29 Naraharaja,.... J/NSI,, 1939, pp. 25-35. 

30 Podagadh Inscription,,,...2/,, vol. XXI by C. R. Krishnamacharlu, 
Madras, R 

31 Ibid (E1., vol, XXI). 


30 King Mahendra of Allahabad Praíasti 


present Mahendraditya of coins and Mahendra of prasasti. can 
be made to fit in with this dynasty only. The rest of the 
dynasties, which ruled over this region, have almost -ettled genea- 
logical tables with sufficient precision. 

Thus from every consideration Mahendra of the PraSasti 
and the coins is identical and belonged to the Nala family. 
He had the proud title of “Aditya” before the Guptas took it. 

The only thing which remains unexplained is that the Nala 
coins bore bull, the Siva emblem, whereas the present coins bore 
Garuda, the Vaisnava emblem. As Mahendra was defeated by 
the Gupta ruler, who was a devotee of Visnu, he must have come 
under the influence of the Gupta ruler and embraced the 
Vaisnava faith. Examples of changing of faith in those days 
were not rare. The Vakataka emperor who was the ‘son-in-law 
of Candragupta Vikramaditya also did the same. : 


P. L. MISHRA 


Some Numerical Vocables in Prakrit 


In the sütra "Irjibva-sirnba-trimsad-vimiatan tya" (L 92) 
Hemacandra has suggested that the vowel i occurring in the first 
syllable in the word vitnSati becomes lengthened with the con- 
comitant disappearance of the final syllable (ie. ti). Thus 
vinSati becomes changed to visá the vowel a being presumably 
lengthened due to the annexation of the feminine suffix Z to 
stem visa, after the consonant has been dropped. By the sütra 
"vim$atyader luk (I. 28) he speaks further about the liquidation 
of the nasal sound, that one finds in the word. Now, the 
framing of sütras, as done by Hemacandra, seems queet to one, 
as the fomer does not establish any causal relation between the 
disappearance of the nasal element of the word and the con- 
comitant lengthening of the preceding vowel, which together 

' form one linguistic phenomenon. Further, one is at his wit’s 
end when he tries to find out some relationship between the loss 
of the final syllable ti and the lengthening of the vowel i of 
the final syllable, as suggested by Hemacandra and stated 
above. Naturally a question arises about the etymology of the 
word, i 

Pischel has also taken notice of the word. In section 75 of 

his Grammatik he states: ‘tin the terminal sound except in the 

Pluti after the fall of a final consonant dialectal lengthening 

is substituted by Anusvara (comp. $ 181). Amg. JM visa and 
visamn = vitnSat = vithSati, tisd and tisam — trimíat, cattalisá and 
cattalisam = catoarifníat, with the shortening of the final sound, 
visa, caiidlisa, codlisa beside tisa ($ 445) .' — Pischel's statement 
leads us to certain conclusions. Pischel thinks that the word 


1 "Im Auslant wechselt, ausser bei der-pluti (71) nach Abfall eines 
schliessenden — consananten — dialekhtisch zuweilen Dehnung mit der 
Anusvara (vgl. $ 181), Amg. JM vna und visarh=*virnsat=vimiati, 
tisà und tisam-—trimíat, cattalisa und cattalisam = catvaririíat, A. mit 
kürzung dcs Auslautes visa, caualisa, coalisa neben tisa ($ 445). 
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visa does not bear evidence of the loss of the syllable ti, as 

Hemacandra assumes, but of the mere consonantal element £, 

since he considérs the hypothetical virhía* as the source of the 

same. This assumption does not seem unsound, since the forr, 

vihíat occurs in the epic Sanskrit and is not a mere surmise for 

further deductions.) In the above extract Pischel's reference to 

section 181 of his Grammatik points to the fact that the final nasal . 
in the word visam, that develops with loss of the final consonant, 

is not the result of annexation of the neuter termination m to 

the base visa, but a fortuitous product of the phenomenon of the 

loss of the final consonant. Further, according to him the 

lengthening of the final vowel in the stem visa, which substitutes 

the final nasal of the form, is likewise a strange manifestation. ` 
lt thus contradicts the referred assumption that the vowel 2 in 
visa is the result of the modification of a stem into an inflected 
form by the addition of the termination to the base. These 
facts clearly indicate that the views of Pischel remarkably differ 
from those of Hemacandra. 


It may be stated at the very beginning that Pischel is probab- 
ly correct in assuming that the development of vishSati to visa, 
consequent on the loss of the final syllable and the lengthening 
of the vowel 4 of the second syllable to 4, is a dialectal feature, 
though Hemacandra does not impose any condition whatsoever 
of this nature. This becomes definitely known from the simul- 
taneous occurrence of other forms like visam, visa, visai, visai, 
visaith etc, remaining current in Prakrit. Ie finds support from 
the condition in Pali, which possesses the variety of forms like 
visa, visam, visa, visati? These multifarious forms are found 
also in the texts of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, which has 
vithSat, vithSati, vitnsa, vitnsam, vimíab etc So it is very 
likely that the form visa is dialectal in character ; but, strangely, 
grammar took notice of this alone and remained silent about 


2 Whitney, 475 (e). 
3 Geiger, Pali Language and Literature $ 116. 
4 Edgatton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit vol. I, 19. 29-33. 
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othets, which probably did not demend any special observation 
due to their close conformity to ordinary conditions of phonetic 
modifications during their transformation from Sanskrit. 

To us the processes, which dictate the development of vithsati 
to visa, seem to be different from those, which have been stated 
either by Hemacandra or by Pischel. Here the modification 
of the vowel a to 4, which we note in the word visa, is probably 
the result of a vowel contraction, which. is of quite an unusual 
nature. It becomes palpably known from the stages, which the 
word vitnsati underwent in course of its transformation, We 
can ordinarily ascertain the following stages in the evolution of 
the form: visnSati=visai=visai=visa. The form visai at first 
showed the loss of the final vowel i, which caused the concomi- 
tant lengthening of the preceding vowel a. Another explanation 
is also possible, which enables us to explain the formation of 
the word quite independent of this process of transformation. 
Possibly the form visai developed into visas by a process of vowel 
assimilation and then the contact vowels a +a (in visaa) coalesced 
together and developed into 4. This explanation is possible and 
probably remains at the basis of the conception of the first 
explanation ; but as there are quite strong reasons to admit the 
occurrence of the latter we accept it and perceive its due role in 
the historic transformation of forms. 

The above explanation puts us to certain obligations to 
explain the Prakrit forms tisa mSht. trimóat, cattalisa, calisa 
(Prakrta-paingala) = catuāriřnśat, pannasa= paficasat etc. Pali also 
shows visa, timsa, cattalisd, paññāsā, pannasa exc. As the Ske. 
forms, which correspond to these Pkt. or Pali terms, end in a 
consonant £ and do not possess the element £i as the final syllable, 
our explanation does not seem to hold good with respect to the 
origin of these Pkt. forms. But this does not stand as an insur- 
mountable difficulty. Whitney has pointed out that in old texts 
of Sanskrit trimíati occurs side by side with ¢rimssat, so also 
pancasati beside paficasat. Monier Williams has also men- 


5 Whitney, Ibid. 
IHQ., MARCH, 1961 5 
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tioned both these forms tritnSati and pañcīsati along with catvari- . 
fhíati, which too is found to have remained current in the 

f speech beside the usual catvarimmíat. So we can maintain that 
the forms t£rimóati, catvárimiati and pancasati stand at the 
basis of the above-quoted Pkt. forms. Such are indeed the 
stages, which might be assumed in their transformation: trimsati 
= tisal == tsai = lisa ; catudvithsati = cattalisai = cattalisai = cattalisa; 
pafícasati = pannasai = pannásai = pannása. 

. We intend now.to cite certain examples from the Prakrta 
Paingala (Asiatic Society edn.), where the same feature of con- 
traction is found to have been operative. The last line of the 
Mitra verse 185 possesses the word phula, which corresponds 
to Skt spburati. So the stages in the development of the form 
are sphurati=phulai=phula. Here in the from phula: there 
happens the loss of the final vowel i, that is sinultaneously 
followed by the lengthening of the preceding vowel a. 

In the Varna veise 11 there is one word kannd, which corres- 
ponds co Skt karnaih. Here the course of development is kanpebi 
(Pkt.) = kannabi (Ap)=kannai =kannd. Inthe Varna verse 31 
there is the form jápi corresponding to Skt. j&ayate. Here che 
line of transformation stands as: janiai=janiai=jania. In the 
Varna verse 66 there is one word lola= Ske. lolanti. The stages 
in the evolution ate: lolantixlolahi (Ap.)elolaizsiola. In the 
same there 1s one forn raa==Skt. rajate. Here too rajate = raai = 
rá4. The Varna verse 105 contains the form adbamga, which - 
corresponds to Skt. arddbange. The stages which can be assumed 
in transformation, ate: arddbange = addbarngabi (Ap) = adban- 
gahi (simplification of the conjunct-group without compensatory 
lengthening) = adban gai = adbanga. The same verse possesses 
also the form nokkba, which is a source of confusion to 
the scholars, It corresponds to Skt. lokyate, which shows the 
following stages in course of its evolution: Jokyate =lokkai= 
nokkbai (spontaneous aspiration) = nokkba. 

We quote a few more in support of our proposition, which 
would establish that the development of from the contact- 
vowels a +4 is not a sporadic manifestation but a common feature 
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in the speech-habit. In the Varna verse 116 there is one verbal 
munijja, which the commentary assumes to be correspondent of 
Sanskrit passive form jfayate. It presupposes the following 
stages in the course of its transformation: jüáyate i.e, manyate = 
manijjai = munijjai = munijja. In the Varna verse 113 there 
are the verbal forms dekkbia and pekkhia. The former 
represents Skt, dríyate (i.e. drksyate) while the latter preksyate. 
The stages here: — drhsyate = dikkbiai= dekkhiai =dekkbia ; 
preksyate = pekkbiai = pekkhiz. In the verse Varna vrtta 175 
there ts one word 4ggà, which corresponds to Skt. agre. It pre- 
supposes the following stages of development: agre-aggabi 
(Ap.)==aggai=agoa. Examples may be multiplied. These 
clearly suggest that the development of viz, tisd, cattalisa 
pannasa etc., from vimáati, trirnfati, catvárimáati and pañcāśati 
respectively is quite possible in the analogous manner. It re- 
mains for us now to show whether this contraction has been 
admitted to be a fact by the scholars. 

It-may be pointed out here that this type of contraction (i. e. 
4--i developing into 2) has not been noted by anybody at any 
time. But we assume its occurrence from t^e contraction of a 
kindred nature, In Apabhrarhóa Studien, Alsdorf has elaborately 
discussed about the development of a vowel 4 from the combina- 
tion of the contiguous 4 and # and of i from the vowel group i 
anda. Though he has not called it contraction proper, as the 
vowels 4 and i in each case has been occasioned by the loss of 
the second vowel i.e. # in the first case and a in the second and 
consequent lengthening of the first i.e. of 4 and i respectively, 
others have treated such changes under contraction, which justi- 
fies the mention of the feature as such (i.e. contraction).* These 


6 We like to point to the following statement of Alsdorf, which 
clarifies his stand: Man muss sich zunächst darüber klar sein, dass der 
Wandel von aif zu à etwas grundsätzlich anderes ist als der von aii zn 0. 
Durch kontraktion kann aus—aü immer nur (uber au) 0 werden. Wenn 
aber aii zu à wird so ist dies m, E nur so zu erklären, dass der schlies- 
sende Vokal abgefallen unter Ersatzdehnung des vorhergehenden: 
genau derselbe Vorgang. der zu dem oben besprcchenen übergang von-ia, 
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types of contraction (i.e. 4--4 leading to 4 and i 4-4 lads to 7) 
have also been mentioned by Turner in Gujarati Phonology.* 
Bloch also passingly took notice of this feature in his L'Indo- 
Aryan. It has been noted also in Assamese, its formation and 
development. * So we may assume that the contiguous vowels 
4-+i too in the analogous manner may sometimes develop into 
4. This seems to be justified, as we have already shown, by 
examples, which we have quoted from the Prakrta-paingala. 


Now, here it needs mention that these developments have 
all been ascribed to the NIA speeches. So it is worth considera- 
tion whether such features should have recourse to explain. 
the development of forms like visd, tis etc, which are MIA in 
character. This objection does not present an insurmountable 
difficulty, as NIA features show their fore-bodings in Prākrit— 
` the immediately preceding stratum of the NIA speech. This 
finds support also from the fact that Alsdorf found many 
examples in Ap., where the above-stated contractions are 
found to have taken place. So this kind of objection. cannot 
stand 

We like to mention here that Alsdorf specifically objected 
to the assumption ofa contraction (i.e. of a+é to z), which has 


is in a führte ; auch in diesen Fallen kann man unmöglich von einer 
Kontraktion sprechen. Ich befinde mich hier in übcreinstimmung mit 
Grierson der (Mod, Ind, Vern. $ 183[7]) schreibt: i-a, u-F a, &-F a. 
The a is elided and, if the accent falls on the i, u or e it is lengthened.” 
Apabhramía Studien pp. 13-14. [Trans: It must be clarified that the 
change of aii to 4 is something fundamentally different from that of aii 
to o—aii (through as) becomes always changed to 6 through contraction. 
But if aii becomes developed to 4, so it is to be explained that the final 
vowel is elided with the compensatory lengthening of the preceding: 
exactly the same process led to the following development -ia, -is to i ; 
thus in those cases one can ‘impossibly speak of a contraction, I agree 
with Grierson, who writes: i--a,#+a,@+a, Theais elided, and if 
the accent falls on i, # or e, it is lengthened.] 

7 Turner, Gujaráti phonology, JRAS 1921 $ 26. pp. 358, 360. 

—.8 Bloch, L'Indo-Aryan, p. 164, Abs. 4. 
9 $239 (a), 
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been the basis of our explanation of the Pkt. forms visa, tisd etc. 
He stated in unambiguous words: ‘The tendency for simplifica- 
tion of the double vowels through fall of the second and the 
compensatory lengthening of the first was extended by some but 
not allthe speeches to the case of final až. Medial a# remains 
free from this development, so did ai in every position.’ 


"That this statement of Alsdorf is not free from objection 
becomes evident from the fact that the above stated contractions 
ie. of 2-- to and of i--« to žare found medially also, which 
Turner has shown in his Gujarati Phonology. He cites psi from 
piai (Skt. pivati) so also mäa from mua (Skt. mrtaka), which 
categorically abnegates his statement. Now whether his other 
assertion that a+4 should maintain itself as such in every position 
and not modified to 4, is correct is to be judged by the scholars 
on the evidence of the facts, that we have adduced above. 


S. N. GuHosAL 


10 "Die Tendenz zur Vereifichung von Doppel-vokalen durch 
Abfall des zweiten und Ersatzdehnung des ersten vokals wurde von 
einigen, aber nicht von allen sprachen auch auf auslautendes aii aus- 
gedehnt, Inlautendes a entzog sich ihr, ebenso wie ai-in jeder Stellung.” 
Apabhrarśa Studien p. 14. 


A Study of the un-Paninian Verb-forms in the 
Critical Edition of the Adiparvan of the 
Mababharata 


The object of this paper is to draw the attention of scholars 
to the fact that some of the verb-forms found in the Mahabharata 
(Adi-parvany do not confirm to the rules of Panini. 


Conjugation 

Ic will be observed that the conjugation of the verbal roots in 
the Adiparvan generally agrees with that in Classical Sanskrit; 
but there are some deviations which call for notice. Sometimes 
a verb is conjugated in a class different from that prescribed by 
Panini. Sometimes.a transferred stem has become a root, as is 
often found in Pali, Prakrit and Buddhist Sanskrit. Interchange 
between strong and weak verbal stems, change of endings are 
important linguistic characteristics. There are a few instances of 
confusion of roots similar in form, but different in meaning and 
belonging to different classes. 


I Change of Conjugation 

The Epic Language, like Pali and Prakrit, shows a tendency 
for transferring the roots of the non-thematic conjugations to the 
thematic. Asa result, we find in the Adiparvan that ten roots 
belonging to the different non-thematic classes have been conju- 
gated while making finite forms, after Class I (frequently), 
Class IV and Class VI. (It should be noted here that some 4th 
and 6th class roots also have been conjugated in a few instances 
after Class I, and once, 1st class root ruh has been conjugated after 
Class VI)  Sporadically however, three thematic roots have been 
transferred to the non-thematic conjugation, Similar phenomena 


I The references are to the critical edition of the Adiparvan of the 
Mahabharata, 
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occur in Vedic and BS also, and not unknown even in Classical 
Sanskrit. Examples from the Adiparvan ate listed below: 

A. Change of Conjugation without Change of Voice. 

(i) Change to the 1st conjugation from the 2nd. 

A/as, pari--upa—yah sapatna-Sriyam diptam hina-$ih pary- 
upasate / (No. v. L.) 1. 74. 12. For avoiding catalectic foot, 
and for diiambic close. Probably influenced by the future 
asisyate, on such models as bhavisyati to bhavati, sevisyate to 
sevate and similar cases (cf. Edgerton, 28. 13, 14). Asati-te 
etc. appear for the first time in the Epics. The Ramayana has 
upasate (singular) 7. 37. 20, upasante 1. 14. 18. 

A/ caks, à—a-caksa-dhvam yathavan me Srotum icchami tattvatah/ 
(Ñ; ácaksva vai) 1. 45. 18. 
acaksa-dhvam ca Bhismaya rüpena ca gunai$ ca mam / (Ñ, 
amksva tàta ; T, Gy, ajfiapayadhvam; G, avedayadhvam; 
G, sm akhyapayadhvam; $, K,,., Bhismaya tavad acadhvam) 
I. 122. 20. 

Both of the above two cases are for avoiding catalectic foot, 
and for the rst type of spondaic opening and pathya close. 
Is caksati a back-formation from the causative caksayati? 
All the variants, however, avoid the irregular form by using 
regular forms from the same root, and other regular forms 
of kindred meaning. Cf. cakgate-gante etc. ‘Rv. E-H? in 
Whitney’s Roots. l 

A/ Sis, anu—Vicitraviryas tu... anvaśāsan mabáràja pitr-paita- 
maham padam // (No. v.l.) 1. 95. 13. For avoiding 
catalectic foot, and for the second type of spondaic opening 
and pathya close. Probably based on the future Sásisyati. 
Cf. fasati etc, ‘Et'in Roots, The Ramayana has aSasat 
7. 38. 1; anvasasat 1. 7. 20. 


A/han—yac Chalyam patitam bhümau nabanad balinam bali/ 
. $ K, nabhyahad; Kj, Nas V, B D [except Da, Dj] 
M, °vadhid; K, IN, °bhy aghnad; G, °hanyad) 1. 181 .25. 
For avoiding catalectic foot, and for the 2nd type of trochaic 
opening and diiambic close. Reading is not certain. 
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‘han, abhi-}-4—tatas tam,,,.,.Salvarajo mabarathah/abhy-ahanad 
ameyatma Bbismam Samtanavam raņe//( Ñ, By, Da Dn 
Dian abhy agacchad) 1. 96.25. . For avoiding catalectic 
foot, and for the pyrrhic opening and pathya close. 

In the above two cases also, the future, here hanisyati, seems 
to play a role in creating present forms, namely, hanati etc. 
(see Edgerton 28. 14), The forms ahanat-nan already appear 
in the Brahmanas; cf. Roots. The Ramayana has ahanat 5.° 
45. 12; abhy-ahanat 1. 40. 17 (North Western Recension). 

Macdonell presents some Vedic forms showing transfer 
to the sst class from the and, viz. aSayat anati (p. 335, 
fn. 5, 7 respectively), $asati, active imperfect 3rd singular 
aduhat (p. 336, fn. 5, 8 respectively) etc. Pali has hasiati 
hanatha, Asati ‘sits’ lehati ‘licks’, rodati ‘cries’, ravati ‘roars’, 
etc, (Geiger $140. 1). BS has prati-jagaranti, prati-Jagateta 
(pres. opt. 3rd sing. mid) from | root jagr ‘watch’; abhistavati, 
etc. from root stu ‘praise’; para-hanati hananti etc, from root 
han ‘strike’, etc. (Edgerton, chap. 43). Prakrit has ravai = 
rauti, pasavai=pra-siite (Pischel $494); ahiyásae = adhyaste, 
pajjuvasimi- paryupáse, sahai=saste, hanaï= hanti, etc. 
(Pischel $499). 
(it) Change to the 1st conjugation from the qth. 

- nah, pari—na tam vadhrah parinahec chatacarma maban anuh/ 
(K, parivahet; D *gaha^; T, M ^ri [M,., ^ri] nahe"; 
Gs "rinabah G, sa ca tántau parivahan) 1. 26. 19. For 
the 1st vipulà ending in preference to the sth. The root 
nah is conjugated in the first class, only in. the Mahabharata, 
and nahet belongs exclusively to the Mahabharata (cf. Roots). 
BS has onahati, present indicative (see Edgerton, chap. 43, 
under the root nah), 

/so, Vi -ava—na tv aham satyam utsrastum — vy-ava-scyam 
kathamcana (K, B, Da, D, Gys M, vy-ava-syeyam [K, 
*ya; Me ^ham]) 1. 97. 18. For the and type of spondaic 
opening (< —) | 

(adharmo dharma iti và vyavasáyo na Sakyate) 
kartum asmadvidhair brahmams tato na vy-ava-samy 
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aham (Ñ, B [except B,] D tatoyam na [D, ca] vyavasyate 
[Ba D, *d]; T, na vyavasyamy aham tatah) 1. 188. 12. 
For diiambic close. 

The root so is conjugated in the 1st class, only in the 
Mahabharata, and the present forms sami, seyam belong 
exclusively to the Mahābhārata (sce Roots, under root 1 sā, si 
*bind"). 

Vedic has nafati-te etc. from root na$ tbe los, bodhati 
etc. from root budh ‘know, wake’ (see Roots). The Ramayana 
presents nyaseyuh 5. 37. 58; ni-bodhadhvam 4. 45.9 
(North Western Recension); vi-Stamanti 5. 98. 7 (North 
Western Recension), BS has nyaseya—present optative 
from root as ‘throw’; vopa-samanti—present indicative from 
root am ‘be quiet’ (see Edgerton, chap. 43). In Prakrit 
we have pasamanti etc. from root Sam; visamasi etc. from 
root Sram; vehai (=vedhati) from root vidh (vyadh); silesai 
(=Slesati) from root Slis (see Pischel, $489). l 
(iii) Change to the tst conjugation from the 5th. 

a/ stt, samsHi—jvalantam agnim tam amitra-tapanah | samāstarat 
patraratho nadibhih | (N,. V, Bm. 4 Gg samavrnoc; 
Bam °stanot; Cd as in text) 1. 28. 25; not metti causa, 

Starati etc. have been formed from str according to the 
analogy of dharati from dhr, sarati from sr, harati from he, 
smarati from smr, tarati from tr; but see Edgerton 28.13. 
It may be pointed out here that the root from str is conju- 
gated in both the 5th and the 9th classes from Vedic onwards, 
but it is conjugated in the 1st class from the Epic period. As, 
‘theoretically r would have the same changes as p (Whitney, 
Grammar, 236 a), we may regard the above form also as a 
case of transfer from the gth class to the rst. 

Vedic has cayat, cayema (Rgveda) from root ci ‘gather’; 
vatati-te etc. from root vr ‘cover’, — Whitney himself, however, 
assigns them to aorist 1 as well but expresses doubt; see 
Roots. The Ramayana has astarat 2. 124. 14 (North 
Western Recension) from root str: Pali has, from root ci 
‘collect’, present optative forms niccheyya (ci with nis), abhi- 


1HQ., MARCH, 1961 6: 
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sam-ccyyam (Geiger, § 131. 1). Prakrit has uccei, uccenti, 
infinitive ucceum, from root ci (Pischel, $ 502); pávasi 
pavai pávanti pava from root ap with pra (see Pischel, 
$ 504); tacchanti from root taks, ottharai from root str with 
ava, (Pischel, $ 505). BHS has present forms pravaranti 
vivarami vivarámo etc. from root vr ‘cover’; present impera- 
tive samstarahi (v. 1. "ehi) from root str ‘strew’; (see Edgerton, 
chap. 43, under root ivr (2), and root str). 
From the 6th 

/ mr$, abhi—sardilasya gubàm śūnyām nicah krostabhi-marSatt 
J ($, K, "bhimargati; Ky, Nj, B, Dn D,,., *bhimardati; 
K, Ñ, V, B, Da ?bhipadyate; K, "bhinardati; B, °vapady- 
ate; T Gys "timanyate. Gy, M abhi [Gie M, adhi] 
tişthati [G, Mys ^sthamti] jambukah [G, My; “kah]) 
1. 205. 8. For diiambic close, Probably under tue influence 
of marsati from mrs, or a back-formation from causative 
maréayat, Root mr$ is known to be conjugated according 
to the 6th class alone, from Vedic onward. The reading is 
however, not certain. 

Rgveda has once secate from root sic pour out’ (see 
Roots). Pali has optative 3rd singular phasse from root 
spr$ (Geiger, $ 134). Prakrit has phasai, samphase (=sam 
sparset), from root spr$ (Pischel, § 486). BS has present 
forms samsparSati, vi-spar$eyus, etc. from root spré ‘touch’ 
(see Edgerton, chap. 43, under sprs (2) ). 

(iv) Change to the 1st conjugation from the gth. 


^/mrd, pari—Dhartarastean Bhimasenah sarvan sa pari-mardatt f, 
(Ko pari-mrdnati nityaSah; K, Ñ, sarvān pari-vi-mardati) 
1,119.15. For diiambic close. Probably a back-forma- 
tion from the causative mardayati which .occurs from 
Epic onward. 

A/str, sam -]-à—samástatat 1. 28. 2 5 (already treated above) 

Vedic has pavate etc. from root pū ‘cleanse’; manthati 
etc, from root math, manth ‘shakes’ mosatha from root mus 
‘steal’; (see Roots). The Ramayana presents bandha 3:56.21 
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from root bandh; Pra-mathami 6. 96 [95]. 15 from toot 
manth; pra-mardanti 2. 116.17 from root mpd. Prakrit 
has ganthai--grathnáti from root granth (Pischel, $512); 
bandhai bandhanti bandhami etc. from root bandh (Pischel, 
$513). BS has present indicative ase (==aSe, 1st singular 
middle) from root a$ ‘eat’; bandhati, imperative a-bandbabi, 
etc. from root bandh ‘bind’; present imperative ava-mardahi 
from root mgd ‘crush’; (see Edgerton, chap. 43, under 1 a$ 
(2), bandh (1), and med), 

(v) Change to the 2nd conjugation from the 1st. 

^/dhyai, anu—-na hi karyam anudhyáti bharya putravati sati / 
(T, G,, apadhyati. V, Da  anudhyayati no karyam) 
1. 224. 31 For avoiding hypermetric foot, and for pathya 
close. The form dhyāti seems to have been formed to past 
passive participle dhyàta under the analogical influence of 
the pair yata: yati. Root dhyai is conjugated in the and 
class from the Epic period (cf. dhyati etc, ‘E+’ in Whitney's 
Roots). NS 

Vedic has trásva trádhvam from root trai (see Roots, 
under trà ‘rescue’, Prakrit has pai pau from root gai; jbāi 
(= Epic dhyati) from root dhyai; gilai(=Epic glati) from 
root glai; (Pischel, $479). BS presents present imperative apa- 
cahi (see Edgerton, chap. 43, under (apa—) cay, revere: (2). 
(vi) Change to the 4th conjugation from the and. 

vi, prati+-adhi—ayam ca me mahabhaga kuksav eva Brhaspate | 
Autathyo vedam atraiva  sadaügam praty-adhiyata//, (S 
Aucathyo garbha adhatte sadamgam vedam uttamam) 1.98.9. 
For avoiding catalectic foot. According to Hemacandra 
4, 240 (cf. Pischel, $487; Edgerton, 28. 20), all the 
Prakrit roots and stems ending in a vowel, other than short 
a, may be conjugated according to 4th class, and this Pra- 
kritism: seems responsible for the above formation. 

avā, pra—vanac ca vàyuh surabhih pra-vayet tasmin kale tam 
rsim lobhayantyah / (K, N V, B,, Dn D,., T, pra-vayae; 
B,., G, pravapayet; D, pravatu; T, pravahayet) 1. 65. 42. 
INot metri causa. 


—. 
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nilotpala—samo gandho yasyàh krośāt pra-vāyati / 
(Si Na Vi Die Gs pradhávati; K, *viyati; N, B, Des Ga 
°vāti ca; N, B,., Mas ^vati vai; Bm G, °yati vai [G, ca]) 
1. 155. 43. For avoiding catalectic foot, and for diiambic 
close. i 

nilotpala-samo gandho yasyah krośāt pra-vāyati / ($, 
K,-, D, G, pra-dhāvati; Ny. V, B [except Bj] Da Dn Dis, 
M, pra-vati vai [M, ca]. T, striratnam abhirüpa bi $yama 
nilotpalam yatha) 1, 175. ro. For the same reason as 
stated above. Reading not certain. In these three cases as 
well, the above observation of Hemacandra is applicable. 
Root và ‘blow’ is conjugated in the 4th class and as para- 
smaipadi, from Vedic onwards. 

* Vedic has vayati etc. from root va ‘blow’ (see Roots, 
under Iva). The Ramayana presents pra-vayati 5. 13. 62 
from root va. Pali presents vayati ‘blows’ from root va, yayati 
‘goes’ from root ya; nabāyati *bathes'zssnayati from root 
sna; (see Geiger, $ 138). Prakrit has paai from root pā 
‘protect’; vaai vaanti etc. from root và ‘blow’; padi-haadi from 
root bha ‘shine’; pattidasi pattiaadi etc. from root ya ‘go’ 
compounded with prati; (Pischel, $487). BS has present 
imperative àXkhyayatha from. (a-)khya ‘tell’; present prati- 
_ bhayati ^st “nti, present imperative prati-bhayatu from root 
bha ‘shine’ compounded with prati; present optative nir- 
yayeyuh, present participle pra-yayatah (genitive singular), 
etc, from root ya ‘go’; present optative nirvayi from và 
‘blow’; present imperative snayahi from root sna ‘bathe’; 
(see Edgerton, chap. 43, under (3—) khya (1), 1. bha (1), 
yà (2), 2 va (1), and sna (1). 

(vii) Change to the 6th conjugation from .the rst. 
Mruh,a—aruhemam mama é$ronim nesyami tvàm vibàyasa/(S 
[except T,; G, om.] atohemam. Ny, atuhemam mama 
' prstham) 1.140. 5. For the 2nd type of spondaic opening 
_ in preference to the rst. The form seems to be based on the 
a-aorist atühat which occurs frorn'Vedic onward, The’ root 
ruh is conjugated according to the, th class for the first time 
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in Epic. The above form may be regarded as a-aorist 
imperative as well; but compare ruheyam etc, ruha ruhána 
‘V. B.S.’ in Whitney's Roots Cf. aruha, Ramayana 
6. 103. 36 (North western Recension). 


Vedic has vrsate etc., vrsant—from root vrs ‘rain’ (see 
Roots), The Ramayana has aruhanti 7. 65. 15. (Bengal 
Recension). Pali has à-rühati (Geiger, § 133. 3). Prakrit has 
jiai'jianti, etc. from root jiv ‘live’; à-ruhai á-ruhadu à 
ruha, etc. from root ruh in conjunction with the prefix 
à; (see Pischel, $ 482). BS presents present optative à- 
ruheyà from root ruh (see Edgerton, chap. 43, under ruh (2) 


B. Change of Conjugation with Change of voice 
(3) Active for middle 


(i) Change to the 1st conjugation from the 2nd. 


A/sü, pra--sadyo hi garbham rākşasyo labhante pra-savanti ca | 
(T, visravamti K, pramumcati ca kamatah; Ng labhamti 
prasavamti ca; Gj, süyamte sadya eva hi) 1. 143. 32. 
For diiambic close. Probably influenced by sūta, savisyati, 
according to the analogy of bhiita bhavisyati to bhavati. The 
oldest dated manuscript (N,) supports the form. Root sü is 
conjugated according to the 1st class for the first time in 


Epic. 


(ii) Change to the 2nd conjugation from the 1st (According 
to philologists, root trai belongs rather, to the 4th 
class) 


J trai—jaratkaroh puri dattà s3 tráhy asmün sabandhavan | 
(K [K, missing] N,, V; Dn D, [ali om. sa] trayasvasman; 
G, samerahy asmin; M, satrád asman) 1. 48. 24. 
adharmàt trahi mam rajan dharmam ca pratipadaya / 
(Ko, Bss D [except Da D,] pāhi) 1. 77. 21. 
tyakcavyam mam parityajya tratam sarvam  mayaikaya/ 
(V; Dn Dys G,, tráhi; Da G, trátum) 1. 147. 3. 
trahi tvam mam  mahárája patim  cemam — vimufica 


me | (Kj, 


^ 
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ÑN, V, BD [except D,] trayasva mam) 1. 158. 32. 

tráhi mam bhagavan papad asmád daruna-darSanat / 
(Nj, V, BD G,., pāhi) 1. 167. 21. 

abhidhavya tatah satvás cau crahiti vicukrusuh / (Ky... 
tau trdyetam. Ñ, tráhi crabiti cukrusuh;. My, trastas 
tráhiti cu?) 1. 201. 14. 

punnamno narakat putras trátiti pitaram mune / ($; 
Koia tràteti; K, N V, B D trayate. G, trayati Kg pitaram 
trayate sutah; G,., tráyateti puramatam) 1. 220, 14. 

All the above cases are for avoiding hypermetric foot. 
Tke forms seem to have been influenced by trata trasyate, 
according to the analogy of yata yásyati to yati. Trāti trahi 
etc, appear for the first time in Epic. Cf. trabi Ra. 1. 45. 
21 (bis); 1.60.19; 2. 107. 10; 2. 107. 14; 3. 59. II; 
3. 59. 13; etc. pari-tráti Rā. 5. 38. 44. 

(b) Middle for Active 


(t) Change to the rst conjugation from the 2nd 
w/svap—yasya bahia samāśritya sukham sarve svapimahe / (i,., 
. V, B D Sayamahe; G, vasi? 1. 150. 7. For avoiding 

catalectic foot, and for diiambic close, Svapate etc. appear 
for the first time in Epic. 


(i) Change to the rst conjugation from tha 4th. 

V$ram, vi—paniyam mrgayàmih. visramadhvam iti prabho/ 
(T, G °yam mrgaye yavat tavad visramyatàm iha) 1. 138. 10. 
Probably influenced by the.a-aorist aSramat and the causative 
$ramayati, Stamati-te etc. appear for the first time in the 


Epic. Cf. vi-&tameta, Ra..5. 1. 88; vi-Sramasva, Ra. 6. 81. 
86 (North Western Recension). 


(ii) Change to the 2nd conjugation from the 4th. 
Was, abhi—tad abhyasa-krtam matva :ātrāv abhy-asta Pandavah / 
($, K D, ?vasyati; N, B Da Dn D,., Ga °vapi sa; T, G,, 
. rátryám api ca; Gy. Sayap Mu "vabhyasta) 1. 123. 4. 
The regular form abhy-á-asyat =abhyäsyat with the 
usual active ending would have made the 5th syllable of the 
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posterior pada heavy, thereby violating the diiambic rule. 
Most of the versions dvoid the irregular form. The form 
is perhaps recorded nowhere else. See further, our chapter 
on the present system, under Augmentless imperfect with 
change of both conjugation and voice. . 


Vedic has yotsi from root yudh ‘fight’ (see Roots). 


There are also some present participles which show 
change of conjugation; these will be dealt with in the 
chapter on Verbal Adjectives and Nouns. 


HARENDRA CHANDRA SIL 


ia 
M 


H 


A Newly Discovered Inscription of 
Maharana Tejasimha of Mewar 


There is a mediaeval religious structure situated on an elevated 
rocky surface on the bank of the Gudela Tank, about 4 miles from 


. Delwada, which is 3 miles from Ghása and about 22 miles from 


Udaipur city. The monument, approached by means of a flight 
of steps from the east, consists of a common sabhimandapa and 
three dilapidated small shrines (devakulikas) in a single row 
and containing the images of lalitasanastba Hari, Hara and 
Brahma from north to south. But for these mediaeval 
images, the whole structure is devoid of any ornamental . 
detail or carvings. At the same time, the left hand side pillar 
of the porch, in front of Visnu chapel, bears a small inscription 
of V. S. 1164, probably referring to its construction by an 
architect named Trivikrama (i. e. Tivikrama in line 3) during 
the regime of crown prince Dujlabharaja (i.e. Dulabaraja -in 


line 2): — 
Line 1. si deg agy maw uf 23 REI 
Line 2. qaga flag ue gd Wee 


Line 3. qaan fafaerea 

Ie is thus evident that the structure was built during 
the first half of rath century A. D. The order of the 
chapels and their construction, so close to each other suggests 
that the structure was originally intended to be a Temple 
dedicated to Hari Hara Pitamaha and containing separate 
images of the three divinities in the principal back 
niches. This is corroborated by the epithet ‘Tripurasa- 
deva in lines 5 and 6 of n inscription of V. S. 1317 


1 Ha can be read as bha also. We do not know anything about 
this crown-prince and his father. 

2 Rais not very clear, Following letters are indistinct because of 
moss-deposit on this line. 
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engraved on a well-dressed rectangular slab acing east and 
fixed into the wall between the chapels of Hari and Hara. 
The later record refers to the grant of one midi of 
barley corn from the crop yield of village. Gudahà and 
likewise half a mädi of barley from village Makadathala for the 
deity Tripurusadeva, during the regime of Tejasimha, the para- 
mount ruler of Mewar, at a time when his chief Minister 
Mabattara Prasena Dhara was in charge of the administration. 
The exact date of this award is Samvat 1317, Sunday, 5th day 
of the dark-balf of the month of Sravana. The inscription con- 
sists of 8 lines, first two being of very small letters and the last 
one consisting of two letters only : — 


Liner. an jag 3339 qd "wur af x wat wag s qu- 
wisest «We Uu— 

Line 2. set Weiz aaraa Aig an rasa 
Ie 

Line 3. figa maaa Sug sux sf 

line 4. gega amea À qaa fa 8— 

Line 5. amt aA vf a? maeffg!0— 

Line 6. aa qu lisa geto 3 qut ar! !ag— 

Line 7. manà sp l gete d aega — 


Line 8. aq 
3 ie dqq. 4 ie. dfagpm. 5 ie. gg, an epithet, 


6 An obscure phrase, probably referring to modern ‘Kharavadon 
Ka Gudaba’ in association with this particular village called TEET 
even at present, : 

7 ie. Hindi qpara, tank. The use of local words in this Sanskrit 
inscription is interesting. 

8 ie, qf, a place where crop is stored on the field itself before 
it is finally removed to the villages. The use of this word is equally, 
interesting. 9 Le. Js 

10 ie. Hari-Hara-Pitamaba cited above. Ir ie, qq, barley. 


12 Another village in the vicinity of this temple. It is called by 
this name even now-a-days, 


13 A particular measure for weighing corn, 
.JHQ., MARCH, 1961 


= 


SES 
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Only two stone! epigraphs of Maharana Teja Simha of 
Mewar were known so far i.e. the Ghaghasa Inscription of V. S. 
1322 and the Chittor Inscription of V.S. 1324; the thira 
record. of course being the illustrated manuscript of Sravaka- 
Pratikramanacirni copied at Abar (near Udaipur) on Sunday, the 
14th day of the bright half of Magha month of V. S. 1317, when 
Samudvara was the chief Minister of Maharana Tejasimha. The 
` Kadmal Copper Plate of V.S. 1316 and dated in the regime of 
Tejasimha appears to be a sputious document. Under these 
circumstances, the newly discovered inscription of Sravana vadi 5 
of V.S. 1317, from Gudela Tank (near village Gudaha), appears 
to be the earliest extant epigraph!? datable to the reign-period 
of Maharana Teja Simha of Mewar, 

The use of some words of local Mewari dialect, cited 
above, is equally interesting in the epigraph. Mägi recalls 
to our mind the Sanskrit word mitaka or müdaka," meaning a 
*basket' probably containing corn of some definite quantity; 
Mitaka for weighing ‘barley’ as mentioned in the Paramarat® 
Inscriptions; Midbaka in the Puratanaprabandba-sangraba^* and 
Mida in the commentary thereof. Lastly, the Gujratt comment- 
aty of the Ganitasara, datable to the middle of the 1.th century, 
furnishes elaborate details about Mada and its relationship with 
various wéights and measures of lower denominations. According 


to this mediaeval text,?* 
gay = 1 a 
8 a = 1 It 


14 H.C. Ray. Dynastic History of N. India, Calcutta, 1936, Vol. 1I, 
pp. 1190-91. Annual Report of Ajmer Museum, March 1927, p. 3. 

15 Ray, op. cit., pp. 1190-91 ; Anand Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, 
Vol. II, Philadelphia, 1930. pp. 236-240, 

16 Sodbapatrika, Hindi, Udaipur, III (3), March 1954. p. 53. 

17 The Chief Minister now was Prasenadhara, 

18 Monier Williams, Sanskrit Englisb Dict., 1899, p. 825. 

19 D. C. Gangoly, History of Paramara Dynasty, 1933, Calcutta 
P. 243. 

20 Singhi Jain Series, 1936, p. 8o. 

21, Journal: of- Numismatic Society of India, VIII (2), 1946, pp. 141-42. 
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7 i16 dg — clown 
IO RAN =I AS 
208k =1 qe 


Kalaía was a measure of definite capacity according to 
ancient-Indian writers including Kautalya, Caraka etc. In 
Gujrat, Kalasi (i.e. kalasa}? denotes 16 'maunds"$ of weight, 
Viewed in this light, one máda would amount to 160, 
*maunds'. lt is just possible that Madi of the Udaipur Inscrip- 
uon of V. S. 1317 was identical with Mada weighing 160 
*maunds. The award of one?* and further half midi of barley 
to the temple of Tripurusa-deva of village Gudaha in those 
days must have been sufficient for the purpose. The use 
ofthe word midi in this solitary inscription of V. S. 1317 
from Mewar is thus worth taking note of. 


The newly discovered epigraph of V. S. 1317 futnishes the 
name of Prasenadhara as.the chief Minister of Tejasimha in 
Srávana month of V. S. 1317 where as Samudvara was holding 


this office in Magha month of V. S. 1317. 


A few geographical names, here, may be enumerated as 
Medapata i.e. Mewar (Udaipur region); Gadaba, a village near 
the Gudela i tank and the existing temple; Makadathala, another 
village in the vicinity. 

The inscription is equally important because of a specific 
reference to the existence of a temple dedicated to the well- 
known Trayi (i.e. Brahma, Visnu and Mahe$a) of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, a fact which is further corroborated by the architectural 
- details of the monument, The latter is an important archaeologi- 
cal relic? of the 13th century as it throws considerable light 
on the contemporary history, art and architecture of Mewar. 


Mention may also be made of an extract from the Jaina 


22 So often referred to in Chauhan Inscriptions. 

23 B. J. Sandesara, J. of Nim. Soc., op. cit, p. 146. 

24 ie, 640 ATT or 160 dg of barley. If that be so, 3 üg 
would amount to 1 ‘maund’, VR 
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manuscript Paksikavritti which was written at Aghatapur (modern 
Ahar—near the railway station of Udaipur) in V.S. 1309: — 
dag 135& ay araafe qx aia afe sRTWIÉ  GWERTSUÜTCSO 
wage saaana aR Ufa 
srrRisfrea x93 qemeuussüfafewé stacusfert RA- 
STITT RIGA BIA TITTY So quent TREAT AAT d 
as cited by G. H. Ojha (History of Udaipur, Hindi, I, V.S. 
1985, p. 167) who correctly identifies Jayata Simha with 
Guhila ruler Jaitrasimha of Mewar and father of Tejasimha, 
But the identification of other ruler with feudal lord Jayasimha 
does not seem to be plausible. The phrase cmfira safta 
Raar may be interpreted as wat Aaaa AA, that 
is, referring to Tejasimha, the paramount ruler of Ahàr in V. S. 
1309. He graced the throne [qozi] once occupied by 
Jaitrasimha. This interpretation may -be regarded considerably 
cogent because of the fact that reference to Jayasimha as the 
feudal lord during the sway of Jaitrasimha at Ahar, on the eve 
of the compilation of the manuscript at Ahar itself is quite 
inappropriate. When Jayata Simba can be identified as Jaitra 
Simha, Tejayasimba can well be interpreted to mean Tejasimha 
—the worthy successor of famous Jaitra-simha. I£ this is corro- 
borated by any epigraphic or literary evidence, the beginning of 
the regime of Tejasimha can be pushed back to the month of 
Magha of V.S. 1309 instead of V. S. 1317. The problem 
awaits further scrutiny before we propound any definite view 
regarding regnal years for Tejasimha prior to V. S. 1317. 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


25 I am obliged to Nathu Lal Ji Vyas of Udaipur for the trouble 
he took in accompanying me to this particular edifice on 15-12-1969, 


Place-names in the Garuda Purana 
(Alphabetically arranged) 


In the following pages a list of place-names and tirthas found 
in the Garuda Purina has been given. The place-name has 
been noticed by Nundalal Dey (D), Bimala Churn Law (L) 
and Pandurang Vaman Kane (K) in their geographical works, 
and by A. B. Keith (V) and V. R. R Dikshitar (P) in their 


L- Historical Geography of Ancient India. By Bimala Churn 
Law. Paris, Societe Asiatique de Paris, [1954] Printed in 
Calcutta V + 354p» 24cm. 

V z Vedic Index of names and subjects By Arthur Anthony 
Macdonell and Arthur Berriedale Keith. London, John 
Murray, 1912. 2 vols (XVI 4- 544; 4-592 +p.) 

[Reprinted by Motilal. Banarasidass, Varanasi, 1958]. 
Indian Texts Series. 

D- The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India. By Nundo Lal Dey. 2nd. ed. [Printed by C. Wollen 
at the British India Press, Mazgaon, Bombay.] London, 
Luzac & Co. 1927. X+262P., 1 map, cm. Calcutta 
Oriental Series, No. 21. E. 13. 

P- The Purina Index. By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 
University of Madras, 1951-1955. 3 vols. 25 cm. Madras 
University Historical Series, no. 19. Printed at G. S, Press, 

© Madras. » 
Vol. 1. A—N. ikxxxvi J-i—660 
2. T—M. 1—746 
3. uca—H. | 1—786 
[Puranas indexed; Bhagavata; Brahmanda; Matsya; Vayu; 
Visnu]. 

K = History of Dharma$ástra (Ancient and Mediaeval Religious 
and Civil law in India). Vol 4, sec. 4—Chapter 16—List 
of Tirthas, pp. 723-827. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1953. l 
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indexes, it is indicated by the letters D, L, etc. as explained 


here. 


In preparing this index I have followed the Vahgavasi edition 
of the Garuda Purana. 


10. 


11. 


I2. 


13. 


Place names in tbe Garuda Purana 
Agnidhara (also Kapila) (P, 314 ; L. 317) 
A river, LXXXIII. 71 b, 


S Anga—[D. 7; P. I. 20; L. 42-4; 204-209; V,. II] 


A country in the S. E. of Bba. LIV. 13a. 
Anutapta—(P. I. 57, 58) 

A river in the Pi. D., LVI. 42. 

Andhakaraka—(P. f. 68) 

A mt, in Kr. D., LVI, 12 a. 
Andhra—[D. 7; P. 1. 69; L. 140; V4. 23) 

A country and people in the S. of Bha. LV. 6 b. 
Abhisaha—(P. I. 80) 

A country in the N. E. of Bha, LV. 19 b. 
Amarakantaka—[K. 732; D. 4; P. L 81; L. 303] 

A tirtha, LXXXI. 9 b. 

Amrtà—(P. I. 85) 

A river in Pl. D., LVI. 4 b. 
Arnbastha—[D. 6; P. I. go; L. 65; Vj. 69] 

A country in the S. W. of Bha, IV. 15 a. 
Ayodhya— [K. 736; D. 14; P. 1. 95; L. 142; 67-9] 
(a) A tirtha, LXXXI. 7 b. 

(b) A kingdom; (established by Kaustka), CXXXII. 18a.; 
CXLVI, r4b.; CXLVII. 12b, 14a, 45b, 51b 
Arbuda— |K. 734; D. 10; P. L 111; L. 304] 

A country, Nisada king in, CXXIV. 4 a. 
Asmaka—[D. 12; P. 1 123, 139; L. 142] 

A country in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 14 a. 


A” 


Anartta~[D. 7; P. I. 159; L. 276] . 
A country in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 15 b. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


244 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Iksu—(K. 757; D. 77; P. L 182; L. 86; Iksumati) 
(i) A sea surrounding PI. D., LIV. 6 b. 
(ii) A river in Saka-D., LVI, 15 b. 


.. Indra-Dvipa—(P. I. 194) 


One of the nine parts of Bha. LV. 4 b. 
Indraprastha —(K. 758; D. 7z RE 196; L. 86) 
A city, CXLIX, 13 b. 
Iràvati—[K. 758; D. 793 P. I. 200; L. 86}. 
A tirtha, LXXXI, 22 a. 
Ilavrta—(P. I. 202) 
One of the varsas, LIV. 11 b.; itisthe middle 
portion of J. D., LV. 1a. 
Ujjayini—[K. 815; D. 209; P. L 21:2; L. 305-8; 
3323] . 
Mahakala tirtha in, LXXXI, 10 a. 
[Udaka] samudra—[P. 3. 540] 
XLVIII, 42 b. 
Udbhida—(P. 1. 228) 
A varsa in Kuga D. LVI, 8 b. 
Unnata—(P. I. 229) 
A mt. in Sal. D. LVI. 6 a. 
Usna—(P. I. 250) 
A varsa in Kraufica D. LVI, 11 b. 
Rksa—(K. 796; D. 168; P. I, 260; L. 328) 
One of the mt. of J. D., LV. 7 a. 
Rsikulya—(K. 797; D. 169; P. I, 273) 
A river in Bha. LV. 10 a. 
Rsyamüka—[K. 797 (Rsyavanta); D. 169; P.I. 274; 
L. 186 
A mountain, CXLVII, 25 b. 
Ekacakra —(D. 59) 
A city, CXLIX, r1 a. 
Ekamra[ka] (K. 750; P. I. 278) 
A tittha, LXXXI, 11 b. 
Kanka—(P. I. 297) 
A mt. in Sal. D., LVI. 6 b. 
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Kataha— 
One of the nine parts of Bha. LV. 5 a. 
Kanaka—(K. 762; P. I. 306) 
A river, LXXXIII, 24 a. 
Kanakhala—(K. 762; D. 88; P. I, 306; L.89) 
A mabatirtha, LXXXI, 29 b.; LXXXIV, 9 a. (N. of 
Mundaprstha). 


.: Kapalamocana—(K. 763: D. 9o; P. I. 309) 


A tirtha, LIf, 7 b. 
Kapila—(P. I. 312-3) 

A varsa in Kuga D, LVI, 8 c, | 
Kamboja—(P. I, 319; L. 88; V,. 138) 

A country in the S, W. of d LV. 14 b. 
Karnata—[D. 943 p. E. 326 ; L: 160] , 

A country in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 14 bi.. 
Kalasapura—[P. I. 331] 


Padmaraga mani [foreign fertis ] available in 


LXX, 21 a; (qitwriafisg: ) LXX, 22 a. — 
Kalihga—(D. 85; P. I. 332; L. 156-9) mE 

. A country in the S. E. of Bha. LY. 13 a; Diamond . 

( gadaa. LXVIII, 18 b) found i in, LXVIII, 71 a. 
Kaferumat—(P. I. 340) 

One of the nine parts of Bhá, LV. 4 b. 
Kaficipuri—(K. 762; D. 88; P. I. 345; L. 161) 

A tirtha, LXXXI, 8 a. 
Kamatirtha—(K 761; P. I. 350) 

LXXXI, 9 b. 

Kamarüpa—(D. 87; P. I. 351; L. 226-8) 

A mahátirtha where Kamakhya resides, LXXXI, 15 1. 
Kambhoja—(D. 87; P. L 354) 

A countty in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 15 a. 
Kālañjara —(K. 760; D. 84; P. I. 361-2). 

A mabátirtha, LXXXI, 19 a. 
Karttikeya—(K. 765; D. 95; P. I. 357) 

A tirtha, LXXXI, 9 a. l 


61. 
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Kalagadi— [P. I. 359 (aa mt.)] 
Pulakamani available in, LXXVII, 2 a. 
Kalasarpis—[K. 761; P. I. 364] 
A tirtha, LXXXI, 10 b. 
Kalindi—[K. 761; D. 85; P. I. 367] 
A tirtha, CXXVII, 10 b. 
Kavera— 


Country where Seenfeaufm available, LXXIX, 1a. 


. Kaveri—[K. 767; D. 97; P. I. 369-70; L. 38, 162] 


A river in Bba, LV. 8b ; LV 10 a. 
A tictha, LXXX], 11 a; 17 bj; 
Kasi— [P. I. 372. R. Kasika from Suktimanta] 
A river in Kuía D. LVI, 10 V 
Kasmira— [K. 765; D. 95; D. I. 374 L. 97] 
A country in the N. W. of Bha. LV. 19 b. 
Kagaya—[P. I. 372] 
A country in the E. of Bha. LV. 12 b. 
Kimpurusa—[D. 100; P.I. 378] 
. One of the Vargas, LIV. 31. b.j it is a part of I D. 
and is to the South of Meru, LV, 2 a. 


.? Kiritca—[D. 100; .P. I. 379; Le 98; V. L i57] 


A people to the E. of. Bhà.LV.63. ^ S 


Kiskindha—[D. 100; P.L 36e; K. 65 L. 2i 
CXLVIL 252a. — 
Kikata—[D: 100; P. I. 381; V4. 159] 
Jinasuta Buddha was born in, 1, 33 b.; LXXXII. 
4 b; LXXXIII 1 a. 
Kukudman— 
A mountain in Sàl. D, LVI. 6 b. 
Kunti— [D. 109] 
A country in. the middle region of Bhd. LV. 11 b. 
Kubjaka— [K. 771] . 
Sridhara tirtha & Hari. dis in, LXXXI, 10 a. 
Kubjámraka— [K. 771; D.105; P. I. 395 gaman | 
A mabhatirtha, LXXXI. 10 b. 
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62. Kumara—[K. 772; D 106; P.I. 397] 
` À varsa in Saka D, LVI, 14 b. 
63. Kumáradhára— [K. 772; P.I. 399 (?)] 
A river, LXXXIII. 72 a. 
64. Kumaci—[K. 772 (?); D. 107; P. I. 398; L. 169] 
A river in Saka D., LVI. 15 a. 
65. Kumuda— [P. I. 399] 
A mountain in Sal. D., LVI. 6 a. 
66. Kumudvati—[K. 772, P. I. 401] 
A river in Kr. D., LVI. v a. 
67. Kuru—[P. 1. 406; L. 50; V,. 166] 
() One of the vargas, LIV. 12 a.; it is to the north 
of Meru mountain, LV. 3 b. 
(ii) A country in the middle region of Bhi. LV. 11 a. 
63, Kuruksetra—[K. 773, D. 110; P. I. 406; L. sor; Vi. 
169] l 
A tīrtha, LXVI, 6 b.; LXXXI, 4 a; LXXXIV. 4 b. 
LXXXV, 23 b.; CXXVII. 10 a; CXLIX, 23 a. 
69. Kusi—[P. I. 412] l 
One of the seven Dvipas—LIV. 5 b,; it is surrounded 
by Sarpisamudra, LIV. 6 b.; Jyotisman, king of Kuga 
D. which is divided into 7 varsa according to the 
; name of his 7 sons, LVI. 8a. 
q0. KuSavarta—[K. 773; D. 111; P. L 414} 
A mahā tīrtha, LXXXI. 29a. 
71. Kusumoda—[P. I. 418] 
A varsa in Saka D. LVI, 14b. 
7^. Kufala: —[P.I. 113] 
A varsa in Kraufica D. LVI. 11b, Diamond ( staat 
found in, LXVIII, 17a. 
73. KuSeSaya—[K. 773; P. I. 416] 
A mountain in Kusa D., LVI gb. 
(74. Krtafauca— [K .771; P.I. 428] 
" A mahi tirtha, LXXXI. 202a. 
75; Krsnaveni— [K. 770-1; P.L. 453: D. 104] 
i A river in Bha. LV, ga; A ce, LXXXI: 22a. 


t 
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76. Ketumala—[D. 99; P. I. 457] 
One of the varsas, LIV. 13b; it is to the W. of Meru 
mountain, LV. 3a. 
77. Ketumala— [K. 768; L. 98 (Ketumati)] 
A river in Bha. LV. gb. 
78. Kerala: — [D. 98; P. I. 459; L. 163] 
Vidruma mani available in, LXXX, ra. 
79. Kokámukha—[K. 768; D, ror} 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 15a. 
8o. Konzgiri, 
A mahatircha, ed 27b. 
81. Koliva— 
A country in the N, E. of bha. LV. 19a. 
82. Kofala—[D. 103; P. I. 468; V, 190; L. 99] 
A country in the E, of Bha. LV. 12b. 
83. Kaubera— 
Pearl available in, LXIX. 23 b. 
84.. Kramu—[P, I. 480] 
A river in Pl. D., LVI. 4 a. 
85. Kraufica—[K. 770; D.. 104; P. I, 484] 
(i) One of the seven Dvipas: LIV. 5 b; it. is surrounded 
by Dadhisamudra, LIV. 6 b; King Dyotimat & his 
7 sons of, LVI. 11 a. 
(i) A mountain in Kr. D., LVI. i2 a. 
86. Ksira Samudra: (P. L 490] 
XLVIII, 42. b; LXXXII. 4 a. 
87. Khasa—[D. 99; P. I. 498] 
A country in the N. W. of Bha. LV. 17 a. 
88. Khyati—[P. I. sor] 
A river in Kr. D., LVI. 13 b. 
89. Ganga Sagar Sangam,—[D. 62, 171; P.I. 502] 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 2 a. 
go. Gangi—[K. 751 ; D. 61; P.I. 501; L 771 152; Vy 
217 
A LM LXVI. 7a; LXX, 4a; LXXXI. ra, 24a; 
CXXVII. 1o b. 


99. 
. 100. 
. 101. 
102, 
103. 
i 104. 
105. 


106. 
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Gangadvara—[K. 751; D. 62; P. I. 502; L. 33] 

A tirtha, LXXXI. 29a. 

Gandaki—[K. 751; D. 60; P.I. 507; L. 75] 

A tirtha, LXXXI. 22 a. 

Gabhastimat— [P. 1. 513] 

One of the nine parts of Bla. LV. 4 b. 

Gabhasti— [P. I. 513] 

A river in Saka-D., LVI. 15 b. 

Gayá— [K. 752; D. 64; P. I. 515; L. 219] 

A tirtha, LXVI. 6 a; LXXXI. 31 b ; LXXXII, 
1 a-18 b; LXXXIII co LXXXVI; CXLVII, 48 b. 
Gaudhára— [D. 60 ; P. I. 528 ; L. 52, 76, 306; V4. 
219] 

A country in the N. of Bha. LV. 18a, 

Gokarna—[K. 753; D. 70; P. 1. 544 i L. 79, 153] 
A maha tittha LXXXI. 192, 

Godà— [D. 69; P3. 546 ?] 

A tirtha, LXVI, 7a. 

Godavari— |K. 753 ; D. 69 ; P. I. 546 ; L. 22, 37-8] 
A river in Bha. LV. ga; mahátirtha, LXXXI. 18a, 
Gomati — [K. 745; D. 70; P. I. 551 ; L. 80; V} 238] 
A river in Bha. LV. 8b.; a tirtha, LXXXI. 7b. 
Gomeda— [P. I. 552] 

A mt. in PI, D., LVI 3a. 

Govardhana [K. 754; D. 72; P. L 554; L. 21, 
8o, 284] A maha tirtha, LXXXI, 21b; mountain 
CXLVIII. 4a 

Gauri— [K. 752 ; D. 63 ; P.L 560; L. 29] 

A river in Kr. D., LVI. 132. 

Ghanta—|P. I. 566] 

A country in the S. W, of Bha, LV. 14b. 

Ghrta Samudra—[P. I. 568] 

XLVIII. 42b. 

Candra —[D. 47; L. 146 Candragiri; P. I. 582] 

A mt in Pl. D., LVL 3a. 


707. 


112. 


I13. 


114. 


II5, 


116. 


i 


120. 
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Candrabhaga— [K. 742 ; D. 47 ; P.I. 585; L. 29, 72] 
A tirtha, LXVI, 7a; LXXXI. 112. 
A river in Bha. LV. gb. 

Candra—[D. 47; P. I. 587] 

A river in Sal D., LVI. 7a. 

Carana— 


A sacred place in Kikata de$a;—rivers in, LXXXIII. 1b. 


Citraküta—[K. 744 ; P.I. 601 ; L. 20, 73, 313-4] 
LXXXI. 7b; CXLVI. 11b; CXLVIL 11a, 14b. 
Cina— [D. 44; P, L 6ro; L. 73] 
Jaenfsanfy available in LXXIX, ra. 
Cedi—[D. 48; P.L. 611 ; L. 42-3, 49, 312-3] 
` A country in the E. of Bha. LV. 12a. 
Jambu Dvipa—[D. 80 ; P. 1. 629 ; L. 9.] 
One of the seven Dvipas; LIV 5a; it is surrounded 
by Lavanasamudra, LIV. 6b; 7b, 1ra, (King 
Agnidhra); . 
Jambüsara— 
A mahatircha, LXXXI. 12b. 
Jalada— [P. I. 642] 
A varsa in Sika D. LVI, UMP: 
Jala-samudra — 
One ot the seven oceans; it surrounds Puskara 
D,, LIV. 6b; LVI. 2o. a 
Jimüta —(P. I. 651) 
(1) A country in the S. W, of Bhi, LV, 142. 
(2) A varsa in Salmali D, LVI, 5b. 
Tankana—(P. 1, 660) 
A country in the N. E. of Bhà, LV, 192. 

Tapi—(K, 812; D, 204; P.2, 13; L, 36, 330) 

A river in Bha, LV, 8b; tirtha, LXXXI, 27a. 
Tamraparna—(P. 2. 16) 

Pearl available in, LXIX, 23a, 
Tamraparni—(K, 812; D, 203; P. 2, 16; L, 192) 

A river in Bha. LV, 9b. 


132. 


m 
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; Támravarna—(P. 4.17) 


One of the nine parts of Bha, LV. 4b, 
Tuügabhadra—(K. 814; D. 207; P. 2. 28; L. 38, 196) 
A tirtha, LXXXI, 8a. 
Tumbaru—(D, 207) 
Padmarágamani available here is — frerdtu 
quum, frg, LXX. 21a, 22a. 
Turaska—(D. 207) 
A country in the N. of Bha, LV. 6b. 
Tusara—(D. 207; P. 2. 31) 
A country in the N. W. of Bha. LV. 172. 
Toya— (K. 812; P. 2. 37) 
A river in Sal. D. LVI, 7a. 
Trigatta—(D. 205; P. 2. 43; L. 131) 
A country in the N.E. of Bha. LV. 19a. 
Tridiva—(K. 813; P. 2. 44) 
A river in PI. D., LVI 4a. 
Daksinapatha—(D. 52; P. 2. 63; L. 12, 14; Vy. 336 
The southern region of Bha. LV. 14b. 
Dandakaranya—(K. 745; D. 2. 52; P. 65; L. 41, 280) 
CXLVI. 1 zb. 
: CXLVII. 15a. 
Dadhisamudra—(P. 2. 68) 
A sea surrounding Kraufica D., LIV. 6b; 
XLVIII, 42b. 
Dasarna—(K. 745; D. 54; L. 314) 
- Pulaka mani available in, LXXVII, 2a. 
Dugdhasamudra— 
‘A sea surrounding Saka-D., LIV. 6b. 


: Dundubhi—(P. 2. 99) 


(a) A mt. in Pl. D., LVL. 3a. 

(b) A mt. in Kr. D., LVI. 12b. 

(c) A varsa in Kr. D., LVI. 11c. 

Devaka—(D. 54) 
A country where blue Vaidurya mani available, 
LXXX, 2b, 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


142. 


t 
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Devakütaka—(K. 746. Rage; P. 2. 115) 

A tictha, LXXXI. 11b, 
Devavrt-—(P. 2. 132) 

A mountain in Kr. D., LVI. 12b. 
Dyutimat—(P. 2. 137) 

A mt, in Kusa-D., LVI. ga. 


: Drávida—(b. 57 ; P. 2..140; L. 150) 


A country in the S. W. of Bha, LV. 15a. 


Dróna—(D. 58; P. 2. 144) 


A mt, in Sal, D,, LVI. 6a, 


Dvaraka—(K, 748; D. 58; P, 2, 146; L. icd 


A tirtha, LXVI, 6a; LXXXI, gai 

(Dvaravati) CXLIX, 152. 
Dhataki—(P. 2. 167) 

A varsa in Puskara, LVI, 16a, 
Dhiitapapa—(K, 747; D. 57; P. 2. 174) 

A river in Kusa D, LVI. roa. 
Dhenuka — (P. 2. 185) 

A river in Saka-D., LVI. r5a. 
Dhrti—(P2, 180) 

A varsa in KuSa D, LV, 8b. 
Nandigráma—(K 784; D. 138; P, 2. 200) 

CXLVII. 142, 
Nanditirtha—(K, 784; D. 138; P. 2, 200) 

LXXXI, 21a. 
Nayarastra—(P. 2. 215 (Navarastra)] 

A country in the S. W. of Bha, LV 142, 
Narmadi—(K, 785; D. 138; P. 2. 210; L, 36, 305, 

323) 

1. A tirtha, LXVI. 7a; LXXXI, 18b, 

2. A river in Bha, LV. 8a, 


3. Indragopa mani available in lower provinces, 


LXXVII, 1b 


Nalini—(K. 784; D, 137; P. 2. 213) 
A river in Saka-D, LVI, 15a. - 


| 


É 


160, 
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Nàga—(D. 135; P, 2. 217) 
A country in the N, of Bha, LV, 18a 
Nagadvipa—(P, 2. 219) 
One of the nine parts of Bha, LV. 5a 
Nabhi—(K, 783) 
One of the vargas, LIV, 11b; 13a 
Nárada —(K. 784; P. 2. 229) 
A mt, in Pl. D, LVI, 3a 
Nisikya mahatirtha—(K 785; D. 139; P. 2, 2353 
L. 290) 
LXXXI. 21b. 
Nastika country and people in the W, of Bha, LV, 16a 
Nisadha—(K 786; D. 141; L. 325) 
(i) A mt, to the S, of Meru, LIV, gb; 
(it) A country in the W. of Bha, LV. 16b 
Nila—(K 785; P. 2. 252) 
(i) A mt. to the N. of Meru, LVI, gc; LXXXI, 292. 
(ii) A country N, E. of Bhá, LV, 193, 
Nepala—(K 785; D. 140; P. 2. 263; L. 113) 
deenfewqf available in, LXXXL 1a 
Naimisa—(K, 783; D. 135; P. 2 265; L, 41, 113) 
A tirth, I. 3b; III. 1a; LXVI. 6a; 
LXXXI. 7a; CXXVII. 10a, 
Patachchara—(D, 150; P. 2, 278) 
A country in the middle-region of Bha. LV. rta. 
Padmavana—(P. 2. 283) 
Karketana, LXXV, 1a. 
Padma—(D. 143). 
A country in the E. of Bha, LV, 12a 
Payasvini—(K, 790; D. 156; r. 2. 286) 
A river in Bha, LV. 10a. 
Payosni—(K, 790; D. 156; P. 2. 287; L. 326) 
A river in Bha. LV. 8b; LXXXI. 18a. 
Pavitrà—(P. 2. 305) 
A river in KuSa-D., LVI. 10a. ` 


167a. 


178, 


- 179. 
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Paücala—(D, 145; P. 2, 308; 5 42, 50,63, 115; 
V. 468) 
A country in the middleregon of. Bha. LV. rra; __ 
" CXLIX. 12a. : 
Pataliputra—(D. 151; L, 45, 249-5 1) 
A city, CXXXII. 8b. 
Patálaloka—(P. 2. 312) 
Pearl available in, LXIX. ju) 
Pandya—(D. 147 P. 2. 311; L. io) 
Pearl available in, LXIX. 23b. - 
Paraloka—(D. 148) 
Pearl available in, LXIX, 2 23a. 
ParaSava— ZR ; 
Pearl available in, LXIX, 2 " 
Párasika— (D. 149; ‘P. 2. 316) 
Pearl available in, LXIX, 24b. 
Paribhadra—(P. 2. 318) 
A mt. in Bha. LV. 7b. 


Pivara [Ka] (P 2, 337) 


A varsa in: Kraufica D, LVI, 11b. 
Pasupata tirtha—(K. 789; D. 150; P, 2. 324) 
LXXXI, 14b. 
Pundatikavat—(D. 161; P. 2 339) 
A mt. in Kr, D, LVI. 12b. 
Pundarika—(K 793; P. 2, 339) 
A river in Kr. D, LVI, 13b. 
Pundra—(D. 161; P. 2. 340; Vie 536) 
Pearl available in river of, LXIX. 24a, 
A country in the S. E. of Bha, LV, 13a. 
Diamond ( zaraay LXVIII. 18c) available in, 
LXVIII, 17a. 
Pundravatdhana—(D. 161; P. 2. 340; L. 7, 246-8) 
A mahi tirtha where Kartikeya resides, LXXXI, 16b 
Pulinda—(D. 161; P. 2. 360; L. 184) 
A country in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 142. 
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Puskara—(K 793; D. 163; P. 2. 363; L. 41) 
One of the seven Dvipas; LIV. 5b; it is surrounded 
by the sea of (LVI. 18b) water, LIV. 6b; LVI, 16a, 
(king Sabala); Description of Puskara D, LVI, 19-20; 
a tirtha, LXVL 6a; LXXXI, 7a. 

Puspavat—(P. 2. 370) l 
A mt. in Kusa-D, LVI. ga, 

Prayaga— [K 792; D 160; P. 2. 426; L, 117-8] 

. A tittha, LXVI. 6b; LXXXI, 2b 

Prabhakara—-(P. 2. 421) 

A vatsa in Kuga D, LVI, 8c 


Prabhása—(K. 791; D. 157; P. 2. 422; L. 117, 293.) 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 4b; CXXVII. 10a. 
Plaksa—(P. 2. 451) 
One of the seven Dvipas; it is surrounded by 
Iksusamudra, LIV. 6b. roa; its king Medbatthi 
and his 7 sons, LVI. 1a, 2b. 
Phalgu — (K. 790; D. 156; P. 2. 453; L. 32, 251) 
A river, tirtha, LI, 26a; LXXXIII. 4b, 22b; 
LXXXIV. 132, 142, 20a. 
Badarikasrama — (K. 737; D. 15; P. 3. 455; L. 69) 
—A hermitage of Vyasa, II. 2a; LXXXI. 65 
Balahaka—(P. 3. 467) 
A mountain in Sal. D, LVI. 6a 
Bahlika — (D. 15; P. 2. 482) 
A country in the N. of Bha. LV. 18a. 
Brahmaputra—(K. 741; 774; D. 40; L. 34» 213) 
A country in N. E. of Bha. LV. 19a. 
BrahmeSaksetra— l 
A tittha, LXXXI. 11b. 
Bhadrafva—(D. 2. 535) 
One ofthe varsas, LIV. 12a; it is to the E. of 
Meru, LV. 1a. 
Phandira tirtha—(K. 738; P. 2. 550) 
LXXXI. 152. 
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192. Bhirata—(D. 32; P. 2. 553) 
One of the varsas; it is to the S. of Meru, LV. 2b; 
4a; divided into 9 regions. LV. 4-5. 
193. Bhimarathi —(K. 739; D. 33; P. 2. 564; L. 144) 
A river in Bha. LV. ga; Bhimaratha tirtha, 
LXXXI. 22a. 
194. : Bhrgutunga—(K. 739; D. 34; L. 72) 
A tirtha; LXXXI. ob. 
195. Magadha—(D. 116; P. 2.592; L. 42, 44—5, 208, 
232-34; Vy 1 16) 
A country in the E. of Bha, LV. 12a 
195a. Matahga—(D. 127; P. 2. 600) 
A mt. where diamonds ( $«x, dte 18c) are found; 
LXVIII, 172. 
196. Matsya—(D. 128; P. 2. 602; L, 42, 51, 320; V2. 121) 
A country in the middle region of Bha. LV 11a. 
197. Madra—(D. 116; P. 2. 609; L. 105; V. 2. 123) 
A countty in the N. of Bha. LV. 18a. 


198. Madhyadesa—(D. 116; P. 2. 614; L. 12; V. 2. 125) 
The middle region of Bhà. drinks river water. LV. 
roc; consists of Paficala, Kuru, Matsya, Yaudheya, 
Pataccara, Kunti, Sürasena countries LV, 11b. 

199. Manicaka—(P. 2. 595) 

A varsa in Saka D., LVI. 14b. 

200. Manojava—(P. 2. 624) 

A river in Kr. D., LVI. 13a. 


201. Mandaracala—(K. 779; D. 124; P. 2. 629; L. 21) 
A mt. in Kusa-D., LVI. gb.; CXLVI. 3b, ob. 
Maha tirtha, LXXXI. 15b. 

202. Mandaga— 
A varsa in Kruñca D, LVI. 11b. 

202.3. Martya Gahgi— 
A river in Bharata, LV. 10a. 

203. Malaya—(K. 778; D. 122, P. 2. 644; L. 22, 172-3) 

~ Amt. in Bharata LV. 7a. 
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2T. 
206. 
207. 


208. 


209. 
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Mahakala—(K. 776: P. 2. 648) 
A tirtha, LXVI, 7b. 


MahakeSa—(P. 2. 649) 


A country in the N. W. of Bha. LV. 2 


l Mahákefi-— 


A tirtha, LXXXI. 11a. 
Mahadruma—(P, 1. 651)- 
A varsa in Saka D. LVI. 14c. 
Mahàanadi—(K. 776; D. 117; P. 2. 654; L. 22, 37, 


235) 
A river in Bha, LV. ga; LXXXIV, 5c; LXXXV, 23a. - 


Mahinada—(K. 776; P. 2. 654) 


A country in the N. W. of Bha, LV, 17b; 
tirtha. LXXXI 12a. ` 
Mahavira—(P. 2. 665 qgdtá ; L. 125, 307). 
A varsa in Poskari D, LVI, 16a. 
Mabifoila— 
A mt. in Kr. D., LVI, 12b. 
Mahiga—(D. 120; P. 2. 668) - 
A mt. in Sal-D., LVI. 6a. 
Mahi—(K. 777; D. 1193 P. 2. . 670; L. 105, i: d 
A river in Kusa-D., LVI. rob. ` 


.. Mahendra—(K. 7773 D. 119; P. 2. 671; L. 22) 


A mt. in Bhā; IV. 7a; tirtha, LXXXI. 17b. 


Mandavya—{K. 779; P. 2. 676; V. 2. 148) 


A country in the N, W. of Bha, LV. 172. 
Manasa—(P. 2. 686) 
A varsa in Sal D., LVI. sc 
Mánasa — (K. 778-9; D. 123; P. 2. 685; L. 111, 122) 
tirtha, LXXXIV (in North) 6a.; (in South), 7a. 


. Mé§nasottara—(P. 2. 634) 


A mt. in Puskara D., LVI, rób. 
Mahismati—(K. 777; D. rep 2. 701; L. 174, 305, 


322) 
. Maha tirtha, LXXXI. 192. 


200. 


222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
um 
227. 
228. 


229. 
230. 
231. 


232. 
233. 


234- 
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Mithila—(D. 130; P. 2. 708; L. 236-9) 
Yajfiavalkya in, XCIII. 2a. 
Mundaprsta—(K. 782; D. 134; P. 2. 713) 
. Maha tirtha; . LXXXIII. 2a; LXXXIV, gb, 26a. 
LXXXVI. 4à. 5a. 


Muni—(P. 2, 716) 


A varsa in Kraufica D,, LVI, 11c. 
Musa—(P. 2. 718; L. 175; 289 musika) 

A country in the N. W. of Bharata, LV. 17a. 
Mülaka—(D. 133; L. 175-6) s 

A country in the S. E. of Bha, LV. 13a. 
Mulika— : 

A countty in the N. W. of Bha. LV. 17a. 
Mekala—(K. 781; D. 130; P. 2. 728; L. 20). 

Pulaka mani available in LXXVII, 2a. 
Meru—(D. 130; P. 2. 7363 L. 111, 175) 

A mt. in Jambu D. LIV. 7b; LV. 2. 
Moda(r)ki—[P. 2. 742 Modaka] 

_A varga in Saka D, LVI. 14c. 
Mleccha—(P. 2. 745; V. 2. 181) 

country in the W. of Bha. LV. 16a. 

Living in Himachala, N. of Bharata; LV. 18b. 
Yamuni—(K. 824; D. 215; P. 3. 16; L. 34, 36, 1353 
V. 2. 186) 

CXXVII. rob. 
Yavana—(D. 215; P. 3. 20; L. 136-7) 

country and people to the W. of Bha. LV. 6a, 

16a; deenfeprfü available, LXXXIX. 1a. 
Yoni—(D. 216; P..3. 39) l 

A river in Sal-D., LVI. 7a. 
Yaudheya—(D. 215; P. 3. 40; L. 342-3) 

A country in the middle region of Bha, LV. 112. 
Ramya (Ramyaka)—(P. 5. 56) 

One of the varsas, LIV. 12a; in the W. N. of 

. Meru, LV. 32. 


239. 


240. 


241. 


242. 
243. 
244- 
245. 


246. 


247 


248. 


2482. 


249- 
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Rajagrha—(K. 795; D. 165; P. 3. 63; L. 254-5) 
Mahatirtha in KikatadeSa, LXXXIII, ia. 
Ratri—(P. 3. 70) 
A river in Kr. D., LVI. 132. 
Ramagiri—(K. 795; D. 165) 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 8a. 
Rameswara—(K. 795; D. 166; P. 3. 77; L. 185) 
A tittha, LXXXI. ga, 


l Ravana Gatga— 


A sacted river in Sithhala, LXX. 4b. 
Pearl and other gems available, LXX, 5-7. 
Reva—(K. 796; D. 168;; p. 3. 99; L. 238; V. 2. 226 
A tirtha, CXXVII, 1o b 
Romaka— 
Country where blue Vaidurya mani available, LXXX, 
2b. 
Rohita—(D. 170; P. 3. 105; V. 2. 228) 
A varsa in Salmali D., LVI, 5 b. ` 
Lañkāpurī—(D, 113; P. 3. 112) 
CXLVI. 13a; CXLVII. 21b, 36b, 38a, 39b. 
Lambaka(Lampaka)—(D. 113; P, 113) 
A country in the N. of Bha, LV. 183. 


i Lambana—(P,. 115) 


A varsa in Kuga D, LVI, 8b. 
Lavana—(P, 118) 
One of the seven seas; it surrounds the Jambu D., 
LIV, 6b. 
Lata—(D. 114; L. 287) 
A country in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 15a. 
Lokaloka—(P,. 127; L. 170) 
A mt. beyond the Svádudaka-samudra which sur- 
rounds the Puskara D., LVI. 20a. 
Lohadanda—(P.3. 129; D. 115;): 
A Mahatircha i Mahavisnu resides, LXXXI, 15b. 
Vahga—(D. 22; Py. 135; L. 59, 267-9; Va 237) 
A country in the S. E. of Bha. LV. 13a. 


250. 


(251. 


254. 


253" 


256. 
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Vana—(D. 21) 
A tirtha in KikatadeSa, LXXXIII, 1a. 
Varada—(D. 23; P,. 152; L. 38, 199, 341) © 
A river in Bha. LV. 8a; LXXXI. 18a. 
Vagadava— 
Pulakamani available in, LXXVII. 2a. 
Vamana—(K. 817; P, 193) 
A mt. in Kr. D., LVI. 12a. 
Váránasi—(K. 618-42, 818; D. 233 Py. 197; L. 42, 
46, 94, 208) 
‘A tirtha, LII. 7b; LXVI, 6b; LXXXI. 3b; LXXXIV. 
5b. . 
Varaha—(K. 818; D. 23; P% 199) 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 15a. 
Varuna—(D. 26; P,. 201) 

One of the parts of Bha. LV. 5. 
Vidarbha—(D. 34; P,. 225; L. 340-1; V} 297) 
A country in the S. E. of Bhacata, LV. 13a. 

Vidarbha—(K. 820; D.35) 

A river in Bha. LV. rob. 

Vidura— 
A mountain, LXXIII, 3a; near it in Kamabhiitika 
Vaidürya mani available, LXXIII. 3b. 

Videha—(D. 35; P,. 229; V,. 299) 

A country in the E. of Bha. LV. rab. 

Vidyudamb(h)a—(P,. 233) . 

A river in KuSa-D., LVI. rob. 

Vidruma—(P,. 234) 

A mt. in Kusa-D., LVI. ga. 
Vidhrti— 
A river in Sal-D., LVI. 7b. 

Vinayaka—(K. 821; P,..239) 

A maha tittha, LXXXI. 8a. 

Bindusaras—(K. 740; D. 38; P,. 484) 

A tittha, LXXXI, 22b. 


“ 
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268. Vindhya—(K. 821; D. 37; Py 240; L. 19,20, 360). 
(1) A mt; in Bbā. LV. 7b; Countries in the region of 
this mt, are in S. E. Bha. LV. 13b. 
(2) danfan available, LXXIX. 1a; tirtha, LXXXI. 
18b. 29a. l 
:269. Vindhyafaila— 
A Where Nisáda (Son of Venu), ‘dwarf and black used 
to live, VI. 6b. 
270. ` Vipasa—(K. 821; D. 38; P4. 243; L. 134) 
coc c A river in PI. 'D., LVI. 4a; tirtha, LXXXI. 112. 
271. Vimocani—(P,. 252) 
` A river in Sa-D., LVL ža. -> 
‘272. Viraja—(K. 822; D. 38: Ps 254) 
Slc. A maha tirtha; LXXXI. a7 5 
:273. Viraja—(K. 822) 
A mabatittha; LXXXI. 20b; LXXXIV. Ta 
274- . Vi&ala—(P,. 263 Vigalya) 
© ‘Mahatirtha; LXXXIV. a 
275- Visala—(K. 822; D. .393 Bs. 465) 2 
"T , A country; LXXXIV. ni CXL. 11a. 
276. 'Venuka—(P,. 324) ` 
l A river in Saka-D., LVL 15b. 
277. Venuman—(P,. 315) 
A varsa in Kuga D, LVI, 8b. 
278. Venvatata—(Venva, D,. 316) 
Diamond found, LXVIII, 17b; dim 
available, LXVIII, 18a. 
279. Vedasmrti—(K. 819; D. 28; P, ») 
A river in Bha. LV. 8a. 


280, Vaitarani—(K. 817; D. 18; pe 325; L. 37, 198, 267) 
A river, LXXXII. 61b. 
281. Vaidyuta—(D. 16; P,. 331) 
A varsa in Sal. D. LVI. 5c. 
282.  Vaibhraja—[D. 16. lake; P4. 333; L. 265 (?)] 
— A mt. in Pl. D., LVI. 3b. 
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282a. Vairatha—( P.3. 334; ); 


283. 
184. 


28s. 


288. 


29o. 


291. 
292. 
293: 
294. 
` 295. 
296. 


297. 


A varsa in Ku$a D., LVI, 8b. 
Saka—(P,. 354; L. 295) 
A country in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 152. 
Satadr#—(K 803; D. 182; P, 371; L. 30. 121) 
A river in Bha. LV. rob. 
Saka—(D. 172, Py. 397) 
One of the seven Dvipas, LIV. 5b; it is surrounded 
by Dugdhasamudra, LIV. 6b; king Bhavya, LVI, 142. 
Sambhala grama—(K 799; D. 176; P} 385) 
Kedára tirtha ia, LXXXI. 6a; CXLIX. 40a. 
Salagrama—(K. 799; D. 174; P, 409; L. 187 
. A rth, LIV, 13b; LXVI. 6a; LXXXI, 14b. 
Salmala —(D. 175?; P4 411) 
One of the seven Dvipas, LIV. 5a; it is surrounded by 
Surásamudra, LIV. 6b; Vapusman, king of, LVI. 5a. 
Sikhi—(K. 804, P4. 415) 
A river in Pl. D., LVI. 45. 
Sivà —(P,. 429; Va 381) 
(i) A river in Bha. LV. 8a. 
(i) A river in Kusa-D., LVI. 10a. 
Sukara—(K. 808, D. 195) 
A tirtha, LXVI. 6b. 
Suktimat—(K. 808; D. 196; P, 438) 
A mt. in Bhà. LV. 7a. 
Sukla—(P,. 444) 
A river in Sal-D., LVI. 7a. 
Sukratirtha—(K. 808; P, 442) 
LXXXI. 19b. 
Sürasena— (D. 197; P, 457: L. 42, 51) 
A country in the middle region of Bha. LV. rıb. 
Sringavéra—(K 807; D. 192; P, 460? ; L. 128, 261) 
CXLVI. 11:5; CXLVI. rob. 


l Sringin—(P,. 460) 


A mt. to the N. of Meru, LIV. 9c. l 
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298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 


303. 


304. 


385: 


306. 


307- 


: 308. 


399. 


:310. 


311. 
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Sona river—(K 806; D. 188; P, 466; L. 128) 
Mahz tirtha, LXXXI 12a ; LXXXIV. 5b. 
Sriksetra —(K 806; D. 191; L. 189) 
_ A tirtha, LXVI, 7b. 
Sripurusottama—(K 793; D. 162); 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 172. 
Sriraügapattana —(K. 807; D. 193; pa 483; L. 189) 
A mabátirtha, LXXXI. 27a. 
Srifaila—(D. 193, P4. 484) 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 8b. 
Sveta—(K. 811; D. 200; P, 495; L. 191 (?) ) 
1) A mt, to the N. of Meru. LIV. ge. 
2) A varsa in Salmala D. LVI, 5b. 
3) An island where Visnu resides, II. 28a; 
LXXXI. 7a; CC. 12a. 
Saügam—(D. 177) 
A tirtha on the confluence of Gaüga, Jamuna & 
Sarasvati, LII. 6u. 
Sandhyi—(K. 860, D. 176, P. 529) 
A river in Kr. D., LVI. 13a... 
Saptagodavar—(K. 801; D. 178; Py. 531) 
A tirtha, LXXXI. 17b. 
Sammati—(P,. 545) 
A river in Kufa-D., LVI. 10a. 
Sarayü—(K. 803; D. 181; P, 553; L. 120; Vg. 433 
A river in Bha. LV, 8b. 
Sataswati—(K. 802; D. 180; P, L. 14 553; Ve 434) 
(i) A river in Bharata, LV. gb; Lil. 6a, CXXVII. 
10b. -à ' 
(ii). A tirtha, LXVI. 7a; LXXXI. sb. 
Sahya—(K. 798; D. 171; Ps. 576; L. 21. 186) 
A mt. in Bha LV. 7a; Ekavira maha tirtha in—, 
LXXXI. 28b. 
Sarpisamudra— 
One of the seven seas, it surrounds the Kufa-D., 


LIV. 6b. ` 
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312. Sagara—(D. 171) 


313 


314. 


324. 


325. 


One of the nine parts of Bharata, surrounded by sez, 
LV. 5b. 
I). Ravana G. river in — , LXX, 33. 
Sithhala—(D. 185; P,. 603) 
(1) One of the nine parts of Bharata, LV, 5. 
(2) Pearl available in, LXIX; 23a; 24b; 38b. (used 
by people of). 
(3) Krsnavatna Padmaraga mani in, LXX. 21a; 22b; 
Indranila mani in—, LXXV. 1a; 
Sukāmāra— (P,. 608) 
A varsa in Saka. D, LVI. 14b. 
Sukumati—(K. 809; D. 196; P} 608) 
A river in Sáka-D., LVI. 13a. 
Sukria—(P,. 609) 
A nver in Pl. D., LVL 4b. 
Suprabha— (P,. 641) 
A varsa in Sal. D. LVL sc. 
Sumanas—(D. 196?; D, 650) 
A me. in Pl. D., LVL 3b. 
Surasa—(K. 809; P, 660) 
A river in Bha. LV. 8a. 
Surasamudra—(P,. 662) 
One of the seven seas; it surrounds Sal. D., LIV. 
6b. 
Surastra—(D. 197; P, 663; L. 297-8; 305) 
Diamond found here, LXVIII, 17a; 18a ( area) 
Süta— 
A country in the E. of Bha, LV. 12a. 
Setubandha—(K. 804; D. 184; P,. 689) 
A tircha, LII. 7a; LXXXI. 8b. 
Saindhava—(Sindhu) (D. 186; P,. 692; L. 8; V,. jay 
A country in the W; of Bha. LV. 16a. 
Somaka—(D. 188; P,. 696) 
A mt. in Pl. D., LVI. 3b. 


35d. 


339: 


340. 
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Sauvira—(D. 183; P,. 709) 

Diamond found, LXVIII, 17b; 18a (afres Jaar) 
Saurastra—(D. 183; P,. 708) 

Pearl available, LXIX. 23a. 
Stana—(D. 194) 

A country in N. of Bha. LV. 18a. 
Strimukha— 

A country in the S. W. of Bha. LV. 15a. 
Setirajya—(D. 194; Py. 716 strirastra;) 

A country in the W. of Bha. LV, 152. 
Svarnaksa— 

A mahatirtha, LXXXI. 20b. 
Svami—(K. 810; D. 199) 

A tirtha, LXXXT. 152. 


© Hari—-(K. 756; D. 236; P, 747) 


A mt. in KuSa-D., LVI. ob. 
Harita varsa—(P,. 750) 

In Salmali D., LVI. 5a. 
Haridvara—(K. 755; D. 74; L. 81) 

A tirtha, LXXXI, 2a, Gaga is most ped here. 
Harivarsa—(D. 74; P} 752) 

One of the varsas. LIV. nib; it is to the S. W. of 

Meru, LV. 2b. 


Hataka Hemaka—(D. 74; L. 29) 
(= Virata), Pearl available, LXIX. 23b. 
Himavat—(K. 756; D. 75; P, 767; Va 503; L. 81) 
(1) Pusparaga mani available, LXXIV, ra. 
(2) A mt. to the S, of Meru, LIV. gb. 
(3) Bhismaka mani available in—-LXXVI, 12. 
Himacala—(L. 81) 
A mt. populated by Mlecchas in the N. of Bha. 
LV. 18b. 
Hiranmaya (Hiranvat)—(D. 76. P}. 768) i 
One of the varsas, LIV. 12a; it is to the E. S. of 
Meru, LV. 1b. 
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341. Hemaküta—(K. 756; D. 75; P4 779) 
A mt. to the S. of Meru, LIV. gb) 
342. Hemagaila—(P,. 781) 
A mt, in Kuga-D., LVI. 9a. 
343. Haima parvata— 
Diamond found, LXVIII, 17a-18a, 


SisADAS. CHAUDHURI 


MISCELLANY 
An Interesting Inscription of Cauhána Simharaja 


The Harsa Nath Inscription of V. S. 1030 (973 A.D.) and 
dated in the reign-period of Cauhana Vigraharaja Il refers to 
_ the conquests of his predecessor Simharaja and construction of 
the well known Siva Temple of Harsa Nath near Sikar, on the 
13th day of the bright half of the month of Asadha of Vikrama 
Samvat 1013 (El, Ul, p. 124, verse 18 ; 14., XLII, pp. 60, f. 
Le. gaa 9093 mge g 33 xh save fafa in line 23). In 
this inscription, Simbharaja’s predecessor Vakpatiraja I has been 
given the epithet of Mabaraja only whereas in line 34, Simharája 
is called Mabarajidbiraja, a fact which is confirmed by 
the hitherto very little known inscription of V.S. 1013 in the 
Siva Temple at Pichanwala (near Merta City, Jodhpur ; now 
connected with Bus Service from Merta City to Puskara). The 
Pichanwala Inscription, of the 4th day of the bright half of che 
month of Pausa of V.S. 1613, specifically refers to the contem- 
porary ruler Simgharaja (i.e. Simharája) and the awards by his 
Mabamtaka- named DurggaraJa,? son of Caheraka and others. 
Durggaraja has been referred to many times therein. — 
The Pithanwala Inscription is therefore the solitary indepen- 
dent and extant record of the regime of Simbaraja, and the Siva 
Temple of Harsa Nath appears to have been built during the 
lifetime of Simbaraja, who, according to the Pribvirája-V ijaya- 
Mabakavya (V, verse 45), is said to have built a Siva Temple 
at Puskara itself (cf. Dashratha Sharma, op. cite, p. 230). Pr. 
B. N. Reu, who published the text of this inscription in the 
Administrative Report of Jodbpur Museum and S. P. Library at 
lodbpur for year 1941, Jodhpur p. 5, Appendix A, is doubtful 


1 H.C. Ray, Dynastic History of N. India, Calcutta, Vol. II, 1936, 
p. 1064. Dasharath Sharma, Early Caubána Dynasties, 1959, Delhi, 
PP- 239732. - 

2 He was the prominent figure regarding the award of the donations, 
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about the exact identification of Simharaja. But the same epithet 
Maharajadbiraja for Simharaja in both the epigraphs, same year 
for Simharája (i.e. Samvat 1013) and religious activities of 
Simharája at Puskara seem to confirm the fact that the ruler of 
Thanwala® record is none else than the Caubána ruler Simharaja, 
the successor of Vakpatiraja I and predecessor of Vigraharaja H. 
lt is regretted that the Pichanwala Inscription escaped the notice 
„of most of the historians‘ and may therefore be presented her 


as deciphered by B. N. Reu (op. cit.): — 


Line i. ač dag 9093 fouls v aa HETCI— 
» 2 Ma was: aenadam ZSRTS 
» 3. agaga: aam Agami 
4. agaaa area gait) dures d— 
5. aa aaqa: (2) Garda tae qurci wo ca 
e 6. RERI at af oder» qu tt q— 
7. fate. an dee ofa weet qa aT 
8. aaea sgersiger dar gas WIRT SIS— 
» 9. x) an aga afe...ga | gre afa v()— 
» I0. faq qur aae «rf Bares WT araarfa ( WT )- 
» rr. frepaeerfpera dar...a qR areas q- 
p 12. Utd BATS (A) PHT AI RTT 
» 13. WR ENT NUTS gaT 
» I4. GR Feat (ct) dare 
» 15. TAJT: 
» 16. gi: [a]a 
» 17. UAT 
, 19. amd 


The Pithanwala Inscription of V. S. 1013 is of sufficient interest 


3 Puskara is so near Pithanwala and both the places are now 
connected by a regular bus-service. 

4 There is no reference to this record in the works of Drs. Ojha, 
Sharma, Ray etc, It appears that the particular Adm. Report of Sardar 
Museum Jodhpur did not reach them for necessary reference. 

l 5 Is it the ancient name of village Thānwalā ? There is also a 
place called Nanda, 7 miles from Puskara, 
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as it confirms the regnal year of V.S. 1013 Simharája.! Besides 
this, it helps us in suggesting the name of the contemporary 
Cauhana ruler on the eve of the completion of the construction" 
work of the Harsa Nath Sikar Temple by expert architect named 
Canda-Siva. Line 4 of the Thanwala Inscription states clearly 
that the award was made for the god vatfea on the eve of 
Aditya-grabana. Therefore the particular inscription might have 
originally belonged to some 10th century Sun Temple of 
Simharaja's time. Durgaraja was the Karapaka (cf. lines 
12-13). It was he who issued the order of the donations for 
the presiding deity sitvarfeaeq of this temple. Does this 
inscription really belong to the existing Siva Temple at Than- 
wala or was it brought from some other temple of the vicinity? 
lt is equally possible that this Saiva structure at Thanwala was 
originally a Särya Temple and was converted into a Saiva edifice 
at some later date. The award therefor and that too on the eve 
of the Solar Eclipse ( smfaney ) was quite opportune. A 
contemporary stone relief presenting the Sesasayi theme ina 
vivid manner and discovered at Thanwala itself, has been 
preserved in the Sardar Museum at Jodhpur. The Thanwala 
Inscription aüd the temple, both require scientific study 
by the epigraphists and scholars of Cauhana history. We are 
of course not yet aware of any definite date regarding the acces- 
sion of Simharaja to the Cauhana throne ; very probably it was 
before Asadba month of V.S. 1013. Similarly it is not possible 
to determine the last regnal year for this Simharája and the 
beginning of the regime of his successor Vigraharája Il who was 
a paramount ruler in V,S. 1030. This is the earliest 
known date for Vigraharaja. 
R. C. AGRAWALA 


6 It is of course regretted that there is no reference whatsoever to the 
lineage of Simharája in this particular inscription from Pithanwala, 

7 D.R. Bhandarkar (J, Ant., 1913, p. 58) was of the opinion 
that this temple was originally built by Guvaka I, one of the predecessors 
of Simharüja. In fact the Temple was completed in V. S. 1013 as stated 
in the Harsa Nath Inscription cited above. 


A nate on the Kharaparas mentioned in the 
Nabhinandana-jinoddhara-prabandha 


In a note recently published in this Quarterly’ Dr. Dasaratha 
Sharma has drawn attention of scholars to references on 
certain historical events of the reign of Sultan *Ala-ud-din Khalji 
in the Jain work Nabbinandana-jinoddhara-prabandba. In verse 
HI. 9 of this work it is said that the “armies of the Kharaparas 
roamed about in" Sultan Alávadina's country and “that he dealt 

„with them in a manner that prevented their return."? 

Inspite of the mention of the Kharaparikas in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta? and the Kharaparas in. three 
Batihagadh inscriptions, one dated in V. S. 1385,* another? 
also probably of thé same date and the third? ‘without any date’, 
it is not understood why Dr. Sharma should have identified them 
with the Mongols,’ who ate also said to have carried raids into 
the dominions of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. Dr. Sharma has given no 
grounds for this identification. 

The Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta mentions 
the Kharaparikas as one of the peoples who paid taxes to 
Samudragupta, obeyed his commands and performed obeisance 
to him. The two dated Batihagadh inscriptions speak of 
one Julachi as the commander of the Kharapara armies and 
governor of the Cedi country. The third also refers to a 
certain commander of the Kharapara armies and governor 
of the Cedi country. Unfortunately the name of the Commander 
cannot be read and the date is not given. But in any case it 
cannot be any far distant from the date of the other two 
inscriptions at the same place. 

Two of these Batihagadh inscriptions refer co Sulrán Mahmüd 
of Yoginipura, whose officer was Julachi.2 Mahmüd is a 
mistake for Muhammad, who may be identified with Muhammad 


1 JHQ., Vol. XXXII, pp. 96 ff. 


2 lbid., p. 97. 3 Cil. Vol. H, p. 8. 

4 Hiralal: List of Inscriptions in C. P. & Berar, No, 103, p. 58; 
El, Vol. XU, pp. 44 ff. 5 lbid., No, 104, pp. 58-59. 

6 Ibid., No. 105, p. 59. 7 1HQ., Vol. XXXII, p. 98. 


8 Hiralal; op. cit., p. 58. 
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bin Tughluq? as the date V.S. 1385 (A. D. 1328) would fall - 
in his reign, which extended from 1325 to 1351 A. D, Yoyini- 
pura is the present Delhi. 

This disproves Dr. Sharma’s identification of the Kharaparas 
with the Mongols. The Kharaparas or Kharaparikas were a 
warlike tribal people living in the nothern part of Damoh 
district and the southern parts of Tikamgadha and Panna districts 
of the present Madhya Prades. They were probably mercenary 
fteebooters who fought for anybody for pay or plunder and loot. 
The region round about Batihagadh was conquered by ‘Ala-ud-din 
Khalji in the year 1309 A.D., the date of a Bahmani inscrip- 
tion in which ‘Al@-ud-din is mentioned as the Sultan of this 
region,? from the Candela Hammiravarmman of Kālañjara 
whose name occurs in another Bahmani inscription dated in V. S. 
13659 (1308 A.D.) of Mabarajaputra Sti Vaghadeva of 
the Parihara family and a feudatory of the Chandelas. Vaghadeva 
is also mentioned ina Sati record in Patan in the Jabalpur district 
and dated in V. S. 1361" (A.D. 1303) and in another at 
Salaiya, three miles from Bamhani, in the Damoh district and 
dated in V.S. 1362 (A.D. 1304). 

It was under the leadership of Vaghadeva probably that the 
Kharaparas were roaming about in the dominions of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Khalji, who was compelled to lead dn expedition to exter- 
minate them and to conquer these regions trom the Candellas. 
‘Muhammad bin Tughluq thought it better to enlist these Khara- 
para freebooters into his service, and organised them into a 
fighting force. He appointed one Julachi as the commander of 
this force and also as che governor of the Cedi country in which 
the area inhabited by the Kharaparas.4 was included. 

Sant Lar KATARE 


9 Hiralal’s identification (List of Inscriptions in C P, & Berar, p. 
58) of Mahmüd with Tughluq Mahmüd II cannot be accepted on 
chronological grounds, ; 
ro Hiralal, op, cit, No. 101, p. 57. 11 Ibid., No, 100, 
12 EL, Vol. XII, p. 11, fn. 1. 13 Ibid. p. 11. fn, 2. 
14 Also called Kharparas in one of these inscriptions at Batihagadha, 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PURANAS. By A.D. 
Pusalker. Bhavan’s Book University. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chaupatty, Bombay. 

We have here a collection of papers written by the learned 
author from time to time on different aspects of the Epics and 
the Puranas. They were originally published in various journals 
and publications, The most important and by far the longest 
paper is the last one which gives a critical and bibliographical ana- 
lysis of the voluminous works done by scholars here and abroad 
especially from about the second decade of the twentieth century, 
on the Epics and Puranas. lt comprises more than two thirds’ 
of the entire volume, if the Introduction, which occasionally 
supplements the information given in the main work, particularly 
in regard to the early period, is taken into account. The 
analysis is fairly comprehensive but there are omissions of a few 
items here and there, e. g., M. S. Aney’s Ramayana Tradition in 
the present-day Ceylon (Proceedings of the Fourteenth All-India 
Oriental Conference, Darbhanga, pp. 206-18). A number of 
important titles in some of the provincial languages have also 
been included. In connection with the Bhagavadgita the 
omission of the most prominent contributions like those of 
Mahatma Gandhi cannot escape one's notice. Five other papers 
constituting the first five sections of the work ate the following: 
Puranic Cosmogony ; Were the Puranas originally in the Prakrit 7 
Vayu Purana versus Siva Purana ; Kuru$ravana and Kuru- 
samvarana ; historicity of Krsna. It will be seen that in almost 
all these papers, discussions centre round controversial issues, and 
the conclusions arrived at by the author on a critical evaluation 
of the prevalent views deserve careful consideration. He refutes 
Pargiter's theory of the Prakrit origin of the Puranas and explains 
the cases of so-called Prakritism as being ‘due to the influence 
of popular speech on the transmitters and transcribers of the 
Puranas.’ On the question of the rival claims of the Vayu and 
Siva Purana to be included in the list of Mahapuranas, a thorough 
scrutiny of the extant texts reveals, it is shewn, that the 
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‘printed Vayu-Purána isa genuine Mahapurana and that the 
‘Siva Purana is a late work not fit to be called a Mahapurana’, 
The question of the historicity of Krsna on which scholars are 
sharply divided is discussed at length. The following are the 
conclusions reached on different aspects of the question: Krsna 
was originally a real man, who had an important role in the 
Bharata war which took place some time about 1400 B.C. ; his 
deification dates back prior to Buddha. The life-story of 
Krsna reconstructed on the basis of Puranic and Epic accounts is 


an interesting feature of the section. 
l CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


Reviews 


SOME PROBLEMS OF SANSKRIT POETICS. Sushil 
Kumar De, Professor Emeritus, Jadavpur University, Calcutta, 
and Honorary Fellow, Royal Asiatic Society. Firma K. L, 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta. 

The volume contains a selection of monographs and articles, 
fifteen in all of Dr. S. K. De published in various oriental 
journals and other works and dealing with different aspects of 
Sanskrit poetics, and with old texts pertaining to it along with 
their authors. The papers cover a wide range of interesting topics, 
viz., the problem of poetic expression; Bhamaha’s views on Guna; 
Anandavardhana on Sarmghatanaà Gaudi riti; theory of rasa; 
Santarasa in Natyasastra and Dagariipaka; Akhyayika and Katha 
in Classical Sanskrit; Curtain in ancient [Indian literature; 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana; Bhanudatta; the problem of 
Bharata and Adibharata; Mammata’s Kavyapraka$a; Rasarna- 
valamkata of PrakaSavarsa; the text of  Kavyalokalocana IV. 
Students of Sanskrit literature will be thankful to the pub- 
lishers for bringing together in a handy volume the valuable 
but scattered writings of a reputed scholar who is an authority 
on matters relating to Sanskrit poetics. It is a matter of 
gratification that the publishers are also engaged in reprinting 
other important but out of print works of the learned author. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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Warrer H. Maurer—The Jaina Commentator Sumativijaya: 
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D. TBHIBAUT'S ARGUMENTS 


(AGAINST TILAK AND JACOBI) 


87. The aim of T.'s book The Orion, and J.'s article in the 
1A., “On the Date of the Rigveda” is, according to Th., essentially 
qus one and the same ; both of them attempt to prove 
upon the views from astronomical data contained in the Vedas, 
ofTilak and and Brahmanas that these point to a time much 


Jacobi to be 


identical inas- more ancient than . 
iene e, has been generally assumed, 


them prove Th. points out that difference between the two 
t H 1 1 Li . A . 
ta el scholars is that while J. is bent on proving the 


antiquity of the civilization, T, is putting emphasis 
on the antiquity of the Vedas themselves. 

For Th., the important point for decision is: whether the 
passages in question can be properly explained only on the 
hypothesis that they embody astronomical observations made by 
Vedic Aryans in the early times assumed by both writers.’ 

88. Th. takes up the two passages, which "contain various 
vie neues statements as to the day on which the introductory 
a ee day on ceremony of consecration (dikgha) for the so-called 
ayana sacrifice gavam-ayana sacrifice is to begin." Not satisfied 
is to begin. with others’ renderings, Ih. translates them him- 
self. His translations are reproduced below. 

Taitt. Sam, Vli 4.8.—"Those who wish to consecrate 
themselves for a year (i.e., for the gavam-ayana which lasts a year) 

should consecrate themselves on (the day called) 


Thibaut’s tran- o käshjakā. For the ekashtaka is the wife of the 


slation of the 


er nrbe year ;/in her he (ie., the year) dwells that night. 
Sanvhita. ^ Manifestly beginning the year they (thus) conse- 


crate themselves.—With a view to the injured 
(part) of the year consecrate themselves those who. consecrate 
themselves on the ekashtaka ; there are the two seasons whose 
nameis'end. With a view to the reversed (vyasta) (part) of the 
year indeed consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves 
on the eküshfakü ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘end’. 
“They should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni full moon. 
The mouth of the year indeed is the Phalgunt full moon; beginning 


1 14A.,1895, p. 85 : 

2 According to J., the period referred to in the Vedic literature ranges 
from about 4500 B.C. to about 2500 B.C., while according to T., it is from 
about 5000 B.C. to about 3000 B.C. (Arctic Home). IA. 1895, p. 85 

3 'Ibid., p. 88 
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' the year from the mouth they consecrate themselves, In this 
there is one fault, viz., that the vishuvat-day (the central day 
of the sacrifice) falls within the. cloudy time. They should 
consecrate themselves on the Chitra full moon, The mouth indeed 
of the year is the Chitra full moon ; beginning the year from the 
mouth they consecrate themselves. In this there is not any fault. 


“Four days before the full moon they should consecrate them- 
selves ; for them the buying of the soma falls on the ekashjaka ; 
thereby they do not render the eküshtaka void. For them the 
pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the month. 
Their months are accomplished with a view to the former half. 
They rise (from the finished sacrifice) in the former half; when 
‘they rise herbs and plants rise after them ; after them rises the 


fair fame.  'These sacrifices have prospered' ; after that all 
prosper,” 


Tandya Brühmana V. 9.—“They should consecrate themselves 
on the eküshtaka. For the ekāshțakā is the wife of the year ; 
Thibant's-tran- in her he dwells that night. Manifestly beginning 
slation of the the year they consecrate themselves. In this there 
frog the nes is that fault that non-rejoicing they step down into 
Brühmana. the water, With a view to the cleft (vichchhinna) 
(part) of the year they consecrate themselves who consecrate 
themselves on the ekashtaká ; there are the two seasons whose 
name is ‘end’. With a view to the injured (part) of the year they 
Consecraté themselves who consecrate themselves with a view to 
the seasons called ‘end’, Therefore the consecration is not to be 
performed on the ekashtakà. 


“They should consecrate themselves in Phalguna. The mouth 
of the year indeed is the Phalguni (full moon) ; beginning the year 
from the mouth they consecrate themselves—In this there is the 
fault that the Vishuvat-day falls within the cloudy time. They 
should consecrate themselves on the Chitra full moon. The eye 
indeed of the year is the Chitra full moon; on the side of the face 
is the eye; from the face (i.e., beginning) commencing the year 
they consecrate themselves, In this there is no fault.—They should 
consecrate themselves four days before full moon, For them the 
buying of the soma falls on the Vishuvat, etc. etc. (without any 
. éssential divergence from the concluding portion of .the Taittiriya 
_ passage)?  . ; | 


1 14.1895,pp.85,86 — "n^. 2 Ibid., p. 86 
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89. Th. then makes a general remark as follows: “As the 
gavam-ayana is a festival celebration extending over a wbole year, 
Gevinaeand it is antecedently probable that it, or its intro- 
may coincide ductory ceremony, should begin on some day 
BN hee which marked the beginning of the year, and that, 

therefore, the four different terms referred to in 
the passages above translated should represent either different 
beginnings of the year which were in use at one and the same 
time, or else, possibly, beginnings acknowledged at different 
periods,"' Th, states that J, and T. adopt the latter view, and 
that T. assumes with the Mimamsakas that the last term, viz., 
‘four days before the full moon’ refers to the full moon of the 
month Magha, 

The Taitt.-Sam. and Tandya-Br. thus finally decide in favour of 
a beginning of the sacrificial year nearly coinciding with the civil 
Thibaut oxplains beginning of the year. i He further puts the whole 
how Tilak arrives case for T. in the following words: “It is probable 
pas year 4000 that the civil year began on the day of the winter 

solstice, and we therefore may conclude that the two 
Vedic books, which decide in favour of the gavām-ayana beginning 
on or about the full moon of Māgha, were composed in the period 
when the summer solstice was in the asterism Maghas. This agrees 
with the position which the Veda? assigns to Krittikas as the first 
of the Nakshatras; which position has always been explained as 
pointing back to the time when the vernal equinox was in 
Krittikas. Now Krittikas marked the vernal equinox, and Maghàs 
- the summer solstice, at about 2350 B.C., and this, therefore, is the 
time at which we must suppose the Taittiriya-Samhità and similar 
works to have been composed. If then, we further find that the 
Taittiriya Samhità mentions two other terms for the beginning of 
the year-sacrifice, viz, the full moon in Phalguni and Chitra, we 
must conclude from analogy that thosc two terms also once marked 
the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead us 
back to about 4000 and 6000 B.C.? respectively. Those rules were 
remembered at the time when the Taittiriya Samhità was composed, 
but, as no longer agreeing with the actual state of things, were 
mentioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in 
accordance with reality, viz., the one which makes the winter 
solstice coincide with full moon in Maghas."* 


L Ibid., p. 86 2 Ibid., p.56 
3 According to Tilak's Orion 4 1A., 1895, pp. 86, 87 
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90. The statement by Th. quoted above gives a gist of the 
views of T. as found in the Orion. According to Th., J. supports 
The beginning of the rule fixing the beginning -of the year-sacrifice 
the year-long on the full moon in Phalguni, which rule as J. says 
sacrifice in Rie . : : 
Phalguni full was prevalent from the time when the winter (sic) 
mo bout 4500 i i i 
B. C le duppoce a solstice occurred along with the full moon in 
by Jacobi. Phalguni, i.e., about 4500 B.C., in agreement with 
other Vedic passages making the summer solstice fal! along with 
Phalguni. Th. states that J. takes the last term (4 days before the 
full moon) to be connected with Citrā (Caitra) fullmoon and thinks 
it to be a later addition! 


91. Th. feels that he has no right to declare the conclusions 
srnyeg at by J. and T. alike to be altogether imposible. “Vedic 
civilization and literature may be considerably 
Before accepting 
the findings of ^ Older than has hitherto been supposed, and 
Tike eee reminiscences of ancient observations may have 
Ee oniinn that been preserved in books themselves belonging to a 
quoted admit of much later period".? But. before Th. accepts the 
‘no other inter- ^ conclusions of J. and T., he wants to be convinced 
pretation than x el 
tbat given by thatthe passages on which the conclusions are 
, them. based, admit of no other interpretation than 


that put on them. 


` “Are we really obliged, we must ask ourselves, to ascend with 
Jacobi and Tilak to 4000 B.C., and to follow the latter scholar 
Thibaut thinks even into the dim distance of 6000 B.C., or else to 
that there is 2 via precipitate ourselves, with Jacobi, in the opposite 


media, and con- 
rr of Jacobi direction as far down as 200 B.C.? Or is there, 
not eere perhaps, after all, some means of reconciling the 
in toto. different statements as to the beginning of the 


gavüm-ayana in such a way as to make them fit in with one and 


the same period, and that a period not too widely remote from the . 


time to which works such as the Taittiriya Samhita and Tandya 
Brahmana have hitherto been ascribed?" Th. endeavours to show 
that this can be accomplished and that conclusions arrived at by 
` J. and T. cannot be upheld.? 


92. Th. then discusses a passage from the Kausitaki-Brahmana 
(XIX. 2. 3). He complains that T. has not discussed it, 


^1 Ibid. p. 87 2 Ibid., p. 87 - 3 Ibid., p. 87 
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. ,. because, as Th. thinks, T. would have arrived 
The Kaugitaki I "MUS 
passage. at a different conclusion if he had taken suffi- 
cient notice of the Kaus. passage. We reproduce 
below the text in question which was omitted by Th., only its 
translation being given by him. 


QW gen IATA serra Serena were safe. 
wel engen cgi der Adana a vw daan 


mmga dat Gus adad ma aaa wd: odaqu sn 
wafa usu 


« 8 mamng aaa mA a- 
TaN ramea saga d agfa issarà Sq - 
ssd a were gqez/ apa: egaa «o gea 
Rea wfqunssqaqeregü aaa Jadna amna fear- 
agafa a naa aff aa: weetaatta a aaa afad 
asa enaA qafa wrneferer aema ga- 
argata d aa agata aa fafedt a daat daduussu 
agains HA Anaa arga T ga ote: rA WD fuu 
ea qd rfr ea mA qeu uum ag 7 jeu Wut 
dam gel waft wearer safer eque angaa 
ded a Aaaama. wae RA aa sed vale 
neers aaa Braga uera erg üau 


“They are to consecrate themselves one day before’ the new 
moon of Taisha?, or of Magha: thus they say, Both these 
a (alternatives ) are discussed; that of Taisha, 
Translation of 2 i : 
the text by however, is more agreed to, as it were. They 
Thibaut. (thus) obtain the additional thirteenth month. So 
great indeed is the yearas that thirteenth month ; then the whole 
year is obtained. He (the sun) indeed rests on the new moon 


1 It should be 'after'—cvidently a printing mistake. 

2 Taisha=Pausa 

3 “Both of these views are current but that asto Taisha is the more 
current as it were.” —Keith, the Rigvedic Brahmmas, (Tr.), p. 452 [Tr. of 
passage from the Kaus.-Br.] 
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day of Mágha, being about to turn towards the north.* Thus they 
rest who are about to perform the rites of the prüyariya atiratra (the 
first day on which soma is pressed). Thus they reach him [the 
sun] for the first time.... He goes for six months towards the north? ; 
they follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days each. 
He having gone six months towards the north? stands still, being 
about to turn towards the south.* Thus they stop, being about to 
perform the rites of the Vaishuvatiya day, Thus they reach him 
for the second time. He goes six months towards the south.’ 
They follow him with the returning celebrations of six days each. 
Having gone six months towards the south® he stands still being 
about to turn towards the north.” Thus théy stop, being about to 
perform the rites of the Mahdvratiya day. Thus they reach him 
for the third time. Because they reach him three times, the year 
is arranged threefold; for obtaining the year (they do thus). 
About this there is sung a sacrificial stanza ‘Arranging the days 
and nights like a wise spider; six months always towards the 
South. and six towards the north wanders the sun’,* For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south.’ 

“They are not to consecrate themselves at that time. The grass 
has not yet come out, the days are short ; shivering they come 
out of the avabhritha-bath. Therefore, they are not to consecrate 


1 Keith translates the word as “northwards” and Lthink more properly. 
According to T., Uttarayana is susceptible of two interpretations, viz. (1) 
"turning towards the north from the southern-most point", (2) the passage of 
' the sun into the northern hemisphere, ie. to the north of the equator. If we 
adopt the first meaning, the Uttardyana and the year must be held to com- 
monce from the winter solstice, while if the second interpretation be correct, 
the Uttaráyaga and the year must have once commenced with the vernal 
equinox ; .....the second of the two interpretations, given above, is more likely 
to be the older one. (Tilak, The Orion, p. 26). Keith's translation supports 
the Second interpretation and Th.’s translation supports the first. 

‘He goes north for six, months?’ —Keith 
‘Having gone north for six months.” —Keith 
"Being about to turn southwards.’—Keith 
‘He goes south for six months.” —Keith 
‘Having gone south for six months.’ Keith 
‘Being about to turn north.’ —Keith 
‘With regard to this this sacrificial verse is sung: 
Obtaining the days and nights, ~ 
Like a cunning spider, 
For six months south constantly, 
For six north the sun goeth'—Keith 
9 ‘For six months he goes north, six south’. —Keith 
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themselves then. They are to consecrate themselves one day after 
the new moon of Chaitra. The corn has come out then; the days 
are long ; without shivering they come out of the avabhritha-bath. 
Therefore this is the established rule.”* 


. Ld = & 

. From the above passage of the Kaugttaki-Brahmana, Th. finds 
; three different terms for the beginning of thc 

Three different = 

terms forjbegin- Gavamayana: 


ing Gavam- C " 
ayia are found (1) the day following the new moon of Taiga ; 


by Thibaut. 
ae (2) the day following the new moon of Magha ; 
(3) the day following the new moon of Caitra.? 


93. Th. thinks that the second term is a variation of the first. 
Hence he confines his attention to “that term which the [ said ] 

; Brahmana declares to be preferable, i.e., the begin- 
Thibaut reduces i i . . 
the year-begin- ning of the diksha on the day following on thc 
dones A aim, new moon of. Taisha.” Further, by new moon, 
and Caitra. Th. understands, following Vinayaka's commentary 
on the Kaus-Br., the new moon preceding the full moon of the 
particular. month. He thinks, however, that this does not compel 


] him to assume with Vinàyaka that a month is- 
The interpreta- 


tion of new reckoned from full moon to full moon so that thc 
ae months would begin with the dark half (although 


to this also there would be no particular 
objection).* 


94. “In the strict terminology of later times", continues Th., 
“indeed the amavasya@ of Taisha could be the amavasyá preceding 
the full moon in Tishya, only if the month Taisha were reckoned 

from ful moon in Mrigaśiras to full moon in 
Mer LL EN Tishya ; while if it were reckoned from new moon 
ness of termino- to new moon, the amāvasyā of Taisha would mean 
logy for the time s AE . : à 
ofthe Kausitaki- the last tithi of the dark half following on full 
Bralimana: moon in Tishya and preceding full moon in 
Maghás...But there is no reason compelling us to assume such 
strictness of terminology for the time of the Braühmana, especially 
when we consider that new moon is, strictly speaking, not a lunar 
day, but only the moment when the dark half comes to an end and 
the light half begins ; so that the beginning of the first day of the 


1 1A., 1895, pp. 87, 88 
2 The subject has been gone into a later para. 
3 Ibid., p. 88 4 Ibid., p. 88 
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light half has as much right to be called * amavasya! as the end of 
the last day of the dark half”! 


95. According to Th., as the Diksa begins one day after the 
new moon which precedes full moon in Tisya, celebration of 
Thibaut shows upavasatha "which immediately precedes the first 
how the beginn- day on which Soma is pressed, falls on the new 
ing of yearlong month of Māgha (i.e., the new moon preceding full 
with winter moon in Maghas)”.? He thinks this to be accurate, 
solstice. $ 

for from the day after Taisa new moon up to 
Magha new moon there elapse 29 days, 17 of which go for Diksà, 
and 12 for Upasad. “The result of this arrangement is that the 
real celebration, as distinguished from all introductory ceremonies, 
begins together with the ‘resting of the sun’ before he starts on his 
progress towards the north. The text thus clearly indicates that 
what is to be aimed at is the coincidence of the meen of the 
year-sacrifice with the winter solstice".? 


96. The reason for preference of the next day to the new moon 
Why Citra . in Caitra, is that the season is more advanced and 


preferred.. ME agreeable, the days are longer, and the water morc 


pleasant for bathing. 


97. In explaining the divergences in the year-beginning, Th. 
states that “The impression which the coupling of the two 
alternative beginnings thus leaves in our mind is 
The older prac- ni 3 " . : 
tice of beginning that the original intention and practice of the 
yearly sacrificeon Kayshitakins was to begin their year-sacrifice on 
winter solstice i P k 
was not keptup the day of the winter solstice, thus following the 
anda more. con sun in it d ith the first si ificial 
venient beginning n its upward course wi rst six sacrificia 
was adopted, months and again in its downward course with the 
Thibaut states. : oa A 
latter six months. But gradually the sacrifice, as it 
happens in such cases, became more and more formal; the old 
beginning was no longer insisted upon, and a new one, more 
convenient in several respects, was substituted. But. there is 
nothing to indicate that the two beginnings allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year, recognised at different periods, 
Some sacrificers preferred the solstitial beginning, some the 


vernal one; that is all".* 
98. Th. points out that the Kaus, passage has another 


1 Ibid. p. 88 © . 2 Ibid., p. 88 
3 Ibid., p. 88 - 4 Ibid., p. 89 
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The Kaugitaki-Br. 


states that the 
winter-solstice 
coincides 

with the new 
moon of Magha, 
i.e., it occurs at 
the beginning of 
the white half of 
Mágha according 
to Thibaut. 


i 
the beginning 


81 


importance, viz., that it contains a definite state- 
ment regarding the relation of the lunar calendar 
of the time to the solar year. -“It says that the 
winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
Màgha, ie. with the new moon preceding full 
moon in Maghiás." Th. finds here well-known 
ground, for a well-known doctrine of the Jyotisa 
Vedanga is that the winter solstice takes place at 
of the white half of Magha (or the end of the 


amavasya of Pausa).? 
99, All these facts lead Th. to conclude that the winter solstice 
itself is in Sravisthas, etc., etc.:in fact, from this the whole system 


The Kausitaki-Br. 


belongs toa 
period when the 
winter solstice 
was in Sravistha 
—not an ancient 


date. from which 


the dates of the 
Taittiriya- 
Samhita 

and Tündya- 


of Jyotisa V edanga follows’ we must finally conclude 
that the Kausitaki-Brahmana, “unless it be assumed 
to record observations made at an earlier time, 
belongs to the period when the winter-solstice was 
supposed to bein Sravishthás".* In plain words, 
“the data which the Kaushitaki-Brahmana supplies 
concerning the beginning of the gavam-ayana do 


Brahmana are not 1h no way lead us back into very ancient time"." Th. 


distant, states 
Thibaut. 


then poses before himself the question, whether it 
is possible to interpret the Taittiriya and Tandya 


texts in a somewhat analogous way, and thus “connect them with 
one'and the same period, not very distant from the period of the 
Kaushitaki-Bráhmaga". He goes onto enquire, if the alternative 
dates for Diksa given by the Zaitt-Sam and Tandya-Br. can 
be accounted for by the assumption that at one and the same 
time the gavam-ayana was optionally begun at different periods 
of the year, for reasons sufficiently valid to explain such differences, 
He finds the answer to be in the affirmative.’ 
100. Th. then examines the meaning of the passage that the 
full moon in Phalguni is the mouth, i.e., beginning of the year. 
Th. says that “This statement, or the closely 
related one that ‘the (month) Phalguna is the mouth 
of the year’ occurs in numerous other places of the 
Brühmanas, and must therefore be held to represent 
_ an opinion generally prevailing in what we may 
call the Brahmana-period. Where then has this 
beginning of the year to be placed? Either, we feel naturally 


1 Ibid., p. 89 
3 14A. 1895, p. 89 


il 


The expression, 
‘Phalguni full 
moon is the 
mouth of the 
year’, is being 
examined by 
Thibaut. 


2 Ibid., p. 89. 1100 B.C. according to Thibaut. 
4 Ibid., p. 89 5 Ibid., p. 89 6 Ibid., p. 89 
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inclined to reply, at one of the solstices or at one of the equinoxes. 
Now that the solstices were, in India, looked upon 
Thibaut states 
that the Phalguni as marking the beginning of the year we know 
ites iis pa positively from the Jyotish Vedanga and similar 
vernal equinox in works (not to speak of the whole later literature), 
the Brahmana- 
period. and also from the Kaushitaki passage discussed 
above; implies the view that the year-sacrifice is 
made to begin with the winter solstice for the winter solstice is 
viewed as the beginning of the natural or civil year. Moreover, the 
Vedas contain numerous references to the northern and southern 
progress of the sun, it, therefore, is antecedently probable that the 
solstices should have formed starting points for the civil year.' 
According to Th., the view of T. and J. that the Phalguni full-moon 
once marked for the Indians the winter solstice is not unlikely. He 
disbelieves, however, that "the passages about the gavam-ayana 
in the two Brahmanas should contain an agglomerate of rules that 
had originated at periods widely remote from each other, and we, 
moreover, have the direct statement of the Kaushitakins that the 
winter solstice happens on new moon preceding full moon in 
Maghàás; we, therefore, may at any rate, attempt to account on 
other grounds for the statement that .Phalguni-full moon is the 
beginning of the year. Now, it is, of course, at once clear that, 
in the Brahmana period, full moon in Phalguni could not have 
coincided with the vernal equinox," Immediately after this, Th. 
',Bives a general advice thus: “We, moreover, must, apart from 
this particular case, disabuse our minds of the notion of the 
: i equinoxes—vernal or autumnal—having been of any 
Thibaut wants 2 : ; : 
that the notion importance for the Hindus previous to the time 
erri isti . when the influence of the Greek astronomy began 
es should be to make itself felt"? The reason for this, as 
Siven TÐ: given by Th., is that the equinoxes naturally do 
not attract attention in the same way as the solstices do ; for at 


1 Ibid., p.89 

2 Ibid. pp. 89, 90. Cf. Tilak, The Orion, p. 26: “The old order of 
seasons given in the passage above quoted (Sata-Br., 1I. 1, 3, 1-3) however 
clearly states that Vasanta in old days commenced with vernal equinox, We 
can now understand why Vasanta has been spoken of as the first season. ‘The 


passage runs as follows: quedb ÑA quit! q tar aaa: e 
farfircest frau p War gadsuum: a aT sqq a rasera dm 


vifa: frat: gave: Talal War Hace: fue: od 
2 Ibid., p. 90 3 Ibid., p. 90 
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the equinoxes, the motion of the sun—be it northwards or south- 
wards-—undergoes no noticeable change, equal length of day and 
night being not easily detected. Th. states that the patent 
characteristics of solstices viz. their greatest deviations from 
normal state, when the sun stands highest or lowest, the days 
become longest or shortest, the shadows shortest or longest, and 
the sun turns north or south, attract attention easily, Another 
more important point, according to Th., is that in India, the vernal 
equinox at any rate does not in any way mark the revolution of 
the seasons. “Itis in agreement with all this that the equinoxes 
, or anything connected with them are nowhere in Vedic 
literature referred to, either directly or indirectly."* Th. then warns 
that if no immediate and obvious connection with solstice is found 
in thereference to the beginning of the year in Vedic literature, 
“there is no valid reason for thinking alternately of equinoxes in 
regard to year-beginning; other likely points from which the year 
might have commenced must be looked out."? 

101. -According to Th., the Caturmüsya-sacrifice presupposes 
the subdivision of the year into three seasons, This may offer an 
rene explanation of year-beginning. He disagrees with 
that Cáturmásya- J. when the latter opposes the view that “the begin- 

poen ning of the oldest Indian years coincided with the 
of year-begin- beginnings of those four-monthly periods rather 
mng than with the equinoxes."3 Th. concedes that so 
far as the beginning of the year, made in the beginning of the rainy 
suason, the most defined period, is concerned, the time-table of J. 
may be correct ; but Th. is of opinion that J,’s remarks are wrong 
in actual allotment of the months to the three seasons. A division 
which, on the basis of three different seasons,* distinguishes three 
four-monthly periods can never be quite accurate, because the 
- rainy season occupies less than four months, strict- 
Pru AS ly speaking a little more than three months." But as 
four-monthly ^ 4 four.monthly division is to be adhered to, Th, 

divisions are : . 
1. June—Oct.  thinksa compromise becomes necessary, and in 
A e that case, the four months for the rainy season 
would be June to September, or better, —end of first 


1 Ibid., p. $90 2 Ibid., p. 90 3 Ibid., p. 90 

4 Th.inafootnote states that the Indian year broadly divides itself into 
seasons consecutively--warm, rainy and cold; in course of time two more 
seasons were added—spring before warm and autumn before cold. The system 
of six seasons is an artificial one. —JA., 1895, p. 90 fn. 

5 Ibid., 1895, pp. 90, 91 


^ 
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week, or first third, of June to end of first week, or first third, of 
October.'—not from July to October nor from summer solstice to 
20th October, So the two, other seasons would be according to 
Th.: (1) from the earlier part of February (the increase of warmth 
being perceptible due to advent of summer) to the earlier part of 
June,—warm season; and (2)from the earlier part of October to 
'theearlier part of February (a refreshing coolness being felt in 
early October?),—cold season. 


.102. Th. then examines what the Brühmanas state in connec- 
i tion with the. Caturmásya. He points out that the ` 
"The correspond- - = : : 
ing sacrifices for Satapatha-Brühmana refers to sacrifices called 
ee Cüturmüsya which mark the beginning of the ` 
year. seasons ( Rtumukhàni), and that they are as 


follows: 


1. Vaisvadeva—to be performed on the Phalguni or the Citra 
Paurnamasi (full moon) ; 


2. Varunapraghasais—to be performed on the Asadhi or the 
. Srávani full moon; 


3, Sakamedhas—to be performed on the Karttiki or Agrahayani 
full moon. 


Th. states that the texts always mention Vaisvadeva first. From. 
i . >- this he concludes that in the Brahmana-period 
In the descrip- - m — ds A 
tion of Catur- the prevailing opinion was that “the year begins 
masya, Vaiśva- ih a 993 
deva is always . with the warm season. 
mentioned first, 
so Thibaut thinks 
the year-beginn- 
‘ing in Bráhmana- 
period must have 
been in warm 
season. 


103. Th. then states that the Kaus.-Br. informs of the position of 
Phalguni full moon in relation to solstice. According to the Kaus.- 


1 From 7th or 10th June to 7th or 10th October 
14.,1895, p. 91. This may be arranged as follows: 


t3 


Varsa - June to October 
Sita October to February 
Grisma February to June 


3 IA., 1895, p. 91 
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E Br., “the winter solstice coincides with new moon 
10 the Kaŭsttaki- preceding the Maghi full moon. Full moon in Phal- 
[CAM ME guni thus takes place one and a half month after 
that Phalguni the winter. solstice, i.e., about the end of the first 
full moon, taking P" K , 
place 13 months week in February, and this, as we have scen, is 
ie A a period which may not unusually be looked upon 
scason andthe as the beginning of the warm season. We now fully 
beginning of thc z " 
4-monthly divi- understand why the Phalguni-full moon is called the 
Hu D mouth of the year; it marks the beginning of that 
the year, four-monthly division of the year, which is generally 
considered the first one. And we further observe 
the full agreement between the statements about the Phalguni-full- 
moon, and what the texts say in so many places about spring being 
the first season, the mouth of the seasons. For spring constitutes 
the former half of the four-monthly warm season. The beginning 
of the spring of the Brahmanas is thus in no way connected with 
the vernal equinox, but rather takes place one and half months 
before it." 

104. The above are the preliminary remarks of Th. If the 
rules given by Taitt-Sam. and Tandya-Br. about the beginning 
VES of the gavüm-ayana are judged, by keeping the 
the different dates above conclusions in view, they become clear and 
or Moe ie ng coherent, states Th. He examines the different dates 
Taitt.-Sam. and for beginning the year. He justifies the rejection 
Tandya-Br. of the beginning on the eküstakü day (the 8th day 
after full moon in Màgha) on the ground of its falling within the 
scason which is the ‘end’ of the year (last month before the 
Phalguni full-moon which marks the beginning of the year), and 
on the ground that the water is then unpleasantly cold for bathing 
(Tündya-Br.).? The mention of Phalguni full moon as the proper 
day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the mouth of the year, 
is in proper order, according to Th. He justifies the rejection of this 
day also on the ground that the Visuvat then falls within the 
cloudy season, Th. states that if the diksa takes place on thc 7th 
February, the Visuvat falls at the end of August, which is within 


1 Lbid., p.91 
2 Th. does not admit J.’s contention that those sacrificing on the Phalguni- 
fullmoon (i.c., 24 days after eküstaka) sacrifice when the water does not 
become sensibly warmer. On the other hand, he thinks that the difference 
would be a perceptible one ; and that the question loses its importance as 
the Phalguni-fullmoon is rejected immediately afterwards. —414., 1895, p. 92 
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the rainy season; and that those who sacrifice on the day of 
Caitri-full moon are justified, because the Visuvat falls at the end 
of September, when rains are over.! 


105. According to Th., the reasons for mentioning Phalguni 
and Caitri-fullmoons, as alternate beginning of gavüm-ayana on the 
SPniboucadddds one hand, and for the different periods for the 
his reasons for | Caturmasya sacrifices on the other, are the same. 
Phalgunt and He states that the Brahmanas and some Sütras 
Caitri full moons prescribe Phalguni, Asadbi and Kaárttiki fullmoons 


icai (strict beginnings of 3 fundamental seasons); 
and that some other Sütras give the times as 
Caitri, Srávani and Agrahayani fullmoons (i.e. not the beginnings, 
but earlier parts of the seasons) Th. reminds us that as lunar 
months lag behind the seasons, the Phàlgunifull moon occurring 
on the 7th February in one year, will fall 12 days earlier next 
year, and 24 days earlier in the third year, so that by that time it 
will be 24 days less remote from the winter solstice than at first. 
This will not go on for ever. For, taking the cue from the Jyotisa 
; Vedanga, Th. thinks that the disturbed harmony 
Thibaut on 
intercalation. between the lunar and solar year would be 
i restored by intercalation of a month in the middle 
of the third year. The Vaiévadeva sacrificer, mentioned above, 
(para 102), may like to begin in the spring and therefore on Caitri 
Paurnamasi which is considered to be proper by Th. instead of 
Phálguni.? 
106. To complete the discussion of the two passages from 
the Taitt.-Sam and the Tàndya.-Br., Th. takes up the words 
Ekastaka is . ‘Ekastaka’ and  '4 days before full moon' 


connected with iani i 
beginning on thè found at the beginning and at the end of the 


pmavesyi n passages. “The ekashtaka the commentators 
uis eta’ ^ declare to be the eighth day of the dark half of 
Thibaut. Magha, ie. the eighth day after full moon in 


Maghás, the months being counted as beginning with the light 
half.” Th. states that according to J., those who wished to perform 
all Introductory Rites before the Phalguni-fullmoon day advocated 
this meaning of the word ekastaka, viz., 8th day of the dark half 
of Magha, in order that the real sacrifice might commence at the 
. true beginning of the year. It is pointed out by Th. that J, himself 


1 1A.,1895,p. 92 
2 According to some authorities, the Vaigvadeva sacrifice might be offered 
on Vaisakhi-fullmoon.—14., 1895, p. 92 
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allots 24 days for these Introductory Rites, but the time from 8th 
of the dark half of Magha to Phalguni-fullmoon comprises only 
22 days (and not 24). According to Th., the reference to ekastaka 
as the ‘wife of the year’ in several places of the texts, and the 
mention of some special rites in connection with ekastaka emphasise 
the importance of the same. Ekastaka “was, in fact, specially 
connected with the beginning of the new. or end of the old, year. 
If the year is viewed as beginning with Phalguni-fullmoon, the 
light half of Phalguna, although really preceding the new year, 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, just because it is the 
light waxing half of the month, and in that case the ekaüshtakü, as 
marking the last quarter of the last waning half of the old year 
might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the 
old year. It might, in fact, be viewed so also, if the months are 
reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which case the whole 
of Phalguna, ie. the’ month preceding Phalguni-fullmoon, would 
belong to the old year." In this connection, Th. mentions another 
possibility. He states that if the months are counted from full 
moon to full moon then the dark half of Magha is the half that 
follows the Pausi-fullmoon, and that the 8th day of the dark half 
of Magha would in that case precede the solstice which occurs 
(as in the Kaus.-Br. and the Vedanga-Jyotisa) on the new moon 
day preceding Maghi-fullmoon. “The ekaághtaká would then be 
the Jast quarter [ of the month ] preceding the winter solstice, and 
as such represent the end of that form of the year, which is 
reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice." From the 
aforesaid remarks it becomes clear that the line of thinking of Th. 
appears to be that the Taitt-Sam. and the Tündya-Br. mean 
by saying that the gavam-ayana begins on the ekàgtaka that the 
sacrifice should commence on the amavasya of Taisa (Pausa) or 
Magha—both the beginnings being connected with the winter 
solstice. Th. notes that his last explanation goes against the Sütra- 
writers who are in favour of taking ekastakà as the 8th day after 
Maghi-fullmoon.* ü 

Th. states that the above explanation makes the objection to 
sacrifices on ekastaka day intelligible ; ekasgtaka falls within the 
last season of the year,—this season may precede Phalguni-full- 


1 1A.,1895, p. 93 . 2 Ibid., p. 93 

Th. points out that this explanation is contradicted by those Sütra Texts 
which tlefine ekdstak& as the 8th of the dark half of Magha after Maghi-full- 
moon. 5 
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moon or winter solstice ( aeaataTaTaa,); it is cold season. 
therefore drita or distressed, injured ; Vyasta or Vicchinna refers, 


according to the commentators. to turning of the year in winter 
solstice.’ 


107. In regard to the meaning of 4 days before the full moon, 
Th. does not think it to be an item of much importance. “If wc. 
que menüntot with the Mimümsakas, decide for the Maghi-full- 
‘4 days before moon, we have a beginning of the year in the same 
ae "^ month as the eküshtakà (or at any rate separated 
ibibaut, 4days from the latter by twelve days only); if, on the 
betore the full A sos 
moon of Caitra. Other hand, we decide for Chaitri-fullmoon, the 

term nearly coincides with the third term,"  Th.'s 
opinion is therefore in favour of Caitri-fullmoon. He says that 
he has the highest regard for the Mimamsakas, but in this case 
he is unable to accept their view. As this expression '4 days 
before the full moon’, is immediately after the word ‘Caitri- 
fullmoon’, he connects onc with the other, and the ckastaki 
. mentioned thereafter he takes to be the ckistakii following 
Caitri-fullmoon.? 


Th. thinks that he has shown that "The Taittiriya and 
Tündya passages about the beginning terms [periods] of 
JUN gavam-ayana can be explained quite satisfactorily 
Gavüm-ayana i . o . 
began in winter and coherently. if viewed as referring to the timc 
CE when the winter solstice had the position 

assigned to it in the Kaushitaki Brühmana and 


Jyotisha Vedinga.” 


108. After a criticism of the view that Ry., VII. 103 [Frog song] 
and Sütras bearing on Upakarana refer to year-beginning, Th. 
Thibaut states emphasiscs his previous remark that "in Vedic 
wisis Ed literature, the equinoxes are never mentioned, and 
mentioned in hence in our chronological speculations we are not 
Vedic literature. warranted in referring to them as probable starting 
points of the Vedic year," He then examines the statements of 
J.and T. that Krttikàs head an old list of Naksatras. This fact 
implies a recognition of the vernal equinox once lying in Krttikas. 
Th. however has never been able. to find anything like a valid 
reason for this sort of conclusion. It is however found to have becn 


| fbid., p. 93 3 Ibid., p. 94 
2 Ibid.. pp. 93, 94 r 4 Ibid., p.96 
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universally used as the head of a series of Naksatras in the Vedic 
Tiger 2S texts, Th. explains this by saying that it was the in- 
beginning voluntary projection of the conception of the later 
with the vernal : i TEE : i ` 
cduinox became Naksatra series with A$vini at its head, into the 
prevalent among past. Th. states that when the system of Indian 
the Indo-Aryans ei 

through Greek astronomy was cast into modern shape. the 
influence. Indo-Aryans noticing appearance of Aáévini as 
the background of the vernal equinox, in imitation. repeated 
itin connection with Krttika as the background of the vernal 
. equinox. The recogniti f the i rtance 
Thibaut thinks 4 Mi RM pios 


that cquinoxes attached to year-beginning with the  vernal 


did not come 1 : A 
into considetne  CAUINOX, according to Th. was entirely due 
tion at all in to Greek influence. Th. claims that he has already 


the Brütunana 


period. shown that, in the Brühmana period, equinoxes 


did not come into consideration at al] in connection 
with seasons,—the spring falling midway between the winter 
‘solstice and vernal equinox, 

109. Th. then considers T.’s arsument (in Ch. H of the Orion) 
that distinct traces of the oldest year-beginning with vernal equinox 
Sa ER are to be found in the term Vişuvat which means 
authority in originally ‘the day when the night and day arc 
favour of Tilak’s equal’, so that the central Viguvat day of the year- 
assertion that the Ae Wm = 
term Visuvat sacrifices like Gavam-ayana, etc. “must have been 
MS nee one of the equinoxes, and hence the sacrifice must 
and day are equal. have begun at the other equinox: whence we may 
conclude that equinox was viewed as the beginning of the ycar.”” 
Th. finds no authority for taking the Visuvat in the sense taken by T. 
According to Th.. the Visuvat means ‘that which belongs to both 
sides equally’, ‘that which occupies the middle,’ implying that the 
Visuvat day is the central day of the sacrifice, wherever that day 
may fall. Originally the Visuvat was meant to coincide with the 
summer solstice (June-July). When the beginning of the sacrifice 
had been moved to the beginning of spring, the Visuvat (central 
day) coincided with the beginning of October, which became 
equinoctial day later on.? 

110. Th. discusses the meaning of Uttarüyana and Daksi- 
nüyana. He rejects T.'s contention tbat they indicate the periods 
intervening between the equinoxes. and advises to accept them 
in the sense of the periods. intervening between the solstices 
He reptats that the spring. of the Brāhmanas begins not with 


l 4., 1895, p. 96 2 Ibid., p. 96 3 hid.. p. 96 
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the vernal equinox, but at the point lying midway between 
Thibaut rejects Winter solstice and equinox, and that ayanas are 
Tilak’s contention reckoned from the solsti He rej h 
that Uttarāyaņa m the solstice. He rejects the explana- 
and Daksinayana .tion that “Uttarāyaņa denotes the time when the 
indicate periods 
between sun is moving in the northern region and not 
equinoxes. towards the north."! 
lil. On the strength of what has been said in paragraph 110, 
Th. draws the following conclusion: “As thus there is no trace of 
a year reckoned from the equinox in the Bráhmana- 
Hd period, there hardly seems a good reason for 
nising vernal commencing the position of Krittikás at the head 
uinox 1 . » 
cs in Krttikas, of the old lists of the Nakshatras with the vernal 
equinox." Th. is unwilling to accept the inter- 
pretation of the position’ of the Krttikas, as indicated in the 
Bradhmanas, reflected afterwards in the Jyotisa-Veddrga, to the. 
effect that the vernal equinox falls at 10° of Bh:rani. a constellation 
between A$vini and Krttikas, and the latter constellation might be 
seen marking the equinox.” 
112. In spite of the above argument. Th. does not rule out the 
possibility of Krttikas markirig the position of the vernal equinox. 
inte He states that “It is; of course, not impossible that 
Thibaut does not 1 OMA, 
altogether deny the old lists of the Nakshatras may really come 
ke Lit cei down from: the time when Krittikas marked the 
he p of NE place of the vernal. equinox, not only approxi- 
Naksatras mark: mately, but accurately, i.e., about 2300 B.C. Only 
 $dtheplace of we must clearly realize that, in that case, astro- 
vernal equinox. a : s 
: nomical views must be supposed to have prevailed 
at that time.* which greatly differed from those of the Brahmana- 
period; i.e. that people then must have looked on the vernal 
equinox as really marking the beginning of the year. That this 
was so is not impossible; but it has to be kept in view that it is 
. an hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything 
He rejects the ; ai me fel 
hypothesis be- in Vedic literature. Th. repeats that A$vini, the 


cause it is not n ; : : EN 
supported by leading asterism of later times, owed its position 


anything in to its connection with equinox, but that cannot 
qiue indicate that the ancient position of the Krttikas 


was due to an analogous cause. 


1 Ibid. p.96 2 Ibid., p. 97 

3 Ibid,p.97. This implies that Vedic literature is later than 2300 B.C. 
according to Th. 

4 Le. 2300 B.C. - 5 IA. 1895, p. 97 6 Ibid., p. 97 
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113. Th. records his conclusions thus: “We arrive at the final 

conclusion that none of the astronomical data which so far have 
been traced i ic li i 

Thibaut does not aced in Vedic literature in any way compel, 
find any neces- Or cven warrant us, to go back higher than the 
ig an time when, the Jyotisha Vedāħga explicitly states, 
the time when the winter solstice took place in Sravishthas.”! As 
winter solstice ; : 
took place in to the exact period when this happened, Th. agrees 
Sravistha. with W. that “if all sources of possible error are 
taken into joint consideration, ‘a thousand years would not be too 
long a period to cover all the uncertainties involved? ”? [Whitney. 
the Lunar Zodiac, p. 384}. 


114. Th. agrees with T.’s observation (Ch. IL] of the Orion), 
that in the earliest days, the motions of the sun and the moon were 
"AN determined with reference to known fixed stars. 
Thibaut agrees z : Ae 
with Tilak that He points out at the same time, however, that “in 
the motions of i A 
the staand ihe Indian literature there appears to be from the very 
moon were deter- beginning a most confusing mixing up of constel- 


Md reer AA lations and divisions of ecliptic. Artificial systems, 
ence to known Jike that represented by the Jyotisha Vedünga, 
fixed asterisms. i 

appear to have been established very early: I have 
‘no doubt that at the time, when the author of the 19th Book of 
the Kaushitaki Brühmana could say that the sun always turns 
towards the north on the new moon of Magha, there already 
existed a fully worked out calendaric scheme, most probably very 
similar to that of the Vedāñga. 1t appears probable that such a 
scheme was known at the time already when the months first 
received their names from the Nokshatras in which the moon 
was full."* 


115. Immediately afterwards, Th. expresses his adverse opinion 
about the power of observation of the early Indo-Aryans. Says he 

T that a distinction should be made “between minute- 
A E D ness and accuracy of astronomical observation on 
power of obser- the one hand, and of arithmetical calculation 
vation of carly 
Indo-Aryan on the other hand. The former cannot be 
SEHEN presupposed for an ecsly period—they, in fact, 
never existed in India; but there stands nothing in thc way of 
our admitting that the Hindus at a very carly period already were 
capable of devising a purely theoretical subdivision of the sun's 


1 Ibid, p. 91 2 Ibid., pp, 97, 98 
3 Ibid. p. 98 in. " 4 Ibid., p. 98 
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and moon’s path into twenty-seven equal parts, and accurately 
calculating the placcs occupied in those parts by the two heavenly 
bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid 
reason, in fact, to deny that what is actually done in the Jyotisha 
Vedanga and the Sürya Prajfiapti of the Jainas could be done at a 
much earlier period already. Each artificial scheme of that type, 
of course, requires, at least, one observation which provides a l 
starting point for all calculations," Th. however is not sure what 
that original observation was ; it may have been winter solstice as 
in the Jyotisa Vedanga or it may be summer solstice.! 

116. Th. tries to measure the value of observations by ancient 
Indo-Aryans. As to the accuracy of their observations, Th. is of 

: : opinion that this “was at no period a strong point 
Thibaut states i 
thet ancient of Hindu astronomers.” Says Th., “We need only 
META a remember that even after the Hindus had reached 
any systematic — a comparatively high stage of theoretical asronomi- 
on s proot cal knowledge and probably cultivated systematic 
vations. observation to some degree, they yet appreciated 
its importance so imperfectly as to leave no direct record of what 
they did ; astronomers tacitly corrected the astronomical elements 
thev had received from their predecessors, but did not state what 
the observations were that appeared to call for those corrections."? 

Th. further states: “It is very difficult to admit anything like 

“even approximate correctness of observation," anterior to the 
period of the Siddhüntas. The only class of observations he allows 
the ancient Indo- Aryans is those of solstices. A correct result 
cannot be expected without repeated observations for a number of 
years, and a correct. evaluation. of a year of 365 days cannot be 
made by following this method, 

Accusing the ancient Indo-Ayrans of being devoid of any 
approximately correct notion of the length of the year, Th. gocs on 
to state that “what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic 
period we do not directly know ; for the evcr- 


LL is ot recurring statement as to the year having 360 days 


opinion that 


early Indo- can bardly represent the entire knowledge of the 
Aryans had no É g 
notion of the Hindus of that time, and, moreover, there are 


eu abit positive indications of some system of intercalatiun 


they bad some (the 13th month, etc), which no doubt improved 
knowledge of > ; 
intercalation. matters to some extent. But in the next following 


period— represented by the Jyortisha Vedanga, Garga, 


i ibid. D Y8 2 Ibid.. p.95 3 Ibid., p. $Y 
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etc.—we have most definite and circumstantial information as to the 
recognition of a solar year of 366 days, i.e., of a year three quarters 
of a day in fault. No clause, providing for a periodical correction 
of this fault, has been traced either in the Jyotisha Vecdnga or any 
cognaté work ; the need of such a correction wa‘ evidently not 
perceived, or certainly not regarded, for centuries. Now, it would 
hardly recommend itself to ascribe to the Hindus of the Vedic 
period, a more accurate knowledge of the length of the year than 
to their successors, and we therefore must assume, however un- 
willingly, that they also, at the best, valued solar year at 366 
days," n es 


117, Th. is not satisfied with simply stating that the ancient 
Indo-Aryans had no knowledge of equinoxes. He goes further and 
says that even in regard to solstices, their knowledge was not 
dependable, For, asks he, with what accuracy can solstices be 
observed by men who made the initial mistake in regard to the 
length of the ycar. He fails to understand, how any civilised 
aR nation, eager .to maintain an orderly caleridar, 
Fhibaut states $ 
that not onlv in Could tolerate a scheme based on the hypothesis of 


dato n quinquennial yuga, In his opirion. violent 


cpt to corrections were made from time to time, but there 
Racer ine was nothing like “a methodical correction of 
Aryan obser- chronometrical and astronomical theories, such as 
vations cannot X . NODE 
be depended results from continued methodical observation, 

EPA in the pre-Hellenic period.? Th. thinks that when 


the famous astronomer Varaha Mihira (600 A, D.) made a survey 
of different Hindu systems of astronomy, he had before himself 
works of two dillerert descriptions only— those that were based on 
Greek science, and those that were not superior to Jyotisa-Vedanga, 
"And when we note that he manifestly was acquainted only with 
two positions of the summer solstice,—viz., the one belonging to 
his own period and the old traditional one recorded in the 
Veddnga, and that.hence evidently there existed no record of an 
analogous observation from the whole period intervening between 
those two observations (a period of, let us say, 1700 years)? we 
shall feel neither. inclined to form a high opinion of the skill of 
the people who made the earlier observation, nor to believe that 


1 dbid., p. 99 . 
2 Pbid., pp. 99, 100\ 
3 [ien 600 A.D. and 1100 B.C. ] 
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that observation was preceded by a series of older analogous obser- 
vations and that records of these are embodied in ancient Hindu 
literature,’ 


E. BÜHLER'S ARGUMENTS 
IN suPPORT OF JACOBI! AND TILAK 


118. B. makes a careful examination of the arguments of 
both J. and T.*, and then comes to the decision that “they have . 
. made good their main proposition, viz., that the 

In Bühler's opi- ds MA "à 

nion both Jacobi Krittika-series is not the oldest arrangement of the 


and Tilak have — Nakshatras known to the Hindus, but that the latter 
bcen able to . 


establish once had an older one, which placed Mrigasiras at 


that the early ; PC. A 
Indo-Aryans had the vernal equinox. If this proposition has not 


‘knowledge of been proved mathematically, ithas atleast been 
Naksatra-series ` . : i 
with Mrgaśiras made probable:-—so probable that it may be used 


atitshead. —— . as the foundation" of a chronology for earlier 
' Vedic period? > > i 


l} 14.,1895, pp. 99, 100. The arguments of W. and Th. will be dealt with 
in subsequent paras. 
! 2 .B. mentions the surprising chance by which he came in contact with 
these two scholars. Jt was through J. ibat B. first came to know that there. , 
e were, ‘statements , in Vedic. works, | calculated to upset the prevailing theories ©” 
regarding the age. of- the. Veda. : Whilst B. was journeying . from, Vienna to. 
England in 1892, he stopped at’ ‘Bonn’ Guly, 23) to-.call ori ly his former 


“companion duridg Tour in- the’ Rajputana desert. in the winter of 1873-74, E: - 
' J. assistéd B. efficiently in his -exploration of the libraries of Jesalmir and ^ - 


Bikanir. During the talks at. Bonn, J. explained his own interpretation of 
VIL 103.9 of the Rv. and drew attention of B. to the significance of the 
statements of the Brühmanas regarding the beginning and end of the year as 
well.as regarding the beginning of the three seasons of four months cach. 
The indications that the so-called Krttika-series were not the oldest arrange- 
ment of the Naksatras known to the Hindus were discussed at some length, 
B. congratulated J. for his discoveries. 

Six weeks later, the Committee of the Ninth International Oriental Con- 
ference at London sent B. the Orion (Ms) of T. with a request to give his 
opinion for its being printed in the Transactions. He was surprised to find 
that T.’s views closely agreed with those of J., and that T. had quoted some of 
those ‘passages that J. had discussed with him before. Though B. differed 
frem T. in same details, he recommended its inclusion in its entirety, containing 
as it did, an important discovery. The Transactions, however, printed only 
an abstract of the Orion, for waut of funds. In November of that year, B. 
received from T. 2 copies of the abstract—at Vienna. One of them was sent 
to J. B. informed him of T.’s discovery and of the submission of his larger 
work at the International Oriental Conference, London.—/4., 1894, p. 239 

3 Z4., 1894, p. 239 
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119. Before dealing with the points of J. and T., B. gives a 
summary of the principal arguments put forward by them thus: 


Bühler's “While the arrangement of the Nakshatras 
summary according to the Krittika-series places the winter 
of the arguments E: z . 

of Jacobi and solstice in the month of Māgha, the vernal equinox 
Tilak, in Vai$akha, the summer solstice in Sravana and 


the autumnal equinox in Karttika, there are a number of passages 
in Vedic works which contain contradictory statements. The 
well-known passages from the Taittiriya Samhita, as well as from 
the Kaushitaki and Pafichayimsa Brahmanas, to which Prof. Tilak, 
Orion, p. 67, adds one from the Gopatha Bráhmana, and to _ which 
others might be added from the Srauta' Sütras, declares the full 
moon night of Phalyuna to be ‘the mouth cf the year. Moreover, 
another passage of the Taittiriya Samhita asserts that Uttara 
Phalguni is the first night of the year and Pürva Phalguni is the 
last, which assertions are repeated in figurative language by the 
` author of the Kaushitaki Brahmana. From the first set of utterances 
both Prof, Jacobi and Prof, Tilak infer, as has been done by others 
before them, that in the Vedic times a year, beginning with the 
full moon of Phalguna, was used, and Prof. Jacobi alone points out 
that the second set of statements permits the inference that there 
was also a second year beginning. exactly six months later in 
Praushthapada or Bhadrapada. 

*The same scholar shows further thata third reckoning began 
with the month of Margasirsha, which in the Grihya Sütras and in 
Pünini's Grammar is called Agrahayana or -Agrahayanika, ‘belong- 
ing to the beginning of the year’. Thus there are for the Vedic 
times three years, a Phalguna-year, six months later a Praushtha- 
pada-year, and again three months later a Margasirsha-year.. ...... 
This is just what might be expected in a large country like India, 
which was eut up into numerous political and other divisions. 
But it seems to me that in the Vedic works there are other indica- 
tions, such as the contradictory statements regarding thc number 
of the seasons, showing that the reckoning of time even in the most 
early period was by no means uniform and that various opinions 
regarding astronomical matters prevailed. 


1 See, e.g. Apastamba Srautà-Sütra, V. 3. 16; 
e 5 A r 4 
FL WGA GUAT ATA, GAARA, TNA TS WIE AT M 
"UE one kindles (the sacred fire) on the fall moon day of Phaleuna. one 
places it in the mouth of the year; (hence one should do it) two days «à 
one day earlier.” -/A., 1895, p. 239 fn, 
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“The question, which now arises, is what the astronomicai 
position of the Nakshatras was, according to which the three initial 
months of these Vedic years were named. Do these years belong 
to the period when the colure of thé equinoxes passed through 
Krittika and Visakhà and that of the solstices through Magha and 
Sravanie? Or do they belong to an earlier time, when the cólurc 
of the solstices went through Uttara Phalguni and Pürva Bhadra- 
pada and that of the cquinoxes through Mrigasiras and Miia? 
In other words, do they belong to the time, when the serics of the 
Nakshatras, counting from that at the vernal equinox, began with — 
Krittika. or from -the period when Mrigasgiras occupied that, 
position? m 

“Both scholars decide for the latter assumption"! 


120. According to B., what may be urged in favour of J. and 
Ts views is that a rational explanation of early Indo-Aryans 
beginning their years. with any of the three months: 
Bühler states - Am | : 
that the selection Phalguna, Bhadra, Agrahayana as J. states, or with 


of the months (3 : x f ERE 3 
according to one month, Phālguna, as T. thinks, is possible only 


Jacobi andi if we admit that the time indicated was when . 
according to . ! : 
Tilak), for the Mrgaśiras was at the head of the Naksatra-scrics. 
beginning of a : in i ie 
year indicates In other words, it was the time when the solstices 


that Vedic texts and cquinoxes stood as follows: 
are speaking of 


the time when wintér solstice feil in Phalguna. 
M ernal equinox in Jyaistha 

at the head of verna! equm ^ n ya si : 

the Naksatra- summer solstice in Bhüdra, 

i autumnal equinox in Agrahayana 


(Margasirsa). 
B. thinks that it is rational to hold that a year in those days could 
have commenced with any one of the four months mentioned above. 
Therefore, B. supports J.’s conception that different schools of 
priests or astronomers started the year with any of the three months, 
Phalguna, Bhàdra, Agrahüyana (Jyaistha not mentioned as the first 
month). end named the year as Hima, Varsà or Sarad (Vasanta not 
mentiond) in accordance with the season in which the first 
month feil. 

Now, it may be argued, as has been done by some scholars, 
that if was not the time when Mrga$éiras was at the head of the 
Naksatra-series but the time when Krttikà was at the head of ihc 
Naksatra-series, to which the Vedic texts refer. 1n. the latter case. 


D £A. 1894. p. 240 
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as B. points out, the solstices and equinoxes would stand as 
follows: 

winter solstice in Magha. 

vernal equinox in Vaisakha. 

summer solstice in Sravana. 

autumnal equinox in Kárttika. 
In other words, the year would have commenced with Magha. 
Srávana, or Karttika, But. as pointed out before, the Vedic texts 
refer to year-beginning with Phalguna. etc. There is no reason 
why the second’ months of the seasons, Himà. Varsà, or Sarad, 
should be chosen for beginning a year at the time when Krttikà 
was at the head of the Naksatra-series. B. is therefore convinced 
that when the reference in the Vedic texts is to the month of 
Phalguna, Bhadra or Agrahayana, it is nothing but the Mrgasiras 
epoch, i.e., when Mrgasiras was at the head of the Naksatra-series.’ 

121. B.finds justification for the contention that, in ancient 

times, the month of Bhadra was once the month in which the 
summer solstice fell (ie., the summer solstice took place when 
Mrgaéiras was at the head of the Nakgatra-series). Several rules 
connected with rites and.sacrifices are cited by B. from J. and T.’s 
writings to prove J. and T.’s contentions. One of the rules is 
concerned with fixing the date of Upakarana’. for the Grhya and 
Dharma Sütras give three diiierent times for the commencement of 
Vedic study. The principal time for study in ancient India is 
held to be the rainy season. Most of the Vedic texts indicate 
that solemn opening of the annual session of the schools happened 
“on the appearance of the herbs", ie., on the first days of the 
EN ` monsoon. The question naturally arises as to the 
regarding, Upa- reason why some Sütrakaras have three different 
karana indicate ^ months. Asádha, $ràvana, Bhádra—as suitable 


thecontinuance — 7 > : ; 
of Mrgasiras i times for commencing the study of the Veda. This 
ie ie lace, ~ seeming contradiction can be explained on the 


supposition that the rainy seasons indicated 
belonged to three different Naksatra epochs. Accordingly, if we 
hold that summer solstice appeared in Asádha in A$vini apoch, in 
$rávana in Krttika epoch, and in Bhadra in Mrgasiras epoch, the 
said contradictions disappear’. 


1 1A., 1894, pp. 240, 241 

2 See paras 54 and 55 where J.'s views in regard to Upakarana have been 
elaborately dealt with. 

3 1A., 1894, pp. 241, 242 
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122. B. states that “A second rule, which evidently places 
the month of Praushthapada-Bhadrapada at the summer solstice, 


Bühler agrees and in the beginning of the rains, has been noticed 


with Jacobi by Prof. Jacobi alone”.! He points out that 
BE cec AG Jainas, the ‘most ancient heterodox sect 
mony of the of India,’ according to him, begin their Pajjusan? 


mo 
indies ane peak: (Paryusana) on the 4th or 5th day of Bhadrapada, 


beginning fell ^ and that the Pajjusan marks the old term of 
in Bhadra and 

summer the retreat of the Jaina monks during the rainy 
solstice; season, All Indian ascetics, whether orthodox 
or heterodox, were and are still bound by their rules to put a stop 
to their wanderings during the Monsoon, and to devote the 
four rainy months, to study of their scriptures, to meditation, 
prayer and preaching, as the rules of their order may require.’ 

“Pajjusan...is the true Varshavasa of the Jaina monks", and one 
of the beginnings mentioned by their scriptures dating from the time 
“when, in accordance with Mrigagiras-series of Nakshatras, 
Bhadrapada was the month of the summer solstice and of the 
rains*,” 

123. The third significant rule mentioned by T. alone is 
pointed out by B. It enjoins the performance of the~holiest 
Sraddha in Bhádrapada, “the pitriyana during which time the sun 
in older times went down the equator must have come to be 
regarded, for some purposes at least, as commencing from the 

summer solstice. With the winter solstice occurr- 
Bübler agrees i x z 
with Tilak that ing on the Phalguni full-moon day, we shall have 
the perform- the summer solstice on the Bhadrapadi full-moon, 


nce of the 
holiest Srüddha so that the dark half of [the month of] Bhadrapada 


in M mon m was the first fortnight in the Pitriyana, understood 
indicative of as commencing on the summer solstice. It was thus 
ear-beginning A : SENE ; 
in summer pre-eminently the fortnight of the pitris or the 
solstice: manes: and to this day, every Hindu celebrates 


the feast to the manes in this fortnight. As far as I know no 
reason has yet been advanced why the dark half of Bhadrapada 
should be called the fortnight of the pitris (pitri-paksha) and why 
special feasts to the manes should be ordained at this particular 


Ibid., p. 242 
Spending the rainy season.—M. Williams ; 14., 1894, p. 242 


IA., pp. 242, 243 
4 Ibid. p. 243, and p. 243 fn.: TUTTE faif, 2nd gāthā, 
(quoted by B.). 
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period of the year. With the winter solstice in the asterism 
of Uttara Bhadrapada, that is, when it occurred on the Phàlguni 
full-moon, the matter is simply and satisfactorily explained. For 
then the Dakshinayana or summer solstice commenced on the dark 
half of Bhadrapada and this fortnight therefore naturally became 
first fortnight in the ayana of the manes." : 


Pointing out that Parsis also celebrate their feast to the manes 
at the same time, T. thinks this coincidence to be important 
inasmuch as they refer to the periods of antiquity when the Indian 
and the Iranian Aryas must have lived together.? 


T. further states that the above explanation implies that the 
feast to the manes became permanently fixed at this time, with the 
result that when the vernal equinox receded to the Krttikds, 
the feasts still continued to be celebrated in the dark half of 
Bhadrapada,* 


In the concluding chapter of the Orion, T. reverts to this 
subject, which is also noticed by B.* According to T., “an almost 
continuous record of the year-beginnings from the oldest time down 
to the present” is to be found in the literature of India. T. states 
that he has already referred to the “occurrence of the pitri-paksha in 
Bhadrapada as relic of the time when the year commenced 
with the Phalgunifull-moon. Our Shrávani ceremony appears to 
have been once performed in Bhadrapada (Manu, 1V. 95) ; and as 
it marked the beginning of the rains, when the herbs appear anew 
(Ashvalayana Grihya Sūtra, HI. 5.2), we can here trace the recession 
of the rainy season from Bhadrapada to Shravana and from 
Shravana to Ashadha (Sahkhyayana Br, 1. 3) and finally from 
Ashadha to Jyaishtha, as at present, then fully corroborating the 
recession of the beginning of the year or the winter solstice from 
Chaitra to Phalguna, from Phalguna to Magha, and from Magha 
to Pausha,”* 


124. .B. is of opinion that of all the arguments adduced by J. 
and T., those that are mentioned above are the strongest “to 
shew that the Vedic Phalguna, Praushthapada and Margasirsa 
years began respectively with the winter and summer solstices 


1 Tilak., The Orion, p. 91 2 Ibid., pp. 91, 92 
3 Ibid, p. 91 fn. 4 1A., 1894, p. 243 
3 The Orion, pp. 216, 217 
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time when Prau- 
sthapada coinci- 
ded with winter 
solstice and 
Mrgasiras with 
equinox are 
found in Vedic 
writings. 
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and the autumnal equinox." B. thinks that 
what has been said *is quite sufficient to make 
it at least probable that some  Vedic writings 
have preserved reminiscences of a time when 
the Nakshatra Praushthapada or Bhadrapada stood 
at the winter solstice, and the vernal equinox 
fell in Mrigasiras, and that this arrangement has 
left its traces in the rules regarding the seasons 


for certain ceremonies and sacrifices" As to the 
time when this was correct, B. refers to J.’s table and finds 
the time to be 4420 B.C. “And if duc allowance is made for 
possible and very probable errors of observation, the year 
3800 B.C. may be fixed as the lowest term when a Mrigasiras- 
séries could have been settled." 


125. B. firmly holds that “the arrangement of the Nakshatras 
with the Krttikas at the vernal equinox is an Indian invention."? 
He points out that the position of Krttika at the 
vernal equinox was **astronomically correct about 
2550 B.C." Thercfore after the necessary allowance 
is made for errors owing to primitive method 
applied, one can safely assert that “ancient Hindus 
must have possessed an astronomical science,” 
based on scientific principles and actual obser- 
vations, and that “some of the Hindu rites and 
sacrifices existed even before the time when the Krttika-series was 
invented, and were settled long before 2000 B.C,"* 


[n Bühler's 
opinion, 
Krttiká-series is 
an Indian inven- 
tion, and some 
Indo-Aryan rites 
and sacrifices 
had been preva- 
lent long betore 
the time of the 
Krttika-series. 


M 


1 1A., 1894, pp. 244, 245 

2 Ibid., p. 245 y 

3 2350 B.C. according to T. 

B.’s astronomical adviser Dr. R. Schram says in a letter to B. : “The 
precession amounts at present to 50" 23 annually or to 1° in 72 years. But 
it does not remain constant. Two thousand years ago it was about 46” and 
thus we get the 78 years for a degree, entered in Prof. Jacobi’s Table. It is 
a matter of course that also this figure is correct for a certain period only. 
It is impossible to give generally correct figures for long periods because the 
time, required for the passage through a whole degree, is variable."—44A., 
1894, p. 245 fn. 

4 1A., 1894, p. 245 
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Kashmir's Contribution to the Expansion 
of Buddhism in the Far East 
The expansion of Buddhism from India to mediaeval China 
and from there to other parts of the Far East is a great and 
glorious chapter in the history of mankind, because this event 
involved millions of people and influenced their culture and lives. 
In this connection, Kashmirians once took a leading part in 
transmission of the Buddhist literature and traditions to the Far 
East. During the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era, 








‘Abbreviations: — 


CBC =Le Canon Bouddbique en Chine. 2 vols. by 
P, C. Bagchi, Paris & Calcutta, 1927 and 1938. 

CSTCC =Ch’s-san-tsang chi-chi (A collection of the records of 
Translation of Tripitaka). By Monk Séng-yu (445- 
518), Taisho edition, No. 2145. 

HJAS = Harvard lournal of Asiatic Studies. 

FITC =Fo-tsu-t'ung-chi (A General Record on Buddha and 
Patriarchs}. By Monk Chih-p’an (13th century A.D.) 
Taisho edition No. 2035. 

Hob. = Hobogirin, Fascicule Annexe, Tables du Taisho 
Issaikyo. Ed. by Maison Franco-japonaise, (Chief 
Editor—Paul Demiéville). Tokyo, 1931. . 

KSC  —Kao-sóng-cbnan (Biographies of the Eminent Monks), 
By Monk Hut-chiao (497-554). Taisho edition No. 
2059. 

Nj - =A Catalogue of Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka. By B. Nanjio. Oxford 1883 ; Rep. 
Tokyo, 1929. : 

T = Taisho lssaikyo (Taisho edition of Tripitaka in Chinese). 
Ed. by J. Takakusu ; K. Watanabe and others, Tokyo, 
1924-29. m 

TP = T’oung Pao. 
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Kashmir sent to China a number .of Buddhist Masters, whose 
works and virtues were not only appreciated by their Chinese 
followers, but also by the Buddhists of the Far East. 

These Kashmirians worked with determination, overcame 
many difficulties and dangers, crossed deserts and oceans, climbed 
across snowy mountains and walked hundreds of miles towards 
the East. They served as the torch-bearers of Indian culture, 
preached Buddhism, translated Buddhist canons into foriegn 
languages, performed religious ceremonies and prayed for the 
‘good of those countries. For centuries, India had little knowledge 

“about the achievements and activities of these noble Indian 
Masters, But as a result of modern scholarship and specially * 
through the works of B. Nanjio, P. C. Bagchi and others, the 
story and works of these Indian Masters in China were gradually 
revealed to scholars throughout the world, Despite these past 
efforts, there are still some materials and other related problems in 
the field, which are worthy of further study. In this article, our 
attempt is concentrated on reaching two objectives: (i) To give 
an outline but factually complete survey of activities of Kashmir- 
ian Buddhist monks who worked in mediaeval China. (i) To 
analyse and evaluate their contribution to Buddhism in the Far 
East. This is only for the convenience of discussion, because 
sending missionaries to foreign countries itself is a great 
contribution. 

Before we start the survey, it is necessary to have a clear 
concept of the geographical. term, Kashmir, as mentioned in 
Chinese ;téxfs. Scholars agree that the name of Ki-pin or 
Chi-pin mentioned in the pre-T'ang documents (i.e. before 618 
A.D.) is broadly identified with the present Kashmir’. From 


1 A good and concise résumé of view: by E. Chavannes, S. Lévi 
and P, Pelliot on this identification has been given by P. C. Bagchi: 
“Ki-pin and Kashmir,” Sino-Indian Studies, Il, 1946-47, pp. 42-53. 
Also see L, Petech: ."Chi-pin"—in Northern India According to Shui- 
ching-chu, Roma, 1950 and Hatnai Ryotei: “Buddhism in Western 
Region," (Chinese translation by Ho Ch'ang-ch'ün under the title Hst- 
yä chib fo-chiao), pp. 313 & 
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the time of Hsüan-tsang onwards, Chinese historians and 
scholars correctly knew the name tobe Kia-shib-mi-lo or Kashmira*. 
From this nomenclatute, we can regard all the monks of 
Ki-pin or Chipin mentioned in early Chinese documents and 
those of Kashmira in later records as Kashmirian monks. 


Survey 


When we start the survey, the first question is, who was the 
earliest Kashmirian monk to work in China. According to 
P. C. Bagchi and others, Saüghabhüti was “The first Kash- 
mirian scholar to go to Chinas," This Satghabhüti arrived at the 
Northern capital ( Ch'ang-an ) in 381 A.D. But after our 
investipation, we find that thete was another Kashmirian who 
worked at Lo-yang about seventy years before Saüghabhütu. In 
the text of Pi-cb'iu-ni chuan (Biography of Bhiksunis) by Pao- 
ch'ang in sixth century A.D. it is recorded: — 

“Chih-shan was originally a resident of Chi-pin. He was 
kind and wise, He was a great Master in meditation and reci- 

tation. During the later part of Yung-chia era (307-312 A.D.) 

of the Chin dynasty, he came to China. He maintained his 

life by begging (Pindapata in Skt.) and he always talked about 
the expansion of religion. At that time, the standard of attain- 
ment of people was still shallow, thus no one could appreciate 
him or learn from this Master. Therefore, he returned to 

his country during the first year of Chien-wu era (ie. 317 

A.D). Later, when Fo-t’u-t’eng returned from West to 

China, he talked about the virtue and attainment of that 

Master, which made others regret...” 


2 ‘Cf, Watters “On Yuan-chwang’s Travel to India", p, 257 and for 
Chinese documents, see Hsin-t’ang-sha and other later records. 

3 See “India and China," p. 35-36; Nj. p. 404 No, 54 but 
Mr. B, Nanjio had wrongly identified Saüghabhüti as a monk from 
Kabul, 

4 Original text of this quotation is contained in T 50, p. 934c, 
Translation is mine. 
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Literally, Chih-shan means ‘Mountain of Wisdom’, which 
can be restored as Prajita-kiita. From the above quotation, we may 
rightly say that so far as our knowledge is concerned, Chih-shan 
was the earliest Kashmirian who went to China. Unfortunately, 
his mission was unsuccessful due to uncongenial circumstances 
and could not achieve any substantial result. On the other hand, 
his determination and sincerity was undeniable. 

. Decades after the mission of Chih-shan, Buddhist studies 
i understanding in China showed much progress. Therefore, 
K later Kashmirians could work showing results where Chih- 
dian failed. Amongst these later Kashmirian Masters, we find 
the name of Saüghabhüti, Gautama Sanghadeva, Dharmapriya, 
Saügharaksa, Dharmayagas, Punyatara (—404 A.D.), Vimalaksa 
(—413 A.D.), Buddhayafas, Buddhajiva, Dharma-mitra (356-442 
A,D.) Gunavarman (367-431 A.D.), Shih-hsien. (460 A.D. 
his Chinese name might be a translation of Ske. Guru-bhadra 
or Upadhyaya-bhadra) and so forth. 

Sabghabhüti specialized in 4 bbidbarmavibbasa. He arrived 
in China during 381 and worked till 384. There are 
three works said to have been translated by him." Gautama 
Saüghadeva arrived at Ch'ang-an in 384. He worked there 
for a few years for translation and revision of Buddhise 
canons. Six years later, he joined the famous centre of 
Buddhist studies Lu-shan, translated two works at the request of 
Master Hui-yiian (334-416). He then went to Nanking where 
he translated important scriptures along with his Chinese 
colleagues. 7 

Besides these two eminent translators, there were two other 
monks from Kashmir, They were Dharmapriya and Dharma- 
raksa. [Identification of native place of these two monks were 
recorded in the books by Seng-yu and Hui-chiao respectively. 
They were undoubtedly Kashmirians, Dharmaraksa was the 


5 Details about the life and works of Sanghabhiiti, see CBC., 
vol. 1. p. 160. 
6 lbid., p. 161. 
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collaborator of Sanghadeva in his translation of Madbyama- 
gama (Chung-a-ban-cbing)'. 

When Kumirajiva (344-413) was akin at Ch'ang-an, 
there were quite a number of scholars who worked with that 
. celebrated Master of T tipitaka. Of his associates, Punyatára, 
Dharmayagas, Buddhayagas, and Vimalaksa were the outstanding 
figures. Punyatara collaborated with Kuméarajiva in transla- 
tion of Vinaya texts* ; Dharmayagas also worked in co-operation 
with other Indian and Chinese monks. He worked both in 
Northern and Southera China for a number of years and. trans- 
lated three works into Chinese?, Vimalaksa was an expert in 
Vinaya. He was also a teacher of Kumarajva, When his 
disciple secured a distinguished position in Ch’ang-an, he went 
and joined the latter in 406. He revised Kumárajiva's translation 
of Sarvastivadavinaya (Shib-sung-li) ánd also wrote a commentary 
on it, Buddhayagas was au old friend of Kumarajiva. He 
joined and worked with his friend at Ch'ang-an for some years. 
He was one of the few who could return to their homeland after 
completing their mission in the East."! 

During the first half of the fifth century A.D. there were 
many eminént Kaslimirian monks who worked in China. In the 
Southern kingdoms, Buddhajiva, a Master of Discipline, trans- 
lated three works at Yang-chou!?, Another Kashmirian monk 
called Dharma-mitra, reached Nanking via a special route, 
i.e. Kashmir-Central Asia-Tun Huang-Szu Ch'uan and from the 
last place he sailed alońg the Yang-tse River to Nanking in 420. 
Dharmamitra was a master of many subjects, his translations 
covered both Hinayana and Mahayana works.’ Gunavarman 
went to China via Celyon and Java. He arrived at Nanking in 
43%, translated ten works mainly on Vinaya into Chinese.!* 


7 Original evidence on this identification is in Chinese, which is 
contained in T 55, p. 73c and T 50, 329b. 
8 Ct. CBC,, 1. 176 ff. 9 lbid., p. 174 ff, 
10 lbid., p. 338. i1 bid., p, 200 
12 lbid. p.363. ^ 13 Ibid., p, 338. 14 lbid., p. 370. 
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. In North China, there was a five-men | Kashmitian. mission 
led by Shib-hsien. They arrived at the capital of the N. Wei 

_ kingdom sometime between 446 and 450 when Buddhism. was 
suppressed by the Toba Wei rulers. In the circumstances, 
these Kashmirians appeared as laymen and lived there as medical 
practitioners, In 452, when Buddhism was re-established in that 
kingdom, Shih-hsien re-entered clergy and was appointed “The 
Superintendent of Monks" (Tao-jén-t'ung). He was the only 
foreign monk who held such a high Government post in the 
history of Chinese Buddhist religion.! 

After an interruption of about two hundred years, Kashmi- 
tian Masters again appeared in Chinese records, Buddhapāla 
went to China in 676. He translated one Tantric text: along 
with his Chinese co-translator. He probably remained in China 
till his death, because a later record informs us that this 
Kashmirian monk was-enshrined and worshipped in a district of 
Ho-nan province.*®  Ratnacintà went and translated three works ` 
at Ch'ang-an in 693-706. Another Kasmirian monk Arjuna 
who was mentioned in Chinese records as a prince of Kashmir 
worked as a colleague of Yi-tsing (635-713). 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, we find another break 
in Kashmir Buddhist mission to the East, till the year 980, when 
a Kashmir Master T’ien-hsi-tsai (1000) went to K'ai-feng, the 
capital of the Sung empire. Following this, another Kasmirian 
monk Dharma-pala (963-1058) went to China from Nalanda 
and worked there in 1003-1058. This T’ien-hsi-tsai tran- 
slated one hundred and odd canons into Chinese, he was 
much honoured by the ruler of the Sung dynasty. He was re- 
named by Chinese king but his new name Dharma-bhadra was 
wrongly identified with another Indian called Dharm-deva. 
Similarly, the name of Dharma-pala was also wrongly restored 


15 See “Wei Shou on Buddhism,” tr. by J, R. Ware, TF., vol, XXX, - 
P. 145. ; 
16 About his life and works, see CBC., vol, H, p. 513. For the 
story mentioned in later record, see FTTC,, 46. T 49, p. 417c. 
17 For Ratnakinta, see Hob..'p. 139a; for Arjuna, see CBC., II; 528, 
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as Dharmaraksa and he was mentioned as a monk of Northern 
ot Westén India. It is very likely that they were natives of 
, Kashmir, which is also proved by contemporary documents about 
them.!? Another Kashmir monk called Mu-lo-shih-chi went 
and presented visi manuscripts and the leaf of Bodhi-tree to 
China in 1005.'* 

We should not forget that besides these Kashmirian Masters, 
there were also other Indian and Central Asian monks who 
although natives of other places, did spend some years in 
Kashmir where they studied Buddhism. For example, Fo-t'u- 
teng “Had gone twice to Chi-pin (Kashmir) and had there 
received instructions from famous Masters." Others who 
learnt Buddhism from Kashmir and worked in China were 
Dharmaksema (385-443 A. D.), Buddha-bhadra (359-429), 
Praja and others. Similarly, there were also a good number of 
Chinese monks who visited and learnt Buddhism in Kashmir.?? 


Contribution 


The direct contribution of Kashmirian Masters to Buddhism 
in China and Far Eastern countries embraces both works in 
translations and religious pfactices. 


18 Early evidences on the identifications of these two Kashmirian 
Masters ate contained in “An Inscription of The Burcau of the Trans- 
mission of Dharma", Fragments of Hsiang-fu and Ching-yu catalogues. 
All of them are in Chinese. Detailed discussion about these problems 
will appear in another article by the author entitled *'Ch'üan-fa- 
'yüan Pei and its New Light on Buddhist Translators of the Northern 
Sung Empire". 

19 See FITC , 44, T 49, p. 402c. . 

20 For Fo-t'u-teng, see Arthur F, Wright: "Fo-t'u-teng," HJAS,, 
vol, XI, p. 337. About the others, see CBC., vol. I or D. C. Bagchi’s 
"India and China" which have a good account of [ndian Masters in 
China, About the Chinese pilgrims to India, there are two recent 
résumés on the subject by Paul Lévy: "Les Pèlerins chinois en Inde”; 
and K,-A, Nilakanta Sastri: "The Chinese pilgrims” both published in 
` France Asie, Présence du Bouddhisme, (Nos. 153-157, 1959), pp. 375%. 
and 437 ff. 
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Their contribution as regards translations of Buddhist 
canons into Chinese is very important. The sections on 
Agamas," Madhyamágama and Ekottarágama were translated by 
Gautama Satighadeva?* and Dirghagama by another Kashmitian 
Buddhayagas.7*_ This means that out of four comprehen- 
sive collections of Agamas, three were done by Kashmirian 
Masters. Besides this, there are also other references about 
Agama studies which flourished in Kashmir. For instance, in 
the biography of Kumárajiva, it is recorded that he went to 
Kashmir in 352, studied Madbyamágama, Dirghágama and 
other miscellaneous canons which belonged to the Hinayana 
school under the famous Kashmirian Master Bandhudatta.?* 

Translations of Abhidharma is another important Kashmirian 
contribution to Tripitaka in Chinese. It was Saüghabhüti who 
translated Vibbasa-Sastra;"4 Sanyhadeva translated Abhidharma- 
jidnaprasthana-Sastra and d bbidbarmabrdayasastra; Dharmayaśas 
‘translated Sariputrabbidbarma along with another Indian monk 
Dharma-gupta. Similarly, in The Life of Hstian-tsang, it is 
clearly mentioned that after the Chinese Pilgrim arrived at 
Srinagar, he stayed at Jayendra monastery, studied Abbidbarma- 
kosa and Abhidbarma-nyayanasara-sastra and other canons under 
the celebrated teacher Saighakirci. lt is well-known that Hsüan- 
tsang contributed a large number of works in the translations of 
Abbidbarma | section after he returned to China from India. In 
the biography of Gautama Praja, it is also stated that this 
Master once went to Kashmir and studied nearly 40,000 gatbas 
of Malasarvástiváda Vinaya, 28,000 gathas of Abbidbarma-kosa, 
and also mastered Mabavibbasá. From these facts, we can 


21 Hob., Nos. 2F, 125 and Nj. Nos. 542 and 543. 

22 Hob., No. 1 and Nj, No. 545. 

23 KSC., l, T 50, p. 330b. 

24 Hob., No, 1547 and Nj. No. 1279. 

25 Hob, Nos. 1543 and 1550; Nj. Nos, 1273 andi 1238, 

26 Hob; No. 1548 and Nj. No, 1268. 

27 Cf. "Ihe Life of Hsüan-tsang". Tr, by Li Yung-hsi, Peking, 
1959, p, 70: CBC,, vol. H, p. 582 and my article "On Chinese Transla- 
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realise how important was Kashmirian Masters’ contribution 
directly and indirectly to the Abhidharma section of Tripitaka 
in Chinese. 

Besides their contribution on Agama and A bbidbarma, the 
Kashmirian Masters also did important and extensive wotks in 
the section of the Vinaya texts. In Chinese translation of 
Buddhist canons, there are five different Vinaya-pitakas, 
viz, (i) Mabasanghika Vinaya, (ii) Sarvastivada-vinaya, (i1) 
Dbarmaguptaka-vinaya, (iv) Mabisasaka-vinaya and (v) Māla- 
sarvastivada-vinaya, In this connection, Buddhajiva translated 
two works one in thirty and another in one fascicle which be- 
longed to MahiSasaka school.® In the collection of Dharma- 
guptaka-vinaya BuddhayaSas translated four works, of which one 
consisted of sixty fascicles. In the section of Sarvastivdda- 
vinaya, Punyatárà and Kumarajiva's translation was in fifty-eight 
fascicles. This work was enlarged to sixtyone fascicles by another 
Kashmirian Vimalaksa whom we have referred to in previous para- 
graphs. Gunavarman also did works in Vinaya section.! Yi- 
tsing, another celebrated Chinese Pilgrim to India, did not 
visit Kashmir. He however translated Mélasarvastivada vinaya 
which definitely developed .in Kashmir and other centres 
in India. On this point, the discovery of Gilgit Manuscripts 
on Vinaya and its correspondance with Yi-tsing’s translation is 


very significant? P, C. Bagchi said: “As a whole the 


tion of Avatarnsaka-siitra,’? Orissa Historical Research Journal, vol. VIL 
p. 125 ff, 1959. 

28 Hob., Nos; 1421, 1422 and Nj. Nos. 1122, 1157. 

29 lbid., Nos. 1428-1431 and Nos, 1117, 1154, 1155, 1156. 

30 Hob., Nos, 1435 and 1115. About Vimalaksa, see CBC., I. 338. 

31 Hob., Nos, 1434, 1466, 1472, 1476 and 1487. 

32 Hob. Nos. 1442-1457. About the relation between Yi-tsing's 
translation and Gilgit MSS, see Prof. Chi Hsien-lin's comparative study : 
“Chi kéng-pén-sbuo-yi-: b'ieb-yu-pu-liü— fan-wén-yiian-pén tê fa-bsien" 
(The Discovery of Sanskrit Original text of Mitlasarvastivada-vinayavastu), 
in Chung-yin wén-bua knan-bsi-sbib-lun-ts'ung (Essays on Sino-lndian 
Cultural and Historical Relations), Peking, 1957, pp. 95 4. 
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Vinaya-pitaka in Chinese is the richest collection of the Vinaya 
literature that ever existed, .,, ... "9? 

As regards religious practices, Kashmirian contribution to 
Buddhism in mediaeval China are mainly in two directions: . 
one is on the exposition of the Vinaya texts and another on the 
teaching of Ch’an (Dhyana or meditation). 

Besides Kashmirian's translation of Vinaya texts, they 
also did good works in explaining the texts and imple- 
menting monastic disciplines, In the biography ‘of Vimalaksa, 
it is stated that he had great achievements in preaching 
Vinaya rules at Shou-ch'ün and Yang-chou, both in eastern 
China* Gunavarman was described as “A profound scholar 
in Vinaya" and he also gave practical advice to Chinese 
Saüghas. Others like Buddhayasas and Buddhajiva possess- 
ed high virtues in observance of monastic discipline, thus they 
set examples to their followers to imitate. Their conduct was 
respected and appreciated by Chinese Sanghas. In fact, Hui- 
chiao a most eminent Buddhist historian of the sixth century 
wrote: *''Chi-pin turned out more sages." In this regard, 
we should not forget another Kashmirian Shih-hsien, since he 
held the post of “Superintendent of Monks," which “was usually 
occupied by the Masters of Discipline. Unless he possessed 
high virtue and good knowledge of Vinaya, it was impossible 
for him to hold-that high post. 

Kashmir was also a famous place where Buddhist meditation 
once flourished. In the biography of Kashmirian Masters, it 
was frequently mentioned that these Masters had a complete 
mastery of Dhyana. For instance, Chih-shan was mentiond as 
“A great Master in meditation"; Dharmayagas, Dharma-mitra 
and Gunavarman were all well-known for their power of Medita- 
tion. In a preface to a translation relating to medita- 


tion, a Chinese monk Hui-kuan ( 433 A.D.) mentioned a 


33 India and China, p. 131. 

34 CE. note No, 10, 

35 The original version of this passage is “Chi-pin to ch’s sbéng- 
‘jén” which is existing in T 50, p. 342, line 10. 
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genealogy of Dhyana Masters of Kashmir. According to that 
Chinese source, Dhyana Buddhism had a long tradition in 
Kashmir. Punyamitra was respected as the first Patriarch of 
the Dhyana Buddhist school in Kashmir. He was succeeded by 
his disciple Punyatára and later, two of Punyataia’s disciples 
namely Dharmatrata and Buddhasena were jointly respected as the 
third Patriarchs. Dharmatrata’s method of Dhyana was introduced 
in China by Buddhabhadra and it occupied an important place 
amongst the canons of Meditation. There is also the reference 
concerning Dhyana tradition of Buddhasena in Chinese transla- 
tions. Buddhabhadra though a native of Central India, resided 
in Kashmir for some time before he proceeded further East. 
His translation of Ch’an-ching which was originally written by 
Dharmatráta proves his appreciation of Dhyana Buddhism of 
Kashmir.** Similarly, some of the Chinese pilgrims visited 
Kashmir in order to learn the methods of Dhyana. Chih- 
yén and Hui-lan are good examples. 

According to a postscript appended to the end of Hisia-bsing 
-tao-ti-ching (Chinese translation of Yogacarábbismi), the original 
text of that canon was brought to Tun-huang, the celebrated 
ancient Buddhist centre in N. W. China frontier by a Chi-pin 
scholar (Wén-shib) named Chu Hou-chéng (or Chéng-jo. The 
text was then translated by Dharmaraksa (Chu Fa-hu) with colla- 
boration of that Kashmirian, which was completed on the 26th 
March, 284 A.D, (See T. XV, 230 c, foot note 19). 

From this reference, we may further push back the date of 
the earliest Kashmirian who. went and worked in China to the 
later part of the third. century A.D. This reference has also 
further proved the prevalence of Dhyana Buddhism in Kashmir. 
(Cf. Demiéville, Paul: “Le Yogacarabhümi de  Saügharaksa", 
Bulletin de l'Ecole française d’Extréme-Orient, XLIV, (1954). 
About the name of this Kashmirian, see p. 348 note 1.) 

From the above discussions and evidences, we may conclude 
that the activities of Kashmirian Buddhist Masters in China 


36 Hob, No, 618 and Nj. No. 1341, 
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flourished during the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
era. Their mission was once again revived in the seventh and 
early decades of the eighth century. After another interruption 
of two hundred and odd years, their activities once again came 
into the picture during the last quarter of the tenth and first 
half of the eleventh century. l 

Their contribution on translation of Buddhist canons was 
mainly in the fields of Agama. They were also responsible for 
transmission of Buddhist metaphysical philosophy as found in 
Abbidbarma collection to China and the Far East. Their 
contribution in translation of Vinaya-pitaka was outstanding. 
Besides these, they also translated other works of different cate- 
gories. Their translations of Tantric texts during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are very significant. Their contribution on 
religious ptactices was mainly concentrated on monastic disci- 
pline and on Buddhist meditation. Their works and virtue were 
respected by the Buddhists in China and in the Far East. These 
were recorded in various biographies, catalogues as well as other 
documents. 


Jan Yun Hua 


Place of Rajagrha in the History of Barly Jainism 


Containing as it does, some of che oldest structural remains 
in India, Rajagrha or modern Rajgir in the State of Bihar can 
claim to be one of the most interesting places in our country. lt 
was originally che capital of Jarasandha, a prehistoric King of 
Magadha, who is commemorated in the Mahabharata as 
taking a prominent part in the great war, After the defeat 
and death of Jar’sandha at the hands of Bhima, the great 
hero of the Mahabharata, we hear nothing of this place 
(which was then known as ‘Giriveaja’) for many centuries, 
until in historic times, the  Saisyngga king Bimbisara 
(c 519-491 B.C.) made it his capital. Bimbisára was a con- 
temporary of both Mahavira and the Buddha, the respective 
founders of Jainism and Buddhism in India, The latcer’s name 
is closely associated with Rajagrha, and the influence of Buddhism 
continued to be very prominent in this place, even after the death 
of the Buddha, 

` We are, howeyer, concerned here mainly with rhe history of 
the Jaina faith in Ràjagrha. [In that regard, we have ample 
evidences which go to proye that Rajagrha or modern Rajgir 
has been regarded from a very ancient time to be a sacred place 
for the Jainas. It marked the confluence of Buddhism and 
Jainism from a very remote age. 

The fainas claim a yenerable antiquity for their religion. 
They believe that their religion is eternal and that it has been 
constantly revealed in the endless succeeding periods of the world 
by the Tirthankaras, ‘They tell us that before Mahavira, 
there were not less than 23 Tirthafkaras, who appearing 
at certain intervals, preached the only true religion for the 
salvation of the world,”’* 

The names of two of the Tirthatkaras are closely 
associated with Rajagrha. Munisuvrata, the twentieth Tirchaükara 


x Cambridge History of India, vol. I, ch. VI, p. 136. 
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was born in Rajagrha while it was the centre of religious 
activity of Mahavira, who is regarded as the cwentyfourth or last 
of the Tirthankaras. The *Kalpasütra' of Bhadrabahu, one of the 
: oldest Jaina canonical texts, contains a biography of Mahāvira. 
ks testimony proves a long association of Mahavira with this 
city, ashe passed: here the greatest number of "Caturmásya' (i.e. 
fourteen rainy seasons) after he became an ascetic.^ Moreover, 
the Buddhist texts specifically mention Rajagrha, Nalanda, 
Vaisali, Pavà and Sravatthi as places where the activity of 
Mahavira and his immediate disciples were concentrated. Maha- 
vira's principal disciple Gautama Indrabhiti was born in the 
village: of Gobbar (Gobbra or Govaraya) near Rajagrha? and his - 
principal lay-follower Upali, who was converted to Buddhism 
afterwards, was also a householder of the same place. The 
‘Jaina canonical texts claim  Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, the 
then rulers - gf Magadha, to be the supporters of their Master. 
Thie ‘Buddhists ori the other hand claim these kings as followers 
of their own Teacher, “but there seems to be ‘little doubt 
that the Jainas have more claim to include the patricide 
king (Ajata$atru, who was a relative of Mahavira) amongst 
their converts than the Buddhists."* This explains to some: 
extent the reason why Rajagrha became an important centre 
of the Jaina religion, during the life-time of Mahavira. 

Rajagrha maintained its prominent place in the history of the 
Jaina Church even after the death of Mahavira. Besides Gautama 
Indrabhüti, two other’ famous Jaina Ganadharas viz. Jambusvami 
and Sajjambhava, were also natives of Rajagrha.® Moreover, 
Gautama Indrabhiiti, Sudharma Svāmī and Jambusvami had also 
obtained Nirvana in R3jagrha. ‘It issaid tlac for sixty two 


E Kalpasittra, ‘Lives of tbe Ginas’ SBE, vol. XXII, Lecture 5 
$ 122, translated by Jacobi. 
3 Epitome of Jainism, Puran Chand Nahar and Krishna Ch. Ghosh, 
Ch, XXXVII, p. 658, 
4 Cambridge History of Duis vol. I, ch. VI, pp. 143-4. 
5 lbid., p. 141. 
6 Nahar & Ghosh, op. ci: pp. 659-Go, 
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years, these three Munis who had attained ‘Kevala-Jiiana’ had 
spread the creed of Jainism. i 

Jainism was a living faith in Rajagrha and its neighbourhood 
even in the 7th century A.D. The Chinese traveller Hiuen 
" Tsang, who visited India during this time, noticed many 
Nirgranthas near a tope on the Vipula mountain on the épor 
where the Buddha once preached. “Many Digambaras now ` 
lodge here and practice austerities ; they turn round the 
sun, watching it from its rising to its setting,’ "this was 
the statement of the Chinese traveller regarding. the Jainas of 
Rajagrha of his time. 

Rājagrha, famous both in Buddhist and Jaina literature, is 
still a place of pilgrimage to the Jainas. A considerable number 
of Jaina relics lie scattered in or about this place. A full 
survey of these Jaina antiquities is necessary for the proper 
understanding of che history of this ancient faith in Rajagrha. 
Rajagrha is situated about fourteen miles south-west of the town 
of Bihar-Sharif, and is surrounded on all sides by five hills viz. 
,Vaibhára, Ratnagiri, Sonagiri, Udayagiri and Vipula, all of 
which are now crowned with, Jaina temples built of ancient 
materials, In the centre of this is a stüpa, ctowned by a Jaina 
temple known as ‘Maniyar Math’ built in 1780 A.D.? Believing 
the Stipa to be a representation of an old Buddhist Stipa, 
General Cunnigham in 1861-62 sank a shaft near the Math. 
During the excavation three small figures were found, one of 
which was a naked standing figure with a’ seven-headed 
serpent hood over his head ; most probably it was a figure of 
ParSvanatha,! the twenty-third Tirthankara of the Jainas. l 

The ‘Sonbhāndār’ or ‘treasury of gold cave’ is excavated in 
the southern scrap of the Vaibhára hill. General Cunningham 
identified this cave with the famous Saptapnni hall where the 


7 Jainism in Bihar, P, C. Roychoudhury, Ch. XII, p. 95. 
8, T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, vol. H, P. 154. 
9 List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal—1895. 
10 List of Ancient Monuments protected under Act VII of 1904— 
jn Tbe Bibar Orissa Province—M. Hamid Kuraishi, pp. 131-32. 
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first gteat Buddhist council was held, after the death of the 
Buddha, to fix the main principles of his teaching. But the 
identification of General Cunningham is open to criticism, as all 
the old authorities agree that Saptapanni hall was situated on the 
northern face of the hill. So Mr. Beglar ide ified this and the 
neighbouring caves with the caves of the Buddha and Ananda. 
But there is a Sanskrit Inscription in characters of the 3rd of 
4th century À.D. to the tight of the door, in the light of which 
both the theories may be dismissed, “for the record ascribes the 
excavation of the caye ta one Muni Vairadeva, who enshrined in 
it the images of the Arhats or Jaina Tirthagkaras, as they would 
be now called. The Jaing epithet ‘Muni’ as against the Buddhist 
"Bhiksu' is significant and indicates that the cave was from 
the very beginning, as indeed i it is naw, à Jaina sanctuary. Again 
the form ‘Vaira’ is pecultar ta the Jaina 'prakrit" and would be 
represented in Sanskrit as ‘Wajra’, Close to the inscription is 
still faintly perceptible the outline of the lower half of 
a small naked ‘male figure, doubtless one of the Jaing 
Ticthahkaras”} — 

Some scholars, including U. P. Shah, identify phis Vairadeya 
with great Svetámbara Acárya Vajra, who died in the 584th 
year of Mahavira’s Nirvana", 

‘A fourfold (Caumukha) Jaina sculpture from Sonbhándar 
Cave, Rajgir, and 4 figure of Ādināth with the name o£ 3 raonk 
Vésshitinandi inscribed (c 8rh century A.D.) on the pedestal, 
from a ruined brick shrine at Vaibhira hill are typical examples 
of Jaina sculptures of the Eastern School!?, These art specimens 
belonged to the transitional period of Indian art of the mediaeval 
period which extended from 600 to 10900 A.D. This ptoves 
that Jainism continued to flourish even during this period in this 
Tegion, 


xi [bid., pp. 121-22. 
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On the Vaibhara hill, Rajgir, there is a ruined temple con- 
sisting of a central chamber flanked on all sides by a row of 
cells and containing sculptures. Adjoining the east wall of the 
main building 'is another room having (in one of its niches) a — 
seated figure of Neminath with a fragmentary inscription in 
Gupta characters. This is the earliest specimen assignable 
to a fairly accurate date showing the introduction of recognising 
symbols of the Tirthahkaras. In this case the conch symbols flank 
either side of the ‘Dharmacakra’ in the centre of the pedestal. 
Three standing figures of Tirthankaras in other niches seem to 
belong to circa fourth century A.D. as they retain to some extent 
the stiffness of shoulders of the Kusana period.* Two of these 
figures with an elephant or lion on the pedestal are canopied by 
seven-headed serpent hood and probably represent ParSvanath.*° 

In a cave in the Udaigiri hill at Rajagrha, there is a 
very ancient image of Par$vanath. Regarding the artistic 
excellence of this image, Mr. Sarabhai N. Nawab has expressed 
a high opinion in his book ‘Jain Tirthas in India and their 
Architecture? In glowing words he remarks: — 

“Its placid facial expression, the expanded serpentine hoods 
behind it, its lotus seat and the wonderful and artistically 
arranged coils of the snake below the lotus seat create admiration 
in the minds of the visitors for the forceful inspiration of the 
master artists of those days. Very rare are such sculptures saved 
from the devastation of time.’”*! 

From the District Gazetteer of Patna District', 1924, the 
following description may be quoted asa detailed account of 
the modern Jaina temples at Rajagrha or modern Rajgir. It 
says:— 

“At present, Rajgir isa ‘ticcha’ or a sacred place of the 
Jainas, who come there in great numbers from different parts 


14 First published by Chanda, Ramaprasad, ASIA., 1925-26, 125 ff. 

15 Shah, U. P., Studies in Jaina Art, p. 14. i 
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of India to visit the shrines on the tops of the five hills; on 
Baibhat Hill alone, there are five Jaina temples besides the ruins 
of.an old Saiva shrine. The temples are all of recent date and 
generally contain a stone with the foot-prints of some Jain 
Tirthankara. Older shrines of the middle ages with numerous 
Jain images. are also found but they are no longer used for 
' worship”? ; 

With all these facts in view, we may safely come to the 
conclusion. that Rajagrha or modern Rajgir had been able to 
Maintain its renown: as a stronghold of Jainism from the date 
of Mahavira, (if not earlier) down to the present age. Many 
of the Jaina relics found in Rajgir, have been preserved in the 
Museum at Nalanda, which is seven miles away from Rajgir. 


Santi! MUKHOPADHYAY 


i5 District Gazetteer of Datna, 1024. 
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The Democratic Attitude of the Buddha 


Gotama, the Buddha, neither appealed to the people nor 
constrained them to adhere to his dhamma and discipline. On 
the contrary, he proclaimed; ‘You yourself must strive. The 
Blessed Ones are (only) preachers.” Once requested by Ananda 
to lay down instructions concerning the Order, the Blessed one 
is reported to have said: ‘Surely Ananda, should there be any 
one who harbours the thought ‘Ic is I who will lead the brother- 
hood, or the Order is dependent upon me,’ it is he who should 
lay down instructions concerning the Order. Now the Tatha- 
gata, Ananda, thinks not that the Order is dependent upon him. 
Why then should he leave instructions in any fnatter concerning 
the Order."* Furthermore he inspired Ananda as follows: 
**,,, "De ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge to your- 
selves, Betake yourselves to no external refuge,"* and his final 
injuction was **what Dhamma and Vinaya have been promulgated 
and proclaimed by me, let that be after my demise your 
teacher, "'* 

What we propose to emphasise is that the assettions cited 
above are almost all democratic in spirit. The same spirit is 
manifest in the ecclesiastical regulations of the Buddhist Order 
(Sangha). Based on democratic footing, these rules are sufficient 
to prove that their promulgator was an ardent supporter of 
democratic ideals, Scholars ate almost unanimous that: the con- 
stitution of the Buddhist Fraternity was repu’jlican in nature.* 
But despite the fact, some of the eminent scholars harbour doubt 
about the Buddha being a zealous democrat. They perceive in him 
a dictatorial attitude, Thus Prof. Oldenberg remarks that “The 
authority to frame a law for the community belongs to the 


1 Dp., Gatha, 276. 2 DB., Part I, p. 107. 

3 lbid., p. 108, 4 lbid., p. 171. 
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Buddha alone..,,,.".° Similarly Dr. S. Dutt says “that the idea 
that there was no leader of the Saügha, no one on whom the 
Safigha was dependent, came to the fore after the death of the 
first master (Sattha) *. Dr. N. Dutt is decidealy vehement in his 
assertion that the Buddha “himself, however, acted more as a 
dictator than as a constitutional head..,...”8 And finally Miss 
Bhagavat follows him by her remark that “The Buddha by his 
towering personality no doubt, outshone them all,” 

Prof, Oldenberg is not unjust in passing such a remark. He 
is, of course, right so far as the promulgation of the rules is 
concerned.!? But regulation and imposition are poles apart. It 
is indubitable that Buddha laid down instructions for religious 
life, but he neither advised nor forced any one to have a blind 
faith in them. His attitude, on the contrary, was always 
rationalistic. ‘Test by logic and reason and only then accept any 
thing, not out of ‘mere regards for the Master’ was one of his 
golden advices given to his followers from time to timé. Once he 
is heard advising the Kalámas: ‘So then, Kalamas, as to my 
words to yóu just now: ‘Be ye not misled by report or tradition 
ot hearsay, Be not misled by proficiency in the collections, nor 
by mete logic or inference, nor after considering reasons, nor 
after reflection on and approval of some theory, nor because it 
‘fits becoming, nor out of respect for a recluse (who holds it). 
But, Kalamas, when you know yourselves: These things are 
uüprofitable, these things are blameworthy, these things are 
censured by the intelligent, these things, when performed and 
undeftaken, conduce to loss and sorrow,.........then indeed do 
ye reject them," 

The Buddha's rationalistic attitude is again evidenced by the 
reply given to the query put to the Teacher by the Bhikkhus. On 
orie occasion, the master is reported to have ‘enquired: Would 


6 Buddha, p. 333. .7 EBM., p. 125. 

8 EMB. vol. I, p. 315. 9 EB]. p. 86. 
10 ‘Even this much is not accepted unanimously, See EBJ., p. 85. 
ii BGS., vol, I, p. 173. 
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you, monks, knowing thus, seeing thus, speak thus; ‘The Lord. 
is oppressive to us, but we speak out of respect to our Teacher?" 
“No Lord" was the bold reply of the Bhikkhus. He again 
interrogated them; ‘Do not you, monks, speak only of that 
which of yourselves you have known, seen and discerned?” And 
they expressly admitted it by the phrase: ‘Yes, Lord".!? 

It is clear that the rules framed by the Buddha were put into 
practice only after a thorough examination of their suitability 
and unsuitability to the Satgha. Thus Prof. A. J. Bahm seems 
to be justified when he remarks: ‘But they should do so only . 
because this appears to them best suited to their needs not 
because Gotama gave an authoritative command to do so,"!* 

Let us come to Dr. S. Dutt. The evidence supplied in 
support of his assertion has merely a show of truth, for when 
examined in the light of a similar contradiction referred to in 
the Milindapaüba, its im plausibility becomes clear. He finds, 
inconsistency in Buddha’s denial of himself as ‘managing’ the 
Saügha or of the Sangha as ‘depending’ on him, and Assaj's 
acknowledgment of himself as ‘being initiated in the Blessed 
One's name."* As early as the first century B. C. an apparent 
contradiction was found by king Milinda in the statements: 
""Tathágatassa kho Ananda na evam hoti ‘aham bhikkhusangham 
pariharissamiti’ và ‘mamuddesiko bhikkhusaügho' ti vá" and 
"so anekasahassam bhikkhusaügham pariharissati seyyatha pi 
aham etarahi anekasatam bhikkhusaügham pariharámiti,"** made 
by the Buddha himself in this respect. He put it to Thera 
Nagasena for its solution. 

Thera Nagasena replied that the king is partly right and 
partly wrong in his remark. The contradiction or inconsistency 
pointed out in the passages is only applicable so far as the con- 
ventional truth is concerned. To the Blessed ones, “This is I” 
ot “This is mine," for example, is merely a custom of every 
day life (semmutisacca) rather than a transcendental truth 


12 MLS., Pert I, p. 321. 13 PB., P. 146. 
14 EBM, p. 69. 15 MP., p.160. | 
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(paramatthasacca); for Blessed ones are free from all attachments. 
They are not helped in any way by their adherents, but their 
adherents are helped in every way by them. To make it easily 
comprehensible, he explained it with the help of two similes— 
one that of the ‘earth’ (pathavi) and the other that of the ‘mighty 
rain-cloud’ — (mabatimabamegbo). lt is well-known that the 
earth isa support and shelter for all and the rain provides 
nourishment to all, but they have no attachment for them, In 
the same way the Tathagata is an asylum of righteous life of the 
beings but it never occurs to him that “These are mine." Thus, 
“It is not the Tathagata, O King” observed Thera Nagasena, 
“who seeks after a following, but the followers who seek after 
lim."'* The intention behind Assaji's statement is thus brought 
out. It is but befitting for a neophyte like Assaji to acknowledge 
gratitude to his Teacher and to look to him for necessary 
assistance as the occasion arose. As such the view that the 
Order was dependent on the Teacher during his lifetime is 
untenable. 

Instead of applying force to solve any issue of the Order the 
Buddha always entreated his adherents to tackle it amicably. For 
instance, the case of dissension in the Church at Kosambi may 
be cited? The Kosambian monks were divided on certain 
issue of the Church and the Buddha could not settle. it. Seeing 
the awkward situation, he left the place. To give an authorita- 
tive command to the niendicants to obey him whould have been 
the course adopted by a dictator in his place. But he always looked 
down upon dictatorship because his followers were, in his view, 
his equals and companions; not his subordinates and inferiors, 
The sympathetic words uttered by the compassionate Teacher to 
the Bhikkhus just before. his departure. from Kosambi bears 
testimony to this. He advised them to associate with friends 
who were righteous, mindful, wise and happy and to abandon 
those who were of the opposite nature. This shows that the 


16 SBE., vol, XXXV, pp. 225-226, 
1; See Mv, ‘Kosambakakkhandhaka’, 
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Buddha left the question of reconciliation to his followers them- 
selves and thus provided scope for the free exercise of their own 
wisdom. 

“Dictators who remain in office tend to be corrupted and 
misled by their’ own power. Their closest advisers become 
flatterers,’’2® The Buddha was regarded asa great Teacher of 
his time. Many sought to wait on him, others to cajole and 
flatter him. But he always repudiated and discouraged such 
ideas: "have naught to do with homage, Nagita, nor has 
homage aught to do with me.'"!* On one occasion, when praised 
by Sariputta, the Generalissimo of the Dhamma, he ridiculed 
him with the following words: “You see then, Sariputta, that 
you know not the hearts of the Able Awakened ones of the past 
and of the future. Why therefore are your words so grand and 
bold? Why do you burst forth into such a song of ecstasy? "^ 

Being conscious of the consequences of dictatorship or 
supreme authority, the Buddha neither acted himself as a dictator 
nor expected others to do the same in his presence or after his 
passing away. Consequently, he did never appoint his successor 
or an Abbot of the Brotherhood. The enquiry made of Ananda 
by Gopaka Moggallana testifies to it unmistakably. 

“Ts there, good Ananda, even one monk who was designated 
by the good Gotama saying: ‘After my passing this one will be 
your support (patisarana),’ and to whom you might have recourse 
now?" 

“There is not even one monk, brahmana, who was designated 
by the Lord who knew and saw, ‘perfected one, fully Self- 
Awakened one, saying: ‘After my passing this one will be 
your support,’ and to whom we might have recourse now.” 

“But is there even one monk, Ananda, who is agreed upon 
by the order and designated by a number of monks who are 
elders, saying: ‘After the Lord’s passing this one will be our 
support’, and to whom you might have recourse now?" 


18 CPE,, vol. IV, 89. 
19 BGS., vol, IV, p. 224. WS 20 DB., Part I, p. 88. 
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“There is not even one monk, brahmana, who is agreed upon 
by the order...,...........and to whom we might have recourse - 
now. 2! - 

It also shows that the righteous monks strictly adhered to the 
admonitions of the Teacher and accordingly did not select or 
elect their head even after the Great-Decease of the Teacher. 

Though the question about the head of the Brotherhood does 
not arise, for the Lord had already vested the authority in the 
‘Dhamma and Vinaya’: “Yo vo, Ananda, maya dhammo ca 
vinayo ca desito pafifiatto, so vo mamaccayena sattha, 7? yet 
Gopaka-Moggallana remarked: “Evam appatisarane, bho 
Ananda, ko hetu samaggiya’ ti.” Ananda admitted the same 
(i. e. Dhamma and Vinaya) as the support of the Brotherhood 
to Gopaka-Moggallina; “Na kho mayam, brahmana, appati- 
sarana; sappatisaranà mayam, brahmana dhammappatisarana ti. "^2 

Several designations namely, Ganadhata** or the head of 
a group, Gacchácárya or the teacher of a group and Mandali- 
Thera or elderly monk who headed a group etc. of the Jaina 
Order illustrate. distinctly that it adopted autoctatic form of 
administration. In other words it believed in personal authority. 
The Buddhist Brotherhood, on the other hand, did never conceive 

-of such offices. What is conceived of were Dhammasenápati, 
Dhammadhara and Vinayadhara etc., which signify the Genera- 
lissimo of the doctrines (Dhamma), the custodian of the doctrines, 
and the custodian of the ecclesiastical laws (Vinaya) etc. are 
clearly impersonal. It may be observed thus that Buddha neither 
outshone the members of the church nor considered himself 
above all. He stuck to a total avoidance of such ideas. And 
hence, he preached ‘Dhamma and Vinaya' for the welfare of the 
multitude (babujanabitaya babujansukbaya) as the regulator of 


21 MLS. vol. III, p, 59-60. 

22 Dn., Part II, p, 118. 23 Mn., Part III, pp. 69-70, 

24 Lord Mahavira had nine Ganas but eleven Ganadharas, namely 
Indrabhüti, Agnibhüti etc. Under these Ganadharas were placed all 
the monks of his Order. See LM., pp. 82-83. 
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the community which derived its anthority directly from them 
(namely, Dhamma and Vinaya) which are entirely impersonal. 

The problem which attracts our attention next is—How did 
this novel idea come into the mind of the Buddha? Did it 
occur spontaneously or did he borrow it from others? A brief 
analysis of the then social, religious and political conditions as 
mentioned in the Pali texts will be undoubtedly of much help 
in this respect. 

It. is known to all of us chat Lord Mahavira was a Licchavi 
Prince by birth and a contemporary of the Buddha. In spite of 
his being a preacher from their own clan, the Licchavians pre- 
ferred the Buddha to Mahiavira. The influence that the 
Buddha and his teachings exercised upon the orthodox Licchavis 
may be due to the fact that he adopted the Licchavian constitu- 
. tion for the confraternity with necessary changes. The matter 
would have taken an opposite turn if he would not have adopted 
the republican constitution of the Licchavis, The obvious reason 
behind it was that they were not ready at all to tolerate subjuga- 
tion. Asa testimony to this, the case of the Vajjiputtakas may 
be put forward. The Vajjiputtaka-Bhikkhus were all Licchavian. 
No sooner did they perceive that their independent spirit was 
under subjugation than they separated themselves from the 
general body of tie Church and formed an independent unit 
known as the Vajjiputtaka-school.* 

` The-democratic set-up of the Buddhist order can best be 
compared with that of the democratic state. On account of its 
being a religious unit, the constitution of the Sangha cannot be 
compared with that of the State. But still the influence of 
King or State on the order can easily be traced. Most often 
royal life seems to be the background of monastic life as well as 
of the monastic rules. 

Our contention is supported by the reply given by the 
Buddha to the enquiry made by Vassakara, the prime Minister 


25 See Buddha, p. 338. 
26 See ‘Second Buddhist Council’, 
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of Ajatasattu, King of Magadha. The Buddha related a set of 
seven conditions of the welfare of a community (Satta Apariba- 
niyà Dhamma), that were ink. rent in the Vajjis and further 
remarked, ‘so long as the Vajjis will practise these Aparihaniya 
Dhammas, so long may the Vajjis be expected to prosper and 
not to decline." Thereafter the Buddha prescribed six sets of 
Aparibaniya Dhammas for the Sangha. At least the first 
set is directly derived from the set pointed out about the Vajjis. 
The others may be regarded as mere corollaries of it. "Citation 
of at least the first two sets—One said about the Vajjis and the 
other prescribed for the Bhikkhus, will make the position 
intelligible, 


The seven conditions of the welfare said about the Vajjis: 
(1) “So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians foregather thus 
often, and frequent the public meetings of their clan; 


(2) Solong, as the Vajjians meet together in concord and 
rise in concord, and carry out their undertaking in concord; 


(3) So long, as they enact nothing not already established, 
abrogate nothing that has been already enacted and act in 
accordance with the ancient institutions of the Vajjians, as 
established in former days; 


(4) So long as they honour and. esteem and revere and 
support the Vajjian elders, and hold it a point of duty to hearken 
to their words; 


(5) “So long as no women or-girls belonging to their clans 
are detained among them by force or abduction; 


(6) So long as they honour and esteem and revere and 
support the Vajjian shrines (Caityas) in town ot country, and 
allow not the proper offerings and rites, as formerly given and 
performed, to fall into destitude; 


(7) So long as the rightful protection, ‘defence and support 
shall be fully provided for the Arhantas among them; 


So long may the Vajjians be expected not to decline but to 
prosper.” : i 
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The seven conditions of the welfare prescribed for the 


Bhikkhus: 
(1) So long as the Bhikkhus meet together in full and 


frequent assemblies; 


(2) Solong as they meet together in concord and rise in 
concord and carry out in concord. the duties of the Order 
(Sangha); 

(3) So long as the brethern shall establish nothing that has 
not already been presctibed, and abrogate nothing that has been 
already established, and act in accordance with the rules of the 
Order as now laid down; 


(4) Solong as the brethern honour and esteem and revere 
and support the elders of experience and long standing, the 
fathers and the leaders of the Order and hold it a point of ony 
to heatken to their words; 


(5) So long as the brethren fall not under the influence of 
that craving, which springing up within them, would give rise 
- to renewed existence; 

(6) So long as the brethren delight in a life of solitude :: 


(7) So long as the brethren so train their minds in self- 
possession that the gcod men among their fellow disciples shall 
_ come to them, and those who have come shall dwell at ease; 


So long may the brethren be expected not to decline, but to 
prosper," 9 

Prof. E. J. Rapson maintains that certain technical terms 
namely, fatti or motion, sbbabika or ‘reference to arbitration’, 
etc. found in the Buddhist Vinaya were most probably borrowed 
from the constitution of the free clans.? If this is a fact, chen 
no proof or support is required for the view that the entire 
‘system of the administration of the Buddhist Order itself was 
copied from the existing republican clans, This view is further 


27 DB., ‘The Book of the Great- Deere 
28 CHL, P. 157. 
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corroborated by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and Miss Bhagavat.? The 
least possibilicy for doubt, if there be any, is again removed by 
Mahapandita Rahul Sankrityayana, when he unhesitatingly asserts 
that the Buddha organised his Order taking the free clans as 
his ideal.*? 

It has already been asserted that democratic spirit, in some 
form or other, is patent throughout in the constitution of the 
Buddhist Church. To prove our thesis we propose to give a 
brief analysis of (1) the rules regarding communal ownership 
of the Sangha property, (2) the problem of seniority and 
succession in the Buddhist hierarchy, (3) the freedom of learn- 
ing the Buddhavacana (Sermons of the Buddha) in one's own 
language and (4) the place of laity in the Buddhist Sangha. 


1. Communal Ownership of the Sangha-property 


In its early days, the Saügha owned no property according 
to Buddhist Theory. A mendicant is advised to be satisfied 
“with sufficient robes to cherish his body, with sufficient food to 
keep his body going.” With these words he is further 
compared with a bird: '*whitherso ever he may go forth, these 
things he takes with him as he goes—just as a bird with wings, 
whitherso ever he may fly, carries his wings with him as he 
flies’, But later on, the multiplication of the members of the 
Saügha and the introduction of a corporate life in a settled 
Avasa (residence) necessitated the acceptance of property by the 
Order. Consequently, acquisition of gifts became permissible 
and later on it was considered a ‘birth right’? of the Sangha. 

Somehow or other, there was some property owned by the 

~Sangha. No one could claim it as his own except the right 
of using it properly and equally with others. If any one wished 
to make some offer to an individual member of the Sangha, it was 
to be offered to the Saügha with special reference to that person?*, 


29 HP., p, 42 and ERJ, p. 127. 
30 VAG,, p. 23. 31 DB., Part I, p. 81 
32 EB]., p. 156. 33 Mv. p. 231. 
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On the admission of a heretic into the Buddhist Order his 
properties vested in the Sangha. The case of Uruvela Kassapa 
may be taken as an instance in point?*, 

After the demise of a Bhikkhu or a Bhikkbuni, the Bhikkhu- 
Sangha or the Bhikkhuni-Sangha, as the case may be, was the 

. legal heir to all his or her belongings. It was not to be trans- 
ferred in any case from Bhikkhu Sangha to Bhikkuni-Sangha 
or vice versa, But the persons who attended him (i.e. the 
deceased monk or samanera) during his last sickness were not 
neglected. In such cases, robes and bowl were to fall in their 
share and the trifles were to be distributed to the members of 
the Sangha present there*®, 

This ideal or communal ownership reaches the climax in 
the injunction made by the Lord: ‘‘so long as they shall divide 
without partiality, and share in common with their upright 
companions, all such things as they receive in accordance with 
the just provisions of the Order, down even to the mere contents 
of a begging bowl, so long may the brethren be expected not to 


decline, but to prosper??"'. 


2. Problem of Seniority and Succession 


Problem of seniority and succession is one of the most 
significant problems that come before an organisation, of what- 
ever nature it may be. The Buddhist Church was not an 
exception. Even in the life-time of Lord Buddha the problem 
arose with regard to individual preferences provided by the 
Sangha. 

The main qualifications of the officers of the Buddhist 
Fraternity were moral integrity, the knowledge of Dhamma and 
Vinaya and their proper and regular practice. It is evidenced 
by the rules framed for the guidance of the Saügha that “only a 
learned, competent Bhikkhu who had completed ten years or 


34 Cv., p, 233. 35 Ibid., p. 388. 
36 Mou., P. 319. 37 DB., Part Il, p. 85, 
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mote may confer ordination and give Nissaya (dependance) 5; 
and that “a learned, competent--Bhikkhu is allowed to ordain 
two novices or as many novices as he is able to admonisn and 
instruct to”,3® and that “even a Bhikkhu of less standing is to 
be authorised instantly to recite the Patimokkha, if all the 
Theras of an Avasa be ignorant" ,*? We notice that regulations 
were laid down to encourage the novices and to avoid unhealthy 
competition as well. : 

In framing the rules the Buddhist Order showed the keenest 
foresight and a peculiar psychological approach to human nature. 
Consequently, it was conscious enough of giving the least 
opportunity that might cause dissension in the Order at any 
timé tó come. One of the causes of cessation of the depen- 
dence (Nissaya), for example, may be cited. The Nissaya 
. ceases if the teacher (Acariya), and the preceptor (Upajjhaya) 
of a monk under dependence have come together". It 
distinctly installed the Upajjhaya at alevel higher than the 
Acatiya. . 

Moreover, due consideration was given to circumstances 
beyond one's control. For instance, if a supervisor of the 
construction of new buildings (Navakammika) after taking the 
charge of the construction of the new buildings becomes 
-incompetent and ‘if he then admits that he is mad or that his 
mind is unhinged, or that he is afflicted with bodily pain, ses sees 
the office and its privileges are still his"; otherwise the Sangha 
becomes the owners.*? 

We should not forget that the framer or rather the framers 
of the Buddhist Laws after all were human beings, and as such 
they were in the know of the human shortcomings and lapses, 
Their best effort seems to be to accommodate all such 
short-comings and lapses without defying the rules of 

E 


38 Mov., p. 67. 39 Mv., p. 87. 

40 Mv., p. 117. 

41 Mov., p.67,—In Hindu and Jaina tradition Acárya is installed 
higher in position than the Upadhyaya, 

42 Cu., p. 270. 
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decorum and decency. The rule that if an Acariya or an 
Upajjhaya, as the case may be, committed some grave offence, 
then he should not be denied the right to hold that office 
instantly, illustrates it. He should be given even due 
opportunity to undergo the penance or atone for the offence 
committed by him. Moreover, his pupil must strive in order 
that the Saügha may revoke its sentence and restore him to 
the office.*® d: 
l 
3. The freedom for learning Buddba-vacana in one's 
own language 


Once, emphasising the unification and oneness of his Order, 
Lord Buddha is reported to have observed ; ‘Just, O Bhikkhus, 
as the great rivers—that is to say, the Ganga, the Yamuna, the 
Aciravati, the Sarabhü, and the Mahi— when they have fallen 
into the great ocean, renounce their name and lineage and are 
thenceforth reckoned as the great ocean—just so, O Bhikkhus, 
do these four castes—the Khattiyas, the Brahmanas, che Vessas, 
and the Suddas—when they have gone forth from the world 
under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata, 
renounce their names and lineage, and enter into the number of 
the Sakyaputtiya Samanas**’, 

What is desired to bring to notice is that the members of the 
the Saügha had come from different families and different 
corners of the Jambudvipa with various dialects as their lingua 
franca. Naturally, it became not only very difficult but teally 
impracticable for them to learn the Buddha-vacana in the - 
language preached by the Blessed one. Two brothers, Yamelu 
and Tekula who had come from Brahmana family, therefore, 
proposed to render the words of the Buddha into Chandas, the 
Vedic Sanskrit. When the Blessed One was informed he dis- 
approved the proposal and said:"' I allow, O Bhikkhus, to learn 
the words of the Buddha, each in your own language**”. Though 


43 Mv. pp. 46-47. \ 
44 SBE., vol, XX, p. 304. 45 SBE., vol. XX, p. 155 
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the issue is open to question, yet the intention to avoid im- 
position is reasonably apparent. 


4. Place of laity in the Sangha 


It is not easy to determine the place of laity in the Buddhist 
Church, for ‘No direct mention is made in the Vinaya of Jay- 
men associated with the Saügha except that the rules regulate 
the conduct of the Bhikkhus towards laymen, their reception as 
_ Upásakas, etc’, Anyhow, Dr. Pachow has shown that for the 
same offence—offence of false complaint against a Bhikkhu by 
an Upasaka or vice-versa, the penance or punishment im posed 
upon the Bhikkhu was to some extent heavier than .that imposed 
upon the Upasaka*’, This may be due to various reasons. 
The Upasakas were not counted as the full-fledged members of 
the Orders, and this may be one of them. In spite of this, the 
Order was conscious of the fact that its very existence stood on 
the sympathy and mercy of the lay devotees. Thus the significant 
position of the lay devotees that they were donors, providers and 
supporters of the Sangha may be another reason. Thus the 

special latitude granted to the laity by the Sangha is justified. 
... Now it can be taken as an admitted [act that all were on 
the same footing as regards constitutiorial rights, privileges and 
obligations. As such it has rightly been summed up that “The 
Buddha's administration of the Sangha resembled that of a real 
democratic system f?", 


Nanpv KISHORE PRASAD 
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46 Vp. vol. I, Introduction, p, 13, fn, 2. 
` 47 See JAIOC., Legal dealings between the Buddhist Monks and the 
Laity,' 

48 Buddha, p. 382. . 49 HBC., p. 155. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
— Cullavagga (Nalanda Devanagari Pali Series). - 
S—Dighanikaya ( — ,, " W^ ane Ds 
—Majjhimanikaya (55 s we vig 
—Mahavagga ( ^, — ^» » » X 


—Milindapañha (Pāli Text Society). 

—Vinayapitaka ( » » » X 

—The Book of the Gradual Sayings. 

— Dialogues of Buddha. 

—DbDhammapada (Translated by Dr, S. Radhakrishnan). 
—The Middle Length Sayings. 

—The Sacred Books of the East. 


Buddha — Buddha by Prof. H. Oldenberg. 


CHI 
CPE 
EBJ 
EBM 
EMB 
HBC 


IHQ., 


—The Cambridge History of India by Prof. E. J. Rapson. 


—Compton's. Pictured Encyclopedia. 


` —Early Buddhist Jurisprudence by Miss D. N. Bhagvat. 


—Early Buddhist Monasticism by S. Dutt. 

— Early Monastic Buddhism by N. Dute. 

—History of Buddhism in Ceylon by Dr. W. Rahula. 
— Hindu Polity by Dr. K. P. Jayasawal. 

— Joutnal of All India Oriental Conference, October, 


1946. 


l —Jaina Monastic Jurisprudence by Dr. S. B. Deb. 
. —Lord Mabābīra by Dr. Bool Chanda. 


— Philosophy of tue Buddha by Prof. A. J. Balm. 


— Vaishali Abhinandana Grantha. 
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-. Yama and Chinese Eschatology 


The epic Yama is largely different from his Vedic prototype 
and this difference can be noticed in their appearance, character- 
istics, function and significance. In the Vedas, Yama is a kindly 
patron of departed souls for whom he has prepared a path and 
abodes? in the next world, and the living deposit their dead with 
him. The epic Yama, however, is altogether different. He isa 
terrible judge, the ruler of hell with formidable powers; he 
punishes the evil-doer with various types of torments. 

‘The kindly Vedic god has no trait which could develop in 
this direction and change him into this.terrible deity. In order 
to understand this change we should look beyond India for the 
transforming influence. From Chinese eschatology came a new 
element which helped 'the transformation of the Vedic god of 
the dead into the Epic god of death. Avestan and: Egyptian 
mythology also may suggest some links, but while Iranian 
influence can be easily traced; the route through which Egyptian 
myths reached India is not clearly known. 

Yama in the Vedas is the ruler of Paradise and he remains 
so even in the earlier parts of the Mahābhārata. But in the 
bulk of the epic we meet a different Yama. There he is associated 
with awe and fear, sin and judgment, terror and torments. 
In Indian religious literature where do we meet this Yama for 
the first time? l Td 

In the first section of the  Mahávastu, Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, 
following Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, says, ‘Its language and style 
of composition seem to suggest that the Mahavastu - must have 
been written as early as the 1st or 2nd century B.C." Mr, 


1 Cf, Christ’s assurance, "In my father's house there are many 
mansions.” Jn. 1:2. The idea of the mortals to die and become a death- 
god may have entered into Christianity from the Egyptian Osiris cult, 

2 Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt in his article oa Buddhist Literature in 2 500 
Years of Buddhism (Govt. of India, New Delhi, 1959). 
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J. J. Jones in his edition of che Mihavastu (1949) quotes Mm. 
H. P. Shastri’s views and says, “But such linguistic criticism 
must take into account the fact that the Mahavastu is not the 
composition of a single author writtenin a well-defined period 
of time. Rather, it is a compilation which may have been 
begun in the second century B.C., but which was not completed 
until the third or the fourth century A.D.” 

In the first section of the Mahavaseu we find that the 
venerable elder Kolita went down to pay a visit to hell. 
The circles of hell are many and various—Kalasiitra, Samghaca., 
Raurava, Maharaurava, Pratápa, Kukkula, Kunapa, Kumbha, 
„and Safüfiva. The Kumbha hell is full of various types of 
torments, as are most other circles. In the Pratapa circle there 
are “hellish creatures armed with pikes aad in the Kálasütra 
hell—in front of Yama’s myrmidons, thousands of pieces of 
burning, flaming and blazing cloth fly through the air and as 
they come near them the denizens of hell cry out, “Lo, they 
are on us", We hear of eight great circles of hell and thousands 
of different hellish torments. 

Even in the earliest books of Buddhist mythology we read 
of Māra, the embodiment of evil and death; and he is important 
because it is in his image that the epic Yama was fater cast. 
The second ‘part of the Mabávastu mentions the dark figure 
of Mara (Krspavarna) and calls him Namuci and describes 
his kingdom. This Māra had to be defeated before the Buddha 
attained enlightenment. The Pali Dhammapada calls Mara 
Tanha (Trsna=desire), the cause of evil and therefore of death. 
He is also called Krsnibandhu, the friend of darkness. The 
Dhammapada was translated into Chiriese by Dharmaraksa in 
286 A.D. and by Kumarajiva in 383 A.D. and became the 
‘main scripture of che Chinese Buddhists. 

When Buddhism came inro being in India it was preached in 
the background of a theology which knew no personified evil. 
This concept entered: into the Buddhist theology rather late—to- 
wards the early Christian era. But before that time it had gone to 
China. “Buddhism was introduced by missionaries from Central 
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. Asia and later from India, probably about the time of Christ.? ` 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi also says, ‘Positive evidence is now available 
to prove that small Indian colonies had been founded in the 
southern part of this region (i.e. Chinese Turkestan) from Khotan 
up to the Labnor region before the Christian era, An Indian 
dialect, similar to that of north-western India was the official 
language in some of these states." T. Burrow says, “At one 
time a form of Prakrta became the administrative language of 
the kingdom of Krorama in the Chinese Turkestan, Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts were current over a wide area.” ‘The Indian 
colonists were the first to carry Buddhism to this region—The 
first monastery in Khotan was built in 211 B.C, The tradition 
further claims that an Indian dynasty ruled Khotan for 56 
generations during which Buddhism continued to be the dominant 
religion of the state”? Throughout the Han period (65-200 
A.D.) a number of Indian scholars had come to China, worked 
among the Chinese and translated a fairly large number of 
texts into Chinese. There was also traffic from China-to India. 
“During the last three decades of the first century small forces 
pushed their way into Central Asia. The Chinese even crossed 
the Pamir and for afew years after go A.D. exacted: annual 
tribute from the Kusina kingdom ruling in Afganistan and 
northern India during the first two centuries of our era.” 

What was the result of this social, linguistic, political and 
religious intercommunication between China and India? It is 
well-known that this intercourse led to many significant results 
and the change in the nature and function of Yama can be 
explained by it. For, when Buddhism reached China it found 
there uot a developed theology (since Confucianism was more 
ethical than theological) but a very old system of eschatology. 
People believed in the manes, the dead forefathers who in their 


An Encyclopedia of World History, ` (Ed. Langer. Harvard). 
P. C. Bagchi: Articlelin 2500 Years of Buddhism. 

T. Burrow: The Sanskrit Language (Faber), 

Encyclopedia Americana, vol, 6, article on China, 
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spiritual form wielded a powerful control over the people. 
Macdonell says, ‘The worship of ancestors (in China) first 
begins to be mentioned in 2255 B.C. It is mentioned so often 
and in such detail that we cannot doubt that it was also the 
cote of the ancient religion. Thete can be no doubt that 
ancestor worship has had a moralising influence on the life of 
the Chinese. The punishing hand of the forefathers is always 
present on the house-altar and in the temple of the family deter- 
ring many a son of daughter from evil, Ic has undoubtedly 
exercised a powerful influence upon Chinese family life and 
social institutions”. This fear of punishment meted out by 
the dead fcrefathers came to influence the Indian Yama who also 
was, according to the Vedas, the first of the mortals to die (yo 
mamara prathamo martyanam; Atharvaveda 18, Ill, 13); so 
that with time Yama assumed a new role, namely, that of the 
punisher of evil. 

In the earlier part of the Mahabharata we see a familiar 
Yama who reminds us of his Vedic prototype. In the Sabha- 
parvan, an earlier book, is described the heaven of the blessed 
over which Yama rules. There Narada describes him, his 
kingdom, royal court and hall, bis rich splendour and power, 
and also his messengers (Sabhap. Canto. 8, verse 32). There is 
neither hunger nor thirst there, the pious souls together with 
Time and Death worship him there (verse 29). A parallel of 
this Yama ts found in the Chinese concept of the Yen (— Yama) 
kings who are attached to the 18 hells distributed among 10 
lawcourts. “The Yen-kings are represented in the dress of the 
Emperors, just like the august personages and Emperors of the 
Eastern Peak." 

But once Yama becomes the king of the dead he has to rule 
over the damned as well as the blessed. And in the later parts of 
the Mahābhārata we find the counterpart of the Yama of the 
Sabhaparvan. In the Anu§asanaparvan we have death and Yama. 


7 Macdonell: Lectures on Comparative Religion (Calcutta 1925). 
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occurring frequently and here Yama in hell is very often 
thought of as the judge, the punisher of the wicked. This Yama 
is a new figure and the Chinese ancestor-worship, with its 
association of fear of judgment together with its ethical bearings 
could easily be assimilated into a worship of its Indian prototype 
—Yama, the first ancestor to die. 

When Buddhism „reached China, ‘Orthodox Buddhism 
steadily became heterodox and came to acquire characteristics 
of its own... ... Lhe Chinese interpreted the Indian texts in con- 
sonance with the traditional pattern’ that they had inherited from 
their forefathers.” It is thus that eschatology entered into Buddhism 
in China where in hadlong existed as part of the traditional 
system of beliefs, Now when it returned to India it naturally 
brought with it all that it bad acquired in China. So this ancestor- 
judge travelled to India with merchants and missionaries. After 
reaching India it did not remain within the bounds of, Buddhism 
but began to affect the Epic mythology—especially the latter 
part of it which was still in the making. Edward Conze says, 
“In China the Madhyamika school existed as a separate school: 
San Loen T’sung. Between 100 B.C. and 200 A.D. Mahayana 
burst into a profusion of Sütras."'? The time is very important: 
it was at this time that there was a brisk traffic of pilgrims from 
China to India and of missionaries from India to China. It is after 
this that we find hell and the new Yama in the Mahabharata, and 
the Buddhist counterpart of chis Yama, namely, Mara, appears 
for the first time. “The origin of the whole legend of Mara, 
to which we have two early references, inconsistent with one 
another, is perhaps to be found in the Ariyapariyesana sutta 
(Mzjhima Nikaya vol I p 167 and Mahavagga d: i^: to 
1:4 :5). Of Sutta-nipáta, Kern says, ''the great bulk of the 


'8 Larousse: Encyclopædia of Mythology (Batchworth Press, London) 
9: Sasaki: -article in 2500 Years of Buddbism. 
10 Edward Conze: Buddhism Its Essence and Development (Bruno 
Cassirer, Oxford). Í 


11 Rhys Davids; History and Literature of Buddbism, 1932. 
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Sutta-nipáta in substance probably existed already in the third 
century B. C."!? The concept of Mara in the older books is hazy 
and inconsistent, He is mentioned clearly in the Mahavastu and 
the Dhammapada,—both composed after China and India were 
brought closer to each other through Buddhism. 

The Anufasana-parvan Yama is cruel and relentless and he 
torments the evil doer. These torments are also described in 
detail in Sabhaparvan 2.16.25. His prototype is to be found 
in the Chinese Yen-kings. Naturally the tortures used in hell 
are many and varied, so that each crime bas its appropriate 
punishment. The kings of hell have crowds of satellites to carry 
out their orders, These satellites ate represented as armed with 
a mace, bearing iron-pikes or a trident.’ Once hell and its 
king came to India, an elaborate eschatology began to be woven 
around it, so that when it went back to China, China got a 
finished product out of the raw material she had exported. Later 
Chinese eschatology is influenced by this remodelled set of beliefs 
so that Ou-I-Tai in his article on Chinese Mythology says, ‘Like 
all Chinese mythology, hell is a mixture of Taoism and Buddhism 
with a special preponderance given to the peculiarities of 
Buddhistic hell." Now the Buddhistic images of Death and hell 
are largely influenced by the Epic images where the is depicted as 
grim and awe-inspiring in aspect, green in colour, riding on a 
buffalo, holding a club in one hand and a noose in the other.’ 
Elsewhere he has a mace and a trident too.’ All these 
attributes and associations went to the making of the Chinese 
concepts of death and hell. 

While this process of syncretism was going on, India had 
been imbibing Iranian and Egyptian concepts of hell. Both of 
these are quite elaborate and it is very likely that they left lasting 
impressions on Buddhist eschatology before it travelled back io 
China in the early centuries before and after Christ. 


12 Kern: Manual of Indian Buddhism (Grundriss Series 1896). 
13 Larousse Encyclopedia, 
- 14 MonierWilliams: Religious Thought and Life in India. 
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In the Mahābhārata Yama deals death to those whose span of 
life is over. In Chinese mythology, too, **when the registers of 
Death and Life kept by the Yen-king show that a man has reached 
the end of his earthly existence, the Yen-king sends two of his | 
satellites to seize the man's soul and bring it before the infernal 
law courts.” One curious similarity is to be found in the fact 
that this august king of death is not above making mistakes, 
Thus “‘sometimes it happens that owing to a similarity of name 
or some other error the wrong soul is brought along, in which 
case, the god 'allows it to return to earth and re-enter che 
body in which he lives." — An exact parallel is found in the 
Mababbarata story of the Brahmana Sarmin who was brought 
by mistake by Yama’s messengers and was allowed to return to 
his body (Anu$asanap. cs. 68-69). Again, there is the episode 
of Naciketas (c. 71) who returned alive from Yama—to whom 
he had come on account of his father’s curse—a curse the father 
had not really meant. Both these instances of people dying pre- 
maturely through some mistake and returning alive aim 
at emphasising the dictum- that men should give liberally 
to Brahmanas as both Sarmin and Naciketas witness in 
the next world the bliss awaiting such givers.. These 
passages may have been interpolated when the Epic was 
being reshuffled by Brahmanas at. a later date (cf. Winternitz on 
the Mbh in /ndian Literature vol I) This is clearer from the 
Yama-Naciketas episode which undergoes transformation at the 
hands of the Brahmanas. The philosophical message of the 
Upanisadic story is transformed into a mere injunction to give 
more to the Brahmanas, All this was done later, after Buddhism, 
when Brahmanism needed reconsolidation against the menace 
of Buddhism. And the Epic concept of Yama and hell of 
this period drew largely upon the Buddhist eschatology as it 
returned to India with the Chinese notions of hell and the Yen- 
king. 

Kern writes about the Buddhist cosmic system, that “the uni- 
verse consists of innumerable spheres-—between those spheres are 
situated certain hells termed Lokantarica. Each of the spheres con- 
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sists of three Avacaras (regions). ^ The lowest region is the abode 
of six classes of gods.” The third class of gods are called the 
Yamas. “The very lowest of the thirty-one abodes of living 
beings ate the hells or places of punishment (naraka ‘niraya)— 
Above the hells is placed the animal kingdom. Higher than the 
animal kingdom is the abode ot pretas, ghosts, spectres, though 
these beings are also placed in the Lokàntarita hell.” When 
beings are classified into 14 groups according to their spiritual 
merits the thirteenth group consists of pretas, ghosts, spectres 
and the 14th, of the inhabitants of hell. This elaborate system 
of spheres and hells reminds us of the Chinese parallels. It is 
extremely likely that Buddhism received some of its elaboration 
of cosmogony and eschatology during its sojourn in China. 

In Chinese mythology we hear of the Yen-kings that “One 
of these kings is Bodhisattva Ksitigarbha Ti-Tsang-Wang. In 
his human life Ti-Tsang was a young Brahmana who made a 
, Vow to save all souls engulfed in. sin.”® This human past of 
~ the king of the dead reminds us of Yama who also was a mot- 
tal. Of Bodhisattva Ksitigarbha Dr. Reichelt says, ‘Ti-Tsang 
has thus become the great Bodhisattva of Hades, and as such 
deals with‘all those who have been shut in. upon the Iron-Grille 
mountain (Tieh- Wei-Shan) in the eighteen great hells, the 500 
smaller and the rooo little hells (Ti-r'-ao). Punishment is 
administered -by the great overlord Tung-Yoh and his viceroy 
Yen-loh. The latter corresponds to the Yama of Hinduism and 
is especially feared.’* Although Dr. Reichelt mentions a tradi- 
tion which makes Ksitigarbha a Korean who became Bodhisattva 
c 754 A. D. yee this tradition appears unreliable in view of 
documentary evidence to the contrary. Sri Benoytosh Bhatta- 
chatya records Hiuen Tsang’s mention of Ksitigarbha and this 
traveller came to India between 629 and 645 A. D.!* So, Ksiti- 


15 Ludwig Reichelt: Religion in Chinese Garment (Lutterworth 


Press, London, 1951). 
16 B. Bhattacharya: dn Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, 


(Oxford University Press, 1932). 
IHQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1961 
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garbha is nota very late figure and he and his viceróy share 
Yama’s traits. Again the Guhyasamaja, a work of the third or 
fourth century A. D. mentions five Dhyani Buddhas of whom 
Aksobhya rules over the Dvesa family and Yamiri is a god who 
emanated from Aksobhya. Yamāri is described as riding on a 
buffalo—a trait he has in coramon with the epic Yama. And 
Aksobhya is first mentioned as a Tathagata in the Amitayus 
Sütra which was translated into Chinese between 384 and 417 
A.D. (or between 140 and 170 A.D. according to Kern). 

Thus as Buddhism travelled between China and India Yama’s . 
figure asa death-judgment god became cléarer and more and 
more well-defined both in Buddhist and Hindu mythology, till 
the old Vedic patron god gave way to the formidable figure of the 

, Epic Yama}? 
SUKUMARI DHATTACHAIUI 


17 The number of analogies that the Chinese and Buddhist hells 
remind us of Dante’s Inferno. A 


Coins of the Dark Age 


One of the great hiatuses in the history of Bihar in general, 
and numismatics in particular, is the period, immediately after 
the decline and downtall of the Mauryan empire. Pauranic tradi- 
tion and Ayodhya Inscription state that Pushyamitra, a general 
(Senapati) possibly of the last Mauryan faineant founded a new 
dynasty called the Sufgas.* His son Agnimitra, immortalised 
by Kalidasa in his Mzlavibagnimitram, and all others have the 
surname ‘Mitra’, Coins of various kings having that suffix has 
a wide diffusion in northern India. Srimati Bela Lahiri correctly 
points out that, the findspots are in Gangetic basin, Madhyadesa 
of Manu. Recently, I had occassion to pay some attention to 
this subject, after 20 long yeats, in connection with tlie very 
insignificant excavations that I carried out at the so-called 
Jivakambavana, at Rajgir, in 1957-59. I found that a plethora 
of theories have been made, on an extremely subjective basis, 
where, if wise counsel had prevailed, strictest discipline would 
have prevented logomachy of thoughts. Secondly, while other 
findspots have been analysed, the eastern Indian finds have 
neither been analysed: nor adequately evaluated. They are even 
now to be found in scattered publications, from archaeological 
‘blue books’ to journals. 


The main finds have so far been confined to few principal 
places, such as; Rajgir, Pataliputra, Vaisali and Nalanda. At 
Nalanda, the earliest coin so far found, is a gold plated (?) 
copper coin, and few cast copper coins similar to those found at 


Rajgir.? 


1 The evidence is well summarised by R, Chanda in IHQ., 1929, 
p. 594 ff. 

2 AR. ASL, 1930-34 pt, ii, p. 280, The editorial comments of 
Dr, C. L, Fabri are most illuminating. 
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Pztaliputra 


The first scientific excavations at Pataliputra, financed 
by late Sir Ratan Tata, yielded the following types of 
Coins: — I 

(a) The square cast coins, which ate the earliest, bore on 
either side: Tree within railing; hill-surmounted by 
crescent? and hollow cross: elephant; taurine and 
Svastika. 


(b) Circular cast coins of the following type: 
Elephant before a standard and bill surmounted by 


ctescent.* 


A 


(c) Coins of Indramitra.? | 


The negative evidence supplied by the first year's finds is/not 
at all negligible. No coins of the so-called Pàáücala kings had 
been found." The excavations of K. D. J. Institute, carried out 
from 1951-55, have yielded several local coins, which according 
to their  archaeologival contexts, extend from Sunga to 
Kushána periods. The types are (1) (a) of 1912-13 excavations; 
(2) Elephant, hollow cross, standard and taurine; ctescented 
hill, tree in railing, standard and taurine, (3) Elephant, hollow 
cross: Sun, crescented hill and tree in railing. (4) KauSambi 
coins—Lankey Bull type. (5) Coins of Bhiimimitra of Paficala. 


(6) Few Ayodhya coins.* 


Pir-Nagara in Mungbyr district 


Sri V. K. Misra found a number of cast coins at Pir- 
Nagara, in Munghyr district. Their types and sizes are not 


known. 


3 This symbol, as first pointed out by Jayaswal, also occurs on 
the base of a pillar found at Kumcahar, 

4 INSL, vol, xiii, p. 144. 5 PR. ASI., 1912-13, p. 61, 

6. Cf. however JNSI., vol. xx, pp. 125-26 and fn, 4. > 

7 Through the courtesy of A. S, Altekar, 
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Rajgir 

(1) Six copper coins were. found by DOR. Sahni in the 
excavation of New Rajgir.8 The type was usual Elephant 
standing to r., on obverse; and and tree in railing on reverse. 

(2) A second class of coins called by him square copper 
coins of Punch Marked variety were also mentioned by him. But 
their quantity and types are not stated. 

(3) Late J. G. Jennings of Patna Gallese presented to the 
Pataa Museum, one P. M. coin and eight square cast coins 
(seven copper and one bronze) of the following type: Elephant: 
tree within railing.’ 

(4) Sri Ajit Ghose also published some rare oblong coins 
(cast-square or rectangular?) from Rajgie of about 11 varieties 
discussed by him elaborately.?° 

(5) Sri S. S. Roy described some coins found at Rajgir 
belonging to the 11th variety of Sri Ghose." 

(6) The Arcaeological Department has ten or twelve copper 
coins, mostly surface collection from Rajgir. 


Vedivan (Champaran district) 

Sti S. V. Sohoni has brought to our notice a copper coin 
found at Vedivan in Champaran district of the undermentioned 
type: 

Elephant to left: Crescented hill. 12 

The above analysis, enables us to assess the status quo in 
Magadha as far as numismatic evidence is concerned, after the 
exit of the Mauryas. First, being minted in copper they were 
the currency for the masses. Silver P. M. coins were current in 
Mauryan times, But, we may hypothetically assume, in the 
second place, that silver coated P. M, coins were introduced in 


8 AR. ASL, 1905-06, p. 102, 
9 ]BORS. vol, tii, p. 173. 
. 10. /NSI., vol. i, p. 5 f£, and pl iii, 
it Num. Supplement No. XLVI. Art, 329. 
12 ]BORS , vol, xli, p. 166 fn. 1. 
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\ 


late Mautyan or post-Mauryan times, possibly as an ineffectual 
attempt to meet a need when an economic motraine had been 
reached, at the end of the first imperialistic glaciation of 
Magadha. Thirdly the non-availability of silver coins, so far, 
might mean that they were not current or they were more 'cate- 
fully hoarded. The excavations have beer carried over such an 
insignificant area at Kumrabar, with extremely limited scope 
that, it is illogical to build broad theories on these. 

Three types of coins (including the varieties of Sri A. Ghosh), 
have been found at Rajgir and since the eatlier levels at Rajgir 
have hever been reached, it is far better to suspend judgment 
on the same, The most common type, on the other hand, at 
Kumrahar ts: 

Obv: Tree within railing; crescented hill; hollow cross and 
taurine. 

Rev: Elephant before standard; taurine and Svastika. 

Cunningham found them chiefly at Varanasi. They were 
found at Besnagar by D. R. Bhandakar and now we have them 
in large quantity at Patna. There is one coin of ‘K’ variety of 
Allan found at Ku$inagar, in district Deoria, at present in the 
Archaeological Department. Two coins of this type found at 
Paikpar, in Purnea district, are with Sri S. K, Chakravarci, 
then Collector, Purnea. 

The other type found at Kumrahar is met with on round cast 
coins. Parenthetically, it might be pointed out that, the first 
type too is also cast; but in ‘form and shape they ate rectangulat 
or oblong. 

Obv. Elephant: Crescent on hill. 

Cunningham was of opinion that, they are met with all 
over northern India. A. S, Altekar has correctly pointed out 
that, these symbols occur on P. M. coins too.** But, I do not 
think that, this shows that the cast coins were prevalent in 
` Mauryan times. In the first place, the existence of two different 


13 To be shortly published, > 
^14 JNSL, vol. xiii, p. 145. 
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techniques is inexplicable, especially when we know that copper 
P. M. coins were also current. What they indicate probably, in 
the second place is, the continuity of the grammar of symbolism, 
inherited from a remote antiquity. 

The variety of coin types found at Rajgir by Sri Ajit Ghose 
is significant. According to Sri B. N.. Dar, coins of the 
first variety have been collected from Ramnagar or Ahich- 
chhatra in Bairelly district of U. P.'5 All these indicate that 
these uninscribed cast coins whether square or round had a wide 
diffusion, and can by no means be regarded as ‘local,’ in any 
sense of the term, and were probably issued by a dynasty, whose 
political influence extended beyond Magadha. 

The coins of Indramitra have now become a problem. 
Stimati Bela Lahiri has assumed that, the coins of Indramitra 
found at Pacaliputra belong to the monarch of the same name 
of the Paücala country, but she has adduced no reason why 
vice-versa was not the case? The coins possibly were minted at 
Pataliputra and found in Pāñcāladeśa? This theory receives 
confirmation from the fact that queen Kurathgi, who dedicated 
several members of the balusters at Bodh Gaya, was the consort 
of one Indramitra. Secondly, no coins of any other Paficala king 
like Agnimitra, Bhadraghosha etc., have been found, so far, 
in Bihar. 

Theodore Bloch drew our attention to the fact that ‘older 
part of the Bodh Gaya railing was put up in the middle 
of 2nd century B. C., about roo years after the time of 
Asoka”, R. D. Banerji, a pupil of his, stated in 1919 that 
“The cave inscriptions of Da$aratha are about half a century 
older than those on the railing pillars at Bodh Gaya.” He also 
gave an analysis of the palaeography of the ex-voto records.'* 
Secondly, we know that the Suügas and Paficzla kings were 


15 He was Commissioner of Rohilkhand division and being a pupil of 
E. J, Rapson was a kcen student of Archaeology. 

16 AR. ASI., 1908-09, p. 147. 

17 Origin of the Bengali script, p. 12 ff. 
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followers of Biamhinical religion; while Kuramgi's benefactions 
show that Indramitra was a Buddhist, unless we assume, that 
like. Govindacandra the Gahadavala and Kumaradevi, the husband 
was a Hindu and the, wife a Buddhist. A presumption, in 
support of which there is no evidence. ; 

The only alternative is to assume that, there was a dynasty 
of kings in Magadha, which arose here (in Bihar) after the 
invasion of Kharavela, over the ruins of the Sutiga kingdom 
when after 125 B. C., the provinces became independent. A 
new approach therefore is. necessary in evaluating numismatic — 
evidence of this dark age. A, mass of evidence should be 
garnered before the final conclusion can be drawn. 





ApRis BANERJI 


Some Aspect of Vowel Contraction in Prakrit 


On the suggestion of Hemacandra, Pischel states! that in 
Apabhrathéa the base-forms are often used as inflected words in 
the nominative and accusative cases both singular and plural and 
such forms very often shorten or lengthen their final vowel in 
compliance with the exigency of rime and metre. In conformity 
with this tendency the a-stems when inflected by the addition of 
terminations show the final vowel as —s (the usual ending),—a, 
—4 in the sing, and —z,—a in the plur. Such a statement of 
Pischel does not find a ready approval as Alsdorf, on the authority 
of Jacobi, states that in Svetambara—Ap.— particularly of the 
Sanatkumaracaritam all the poly-syllabic words end in a short 
vowel. That such a feature obtains in the Digambara— Ap. too 
is stated by Alsdorf, who, by a study of the speech of the 
"Harivamíapurána, concludes that although the shortening of the 


1 “In A. wird oft der reine Stamm als N. Acc. G. Sing. und plur. 
gebraucht", Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen $ 364. 

"Da schliessende Vocale in Ap. nach Metrum und Reim verlingert 
‘oder verkürzt werden” ibid. 

The relevant sütras of Hemacandra are: syam-jas-Sasam luk IV. 344. 
syadau dirgha—brasvau IV, 330. 

Such lengthening and shortening have been strongly denounced by 
Alsdorf, which is knowa from the following extract :' 

‘Die Ausicht von der beliebigen Deha-und Kiirzbarkeit auslautender 
Vokale im Ap. ist aber überhaupt eingrundlegender, für das Verstandnis 
der Sprache vezhangnisvoller Irrtum gewesen, Schuld daran war nebern der 
allgemeinen irrigen Vorstellung von der Regellosigkeit und Willkür in Ap. 
besonders Hems Regel IV. 330. "Im Ap. wird der End-vokal eines 
Nomens im Nominativ sing. usw, gewohnlich lang und kurz; d. h. 
schliessende vokale können verlängert oder verkürzt werden." Man 
beachte, dass die letzte verallgemeinerung (d. h.............") schon nicht 
mehr von Hem, sondern von Pischel stammt, Hem’s Regel, obgleich von 
der-wirklichen sprache abstrahiert, ist denkbar uoglücklich gefasst und 
historisch vollkommen itre-führend*, Apabbraméa Studien p. 6. 

For English translation of-the fns, in German, see last page. 
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final vowel in the poly-syllabic words stands as a general rule . 
in the speech occasionally the occurrence of a short vowel is 
disturbed by the working of the Pkt. tendencies and the mani- 
festation of a secondary contraction in contact vowels—a feature 
of later origin, We come to know from him that the Harivatnsa- 
purana and the Bhavisattakaba contain secondary long sounds 
—the outcome of vowel contractions in the nom. acc. plur. 
masc. ending in 2, the voc. in 4 and the nom. acc. sing. fem. 
in 7. Now, as we come to learn further from him Pischel’s 
Materialen zur Kenntniss des Apabbramsa too possesses all these ` 
forms of the nom. acc. voc. (masc.) and nom. acc. (fem.), which 

are characterised by the occurrence of the same long vowel in the 

final syllable, But along with these there occurs in the 

Materialen zur Kenntniss des Apabbramsa also a form of the 

nom. acc. sing. both masc. and neut, that has got the long. 
vowel 4 at the end. 

Here it is necessary to point ont that according to Alsdorf 
the a-stems cannot transform the final short-vowel into a long 
one i.e. there cannot be ever the modification of a short 4 to 4 in 
the nom. acc. sing. of both masc. and neut.? He neither believes 
that the nom. sing. form in 7 of the fem. stem can come down 
in Ap. as a legacy from Pkt. that has maintained the same (i.e. 
the long vowel;) even when the fem. 7 stems have become 
inflected by the annexation of the termination in the nom. sing. 
As he maintains, the nom. sing. -Z and -; of masc. and fem. 
respectively are in fact the products of a vowel contraction, which 
appeared as a very common phenomenon in the NIA speeches, 
but had its beginnings even during the days of Pkts.? 


2. Vide the preceding note, 

3 The following statement of Alsdorf is to be noted ;; 

“Ich glaube HP. 8 25.42 nachgewiesen zu haben, dass es sich in 
allen drei Fällen nicht um alte ererbte prakritische Längen handelt, 
sondern dass die drei Formen sämtlich dem (durch ka svarthe) erweiterten 
paradigma angehoren——und dass à in beiden Fallen aus-aya contrahiert 


jA » 


ist." Apabbramsa Studien p.7. 
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It is a common phenomenon that pleonastic a (i.e. Skt. kab 
“svarthe) is very often added to the vocables in Pkt —* 
extensively in Ap. with a view to arresting the decay of sound in 


the final syllable. ~ This a along with the final vowel-—-a of the 


more 


stem becomes —ao in the nom. sing. in Pkt. but —a4 in Ap. 
which ultimately becomes transformed into 4. The fem. 3. stems 
too, which shortened its final vowel in Ap. along with the follow- 
ing pleonastic 4 (i.e. Skt. ka) becomes —ia in Ap. -This —ia of 
Ap. develops further into —% in the same very speech and 
becomes a source of confusion with the probability of being 
mistaken for the very form of Pkt, that admits the occurrence of 
a long vowel in the final position. This becomes clear from the 
foliowing statement of Alsdorf: “It must be clear that the 
change of — aŭ to —d is fundamentally different from that of 
—aii to —o. By contraction ~—ai can become changed to (—as) 
-——o. But when a4 becomes 4, the phenomenon is to be ex- 
plained according to my estimate by assuming that the final 
vowel is elided under the stress of the compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel: exactly it is the same procedure, which 
led to the mentioned transformation of —ia, —is to i: thus 
in these cases one cannot possibly speak of a contraction, I am 
in agreement with Grierson, who writes (in Mod. Ind. Vern. 
$187 [7]): Eta, uta, £a. The a is elided and if the accent 


falls on the i, s, e it is lengthened."? 


4 Hemacandra says; 

svártbe kasca vā Prakrit grammar II. 164, — svartbe kascakaradillollau 
ditanh pratyayan va bbavatab, dvirapi bbavati vabuayam (—Skt, babu), 

This annexation of double pleonastic suffixes point to the frequency of 
the phenomenon, 

J^ "Man muss sich zunächst derüber klar sein, dass der Wandel von 
aii zuà etwas grundsatzlich anderes ist als der von —aii zu —o. Durch 
contraction kann aus a# immer nur (über —a») —o werden, Wenn aber 
aŭ zu 2 wird, so ist dies M, E. nur so zu erklären, dass der schliessende 
Vokal abgefallen ist unter Ersatzdehnung des votherge-henden: genau 
derselbe Vorgang, der zu dem oben besprochenen Übergang von —ia, 
—ia in i fübrte; auch in diesen Fallen kann mann unmóglich von eit r 
kontraction sprechen. Ich befinde mich hier in ubereinstimmung mit 
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Grierson’s proposition, upon which Alsdorf bases his explana- 
tion, appears in some detail also in another paper, entitled 
‘Phonology. of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars’ (ZDMG | 
vol 49). It is to be noted that the phenomenon, which Grierson 
describes and Alsdorf fully accepts without any modification 
whatsoever, appears both in the interior of words and in the 
terminational elements. As Grierson suggests, there are two 
such terminations namely —34 and 44 in Pkt, which remain at the 
basis of the formation of the words ghna (mire) and balua 
(sand) respectively and. stand as glating evidences to the above- 
stated phonetic development. As we learn from him the final 
long vowel. 3 in the words ghorid and bāluā at first become 
shortened and leads to the origin of vocalic combinations like 
—ia and —-#a. Then the final vowel of both —ia and ġa is 
elided and the preceding i^ and #, which possess a secondary 
accent, become lengthened by way of compensation) So the 
two forms ghoria aud balua finally emerge as ghori and bali 
respectively in the NIA stage of the speech. Here it should be 
noted that in the words gboria and balia, which were the 
immediate predecessors of NIA ghoyi and bali the secondary 
accent remained in the second syllable in both the cases, while 
the chief accent—probably a heavy stress fell on the initial 
syllable. Alsdorf, who has accepted this phenomenon and tried 
to explain the Ap. forms on the basis of this phonetic law, assu- 


Grierson, der (Mod. Ind. Vern. $ 187 [7]) schreibt: i-a, uta, @+4, 


The a is elided, and if the accent falls on i, « or e it is lengthened,” 


Apabbrarnía Studien p. 14. 
. 6 See “Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vunaculars,” 

ZDMG vol 49 § 37.9. Grierson states : 
là and ia are common as termination of nouns, As 12, a2 or iya, ava 


they make long forms, Thus ghòrìyā (vaare) and balia (sand), 


They are liable to contraction, as in the case of medial $a and ña, and 
the 3 or ù (which has a secondary accent) being lengthened.’ They then 
form strong forms, E. g. from ghória, ghori. From Skt, maüktikam Ap. 
- mottiyaé, TAY: mori iia mótiyà ‘a pearl so again from balüa, bala 
‘sand’, i 
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mes that the Ap. nom. sing. —a# (a development from Pkt.—ao) 
at first loses the final & of the vowel-group and the preceding 
—Aa, which must have borne the secondary accent, becomes —é 
as a result of the loss of the final vowel. In the identical manner 
in the case of the fem. —3 bases too the Ap. termination —ia' 
at first loses the final vowel a and concomitantly lengthens the 
preceding vowel —i leading ultimately to the corresponding long 
vowel (i.e. i). 

Now, the problem is whether it is possible for us to accept 
the explanation. of Alsdorf. There are certain facts, which 
should be remembered in this connection. We do not get any 
conclusive evidence in support of the assumption that there 
actually happened a loss of the final vowel in the vowel-groups 
—Ài4 and ġa. Secondly the assumption that when the first 

` syllable possesses the chief accent the second possesses a secon- 
dary one, which Grierson surmises in both gbóri and bata does 
not seem to be quite correct. Because, as we have noted in 
many cases, when there is a heavy stress on the first syllable 
the second has a tendency to lose its accent altogether, as a 
consequence of which there happens syncopation i.e. the loss of 
the vowel in the second syllable, Thirdly even if there remains 
the possibility of occurrence of the secondary accent in the second 
‘syllable when the first has got a heavy stress the analogy of 


7 In his excellent paper “Uber die Betonnung im Klassischen Sanskrit 
und in den Prakrit Sprachen” Jacobi suggests that in theClassical Sanskrit 
the Vedic pitch accent is no longer found to be in use and its place is 
occupied by the [ctus or Latin accent—which is a kind of stress, that 
usually falls on the penultimate long syllable. He unequivocally states 
that this stress is so strong that there is weakening of the post-accentual 
syllable, as a result of which there happens the loss of the vowel in the 
same, It becomes clear from the following statement of him: ‘Im Jaina- 
prakrit findet sich. öfters ein Wort sanappbaya-zsanakbapada; die 
Mittelstufe war, wie die Assimilation der beiden Consonanten ‘zeigt, 
*sanakbpada, Das Sanskritwort nach unserer Annahme auf der vierletzten. 
Silbe betont; der Vokal der drittlezten wurde als in der nachtonigen ‘silbe 
stehend geschwächt und fiel aus.” ZDMG vol 47, pp 574 ff. 
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ghéria and balsa does not become applicable to the forms with 
—Aii (masc.) and—ia (fem.) of Alsdorf. Because, as Grierson 
surmises, the vowels—i and—w of gbória and baldé stand as the 
initial sounds of the  terminations— i4 (skt iba.) and—wa 
/ (ske. aka) respectively. But the vowels a andi of a# and—ia 
respectively of Alsdorf, which .are assumed to have been 
lengthened due to loss of the following vowels s and a, do not 
" form the terminational elements but stand as the final vowels of 
the stems. So the analogy of ghéria and báláa has very little 
scope of application in the case of forms with—a#é and—ia as 
Alsdorf surmises. As such they have the very little chance of 
bearing the secondary accent. ; 

Another fact should also be taken into consideration here. 
Grierson suggests that in the words gbórià and bálšā there 
happens a shifting of accents. As the accent-mark indicates 
originally the chief accent remains on the first syllable and the 
secondary on the second. But some time later in course of 
evolution the two accents exchange their places, As a result the 
same words ghéria and bal#a show the chief accent as lying on 
the second syllable and the secondary on the first. When the 
words pass through this particular stage of development there 
occurs the fall of the final vowel and the concomitant lengthening 
of the accented vowel in the second syllable. It passes beyond 
our comprehension as to why there should be such shifting of 
accents, for which Grierson has not given any reason, 


Some of the words, which show, this type of loss of the post-accentual 
vowel and are cited by jacobi are: 
Pagaphala=*pagphala= poppbala 
strabbi=*surbbi=subbhi 
dirabhi=*durbhi=dubbhi etc, 
We can also mention some: 
padati=*padti= patti 
jbatiti = *jbatti=jbatti 
idanim = idni =innim —enbim etc. 
In the words padati and idanim the chief accent on the second syllabl. 
was suppressed due to the fall of a heavy stress on the initial syllable. 
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Thus we are reluctant to accept the explanation of Alsdorf, 
which he suggests regarding the transformation of masc. —a# 
to 4 and fem. —ia to . On the contrary, we believe that Ap. 
—aii, a resultant from Pkt. —ao, becomes —44 as a consequence 
of vowel assimilation and the vowel combination —aa develops 
into 4 by way of contraction. Similarly it is possible for us to 
surmise that fem. —éa at first undergoes vowel assimilation, as 
a result of which the same becomes taansformed into —#, which 
ultimately leads to a long 7. Let us take some concrete 
examples. Skt. vrksaka becomes vacchao (Pkt?) =vacchai (Ap.) 
=vacchaa=vaccha, similarly nadika becomes naja (Ap)-naii 
= nai. Here the vowel contraction might have happened due 
to a heavy stress on the initial syllable, which becomes a feature 
of the Aryan speech during the—MIA and NIA periods. 

We intend to produce some evidences in support of our 
proposition, lt is a fact that during the later stage of Ap. 
there happened vowel assimilation in the speech in a very exten- 
sive scale. Such assimilation immensely uifected -the end of 
the word, as a result of which there happened the qualitative 
change of sounds in the final syllables. As terminations came 
after the basic stems in the words, it was they, who suffered 
most and fell victims to these sound changes. Jacobi speaks of 
this common occurrence of vowel assimilation—particularly in 
the terminational elements in his Sanatkumdracaritam. We 
come to know the following facts about vowel assimilation from 
this work. In Ap. the a-stems in the gen. sing. have got 
usually —abo, which becomes —aha; the i-stems (both masc. 
and fem.) had originally —ibe, which becomes —ibi and like- 
wise s-stems develop —ubu from —whe. In the gen. plur. 
asa result of assimilation the a-stems have -abz, i-stems — ibi 
(from —ibà and ibz) and s-stems —ahā (from —nba). We 
get in the fem. stems the same —aba (from —ahu) —ibi (from 
—ibu) and —uba (from —ubu). Again, — hi is the ending 
for the loc. plur. of the a-stems, but the same becomes changed 
to —bà in agreement with the final vowel a of the stems. Jacobi 
quotes the following forms from the text where the plur. 
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termination has been used for the sing: loc. cbáyaba 559, 1. 
vasuaba samaggaha 689,3. kbandáraba 768,6. sababá 740,9. 
770:3. Inst. piyabá niyaba 198,1.2, 210,7. Inst. plur. tadilayaba 
511,4. dbüyaba. This tendency for vowel assimilation is to be 
noted in the case of verbs too. The ist pers. plur. indic. is 
usually —abz but in the Bhavisattakaba it becomes —ahā. 
Again," the and pers. plur. is —b# both in the indic. and imper, 
but the same becomes changed to —ba in conformity with the 
vowel « that occurs immediately before the termination," 

It should be stated here that we have noted the occurrence of 
the assimilated genitive —aba in a large number of Ap. texts, 
e.g. Jasabaracariu, Kumárapala-pratibodba, Savayadbammadoba, 
Pabudadoba, Satndesa-rasaka, Dobakosas of Kabna and Saraha and 
the Prákrta-paingala. In the Prakrta-paingala, again, the vowel 
assimilation is found in the terminational elements too, about 
which Jacobi has spoken so much, as stated in the preceding 
paragraph. In Ap. in the loc. sing. a— stems possess —bi as 
the termination besides the usual —; (suppressing the vowel of 
the stem). But the vowel —í of bi becomes transformed to a, 
as the final vowel of the stems ends in —2. In other words 
—Abi becomes —aba, which is found in the word paaba of verses 
M. 138— 142, M. 183 and antaba of V. 60. Sometimes, again, 
vowel assimilation is found also in the verbal forms: In the 
Matra verse 133 for the expression bbanijjai the B and C 
manuscripts of the Prakrta-paingala® read bhanijjaa, which 
clearly testifies to the occurrence of the phenomenon of vowel 
assimilation in the speech. i 

With the establishment of the occurrence of the phenomenon 
of vowel assimilation in late-Pkt. and Ap. a part of our proposi- 
tion is substantiated. It behoves us now to show that same two 
short vowels placed consecutively verp often coalesce together and 


& See Sanatkumaracaritam: Grammatik $ 2. b. page 2. 

9 The Asiatic Society edition, prepared by C. M, Ghosh has been 
consulted (—abbr, pp). The letter M stands for Matravrtta and V. for 
Varna-vrtta, 
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lead to the emergence of a long vowel. This tendency, it may 
be stated, is not a new phenomenon in Prakrit, since Hema- 
candra, who appeared towards the end of the 11th and the 
beginning of the 12th centuries, took notice of this phenomenon 
in his Prākrit grammar. Some of the instances, which he cites 
ate: supurasa = suuriso =siiriso,’® dvitiya = biio = bio," karisyati 
=kahii=kabi. Here one should notice that in the last word the 
vowels, which coalesce together and become transformed ‘into a 
long vowel, belong to the terminations and are very similar in 
nature te the terminational —44 and —ia which Alsdorf 
mentions. 

We like to point out that the tendency perhaps increased 
considerably towards the end of the MIA period. At least the 
Prakrta-pain gala seems to give an indication to it, of course it is 
very risky to attach too much importance to the work, as the 
same is composed in a hybrid artificial speech and could not be 
a true representative of che actual spoken idiom the metrical 
interests overshadowing all other considerations. However, 
whatcver value might there be in che work, one cannot ignore 
it and leave it out of his ken. In the verse V. 66 there occurs 
the word solz, which corresponds to Skt. sodasa. It underwenc 
transformations like these: sodasa=solaha=solaa (with the loss 
of the intervocalic b, a characteristic of NIA) —solz. Here when 
the intervocalic b disappaars the consecutive @ sounds combine 
- together. It is a very conclusive evidence, which demonstrates 
that the combined vowels 24 possess a strong tendency to merge 
together and appear as a long vowel; here the falling of a strong 
stress accent on the initial syllable might have accelerated this 
sort of vowel-coalescence, which in the present case is towards the 
end of the word. 

We intend to quote a few examples more and point to the 
frequency of the phenomenon. One should note the words and 
also the stages of development, through which the words must 


10 See Hemacandra: ` Prakrit Grammar I, 8. 
i Ibid. 1.5 
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have passed in course of their evolution: j-ggai (Ske. jagarti, 
3rd pers. “sing. pres. indic) = jaggaa=jagga™ V. 52, gala (Ske. 
gale loc. sing.) galahi'® = galaba—galaa (loss of the intervocalic 
b)- gala V. 77; bbua (Ske. bbuje loc. sing) bbuabi— bbuaba = 
bbuaa (loss of the intervocalic b) bbua V. 76; kannā (Ske. 
karnaib inst. plur) kannabi=kannaba=kannaa=kanna; banna 
(Skt. varmaib inst. plur.) bennabi= bannaba = bannaa = banna 
V. 10; agga (Skt. agre loc. sing.) aggabi —aggaba — aggaa — 
agga V. 175; muggara (skt. mudearaib inst. plur.) muggarabi 
= muggaraha = muggaraa = mug gard V. 169; dijjia (Skt. diyate 


The phenomenon of vowal assimilation and subsequent contrac- 
tion are not restricted to the 4-vowel only; we note the same 
when the assimilating vowel is other than æ. An instance, 
where the vowel i becomes responsible for vocalic change in the 
following syllable and its later fusion with the same, is provided 
by the word kabhi; kabi (Skt. katbitam past. part.) kabia = kabii = 
kabi. One should note mere contraction of consecutive i sounds 
in the following: dharani (skt. dbaranyam loc. sing.) dbaranibi 
=dharanii (with the loss of intervocal b)=dharani M. 180; 
pitthi (Skt prsthe loc. sing.) pitthibi= pittbii — pitibi V. 175. 


One can quote any number of words from the Prakrta-paingala; 


I2 Forms of this type, which show a long vowel in the final syllable 
of the word, are copious and they do not ordinarily show variants, 

13 Here one might be in confusion as to of two phonetic processes — 
namely vowel assimilaticn and loss of intervocal b which one is earlier, In 
other words of the two courses of phonetic transformation namely—(1) 
galabi- galabaz-galaa— gala and (2) galabi=galai=galaa= gala which 
one is correct, We are in favour of the first, because vowel assimilation 
has its beginning in a very early period, but the loss of the intervocal b 
is in fact a peculiarity of Modern Aryan languages sporadically appearing 
in Ap— or late —Ap speeches. It is further evidenced by the loc. 
sing forms with —ba, which develops from the termination —bi as a 
result of assimilation and about whose occurrence in the PP, we have 
already discussed above. So the assimilation of vowel should come first 
and subsequently the loss of the intervocal 5. 
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but these are quite adequate to indicate that same two consecu- 
tive short vowels had a srrong inclination to coalesce together and 
be transformed into a long vowel particularly towards the end of 
words. 

Now, on the support of above evidences it is possible for us to 
refute Alsdorfs proposition that Ap. terminational elements 
masc. —a# and fem. —ia would drop their final vowels # and 
a respectively and lengthen their respective preceding vowels 
i.e. a and i characterised by the retention of a strong accent—a ` 
theory which he is emboldened to construct on the ruggestion of 
Grierson. But, as shown above, there are certain difficulties which 
debar one from giving unstinted support to it. As we have fully 
demonstrated with all possible evidences the development of masc. 
—aii and fem, —ía to —4 and —#i respectively in the same 
very speech would better be explained by the assumption of the 
working of the phonetic laws vowel assimilation and contraction 
in the contact vowels, which play no mean role in the trans- 
formation of words—particularly in the ‘late-MIA period. The 
emergence of a heavy stress accent in the initial syllable, it 
may be presumed, might have accelerated these processes. 
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APPENDIX 


English translation of the footnotes in German 


Fn. 1 Trans: In Ap. the mere stem can be used as the nom, acc. 
gen. sing, and plur, 

The final vowel can be lengthened or shortened in Ap. according 
to metre and rhyme.) 

The view of optional lengthening and shortening of ‘the final 
vowels in Ap. is in fact an error, which is fundamental and fatal for 
the understanding of the speech. Besides the common erroneous concep- 
tion about the irregularity and strange development in Ap. one can hold 
responsible for it Hem’s rule IV 330: In Ap, the finul vowel of a noun 
in Nom, etc is usually long and short, i.e. the final vowel can be 
lengthened or shortened, It deserves notice that the last statement 
“that is,..........." does not come from Hemacandra but from Pischel. 
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Hem's rule, though abstracted from real speech, is imaginably misunder- 
stood and historically entirely misleading, 

Fn. 3 Trans: I believe to have shown at HP. § 25.42 that in all these 
` cases one does not find the old and in- herited Pkt, long sounds but the 
three forms together belong to the extended paradigm [through Ka 
svartbe]—go back evidently to the strong forms of the New-Indo- 
Aryan speeches—and that Z in both cases develops from contraction , 
of —aya. 

Fn, 7 Trans: In the Jaitia-pkt there frequently occurs a word 
sanapphaya=sanakbapada; the intermediate stage, as the assimilation of 
both the consonants shows, sanakhpada, The Skt.— word according to our 
estimate is accented on a syllable fourth from che last: the vowel of 
the syllable third from the last being post-accentual is weakened and 
[finally] elided. 


The Place of Tulu in the Dravidian Family 
of Languages 


Índia, south of the Vindhyas, could be described as nature’s 
laboratory where her first experiments in human culture were 
conducted. Jt was this Daksinapatha, again, from which 
place various colonisers went out to the lands known as Greater 
India and reproduced our cultures in Indonesia, Singapore, Siam, 
Java and other places. It could be easily described as an 
anthropological museum producing similar cultures but almost 
independently of each other. It was this South, again, that was 
the birthplace of the three great religious “Acaryas: Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva and has become today the ‘conservative 
stronghold of Brahminical orthodoxy, Here though the Aryan 
culture of the North fused into the Dravidian culture of the South 
in the historic period, the pure indigenous Dravidian culture 
persisted and projects its head even today in, for example, the 
social degradation of the lowest untouchables. Even in this 
Southern region, the two districts of Malabar and South Kanara 
might be singled out as possessing antiquities and curiosities in 
almost al! branches of human activities. To mention a few, the 
Naga cult along with its peculiar dances Dhakke Bali and 
Nagamandala performed by a sect known as ‘Vaidyars’, the 
ghost cult with its ‘Kola’ dance in which certain untouchables 
called Pandr specialise, country dances and dramas called yaksa- 
gana in South Kanara and the Chakkiar dances of Malabar are 
some of the curious relics of ancient times which deserve to be 
carefully studied by the anthropologists. 

The editors of the famous Dravidian grammar of Dr. Cald- 
well (republished by the University of Madras in 1 956) quote 
with approval Prof. Max Miiller’s remarks written in 1847. 
about Dravidian culture maintaining its individuality even as 
against the Aryan which it almost conquered: wholly different 

from the manner in which the Brahminical people overcame the 
North of India, was the way they adopted of taking possession 


t 
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of and settling in the country south of the Vindhya. They did 


not enter there in crushing masses with the destroying force of 
arms, but in the more peaceful way of extensive colonisation 
under the protection and countenance of the powertul empires of 
the North. Though sometimes engaged in wars with their 
neighbouring tribes these colonies generally have not taken an 
offensive but only a defensive part and it appears that after 
having introduced Brahminical institutions, laws and religion, 
especially along the coasts of the sea, they did not pretend to 
impose their language upon the much more numerous inhabitants 
of the Dekkan, but that they followed the wise policy of adjust- 
ing themselves to the language of the aboriginal people and of 
conveying through its medium their knowledge and instruction to 
the minds of the uncivilised tribes. In this way, they refined 
the rude langauge.of the earlier.—inhabicants--and—brought it to a 
perfection which rivals even the Sanskrit. By these mutual 
concessions, a much more favourable assimilation took place 
between the Aryan and the aboriginal race; and che South of 
India became the last refuge of Brahminical science, while it was 
banished from the North by the intolerant Mahommedans. 
It is interesting and important to observe how the beneficial 
influence of a higher civilisation may be effectively exercised, 
without forcing the people to give up their own language and to 
adopt that of their foreign conquerors, a result by which, if 
successful, every vital principle of an independent and natural 
development is necessarily destroyed." 

To come back to our subject, the ‘Vaidyar’ community 
which specialises in the dances called Dhakke Bali and 
Nagamandala, che untouchable Panar community with their 
peculiar songs called — Páddanas, these and many other 
village folk have composed songs in the peculiar dialect 
of the South Kanara district called Tulu. The district 
itself is inhabited by persons speaking nearly half a dozen 
languages, Kannada (in its many dialects of Haiga, Kodagu, Kota 
(not the Kota of Caldwell p. 34) etc. Tulu (ia its two dialects), 
Konkani, Marathi, Malayalam and so on. As regards Tulu, 
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Dr. Caldwell, the famous Dravidian philologist and Bishop of 


Tinnevelly who wrote as long ago as 1856, listed it among the 
cultivated Dravidian dialects, He praised it asa ‘peculiar and 
very interesting language, though he conceded that its claim to 
be ranked among the cultivated members of the family may be 
open to question, only becatise of its lack of literature or 
independent characters. The Basel Missionaries in Mangalore 
have recently adopted the Sidra dialect of this language and 
even printed, in Kannada characters, of course, their translations 
of the Bible and similar other Christian literature. Caldwell: 
handsomely concedes ‘Notwithstanding its want of a literature, 
it is one of the most highly developed languages of the Dravidian 
family, It looks as if ic had been cultivated for its own sake 
and it is well worthy of a careful study”. Though the tongue 
is spoken only in that pare of South Kanara bounded on the 
north by the Kailianpuri river (about 4 miles north of 
Udupi town where Madhva established the famous temple of 
Sti Krishna with the eight Mutts surrounding it) and on the 
south by the Candragiri river and as such only in parts 

of Udupi, Mangalore, Puttur, Uppinangady, Kasargode and 
l Kārkala taluks, their number (presumably according to the frst 
regular census of 1872 as referred to by Caldwell) was well 
over half a million. (5,31,498 to be exact) Obviously their 
number should have more than doubled itself in the hundred and 
ten years that have elapsed. As they are surrounded by people 
speaking Kannada (and other languages also) and as the court 
language or bazaar language is also Kannada, some people sus- 
pected that this language might even disappear, but Caldwell 
pronounces his opinion against this and he praises these people 
as the most conservative section of the Dravidian race. That 
learned savant also quotes Rev. Brigel (who wrote a grammar of 
Tulu in 1872 and a Tulu English Dictionary in 1888) according 
to whom the name of the language means mild, meek and 
humble. He also mentions that the first. book printed in Tulu 
was the gospel of St. Mathew in 1842, followed by the New 
Testament in 1859. 
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Among the Brahmins in the South Kanata District in the 
locality bounded by the rivers just referred to, there are certain 
Brahmins who are called Ballalas who ace Madhvas, there are 
also certain Jaina Ballalas who form the aristocrat:- section of 
‘the villagers; peculiarly in Madras, certain non-Brahmins call 
themselves Tuluva Vellalas. Why these last refer to themselves 
by the peculiar name deserves further investigation: obviously 
the labial ba in Kannada and Tulu becomes a semi-vowel ‘va’ 
in Tamil. and thus philologically the two names are identical. 
Dr. Caldwell hazards the supposition that some of the Tulu 
speaking people who migrated to the Tamil coutry (perhaps for 
political or economic reasons) were too small in their number to 
assert themselves or to produce any marked change in the habits 
of their neighbours. But history records that some of them 
were adventurous and a Tuluva dynasty ruled over Vijayanagara 
also for some time. This apart, it is openly conceded by the 
foreign missionaries who have settled among them and even 
learnt their language, that this language has the reputation of 
puzzling strangers by the peculiarities of its pronunciation which 
must be learnt from the speakers alone. 

It was only by a careful study of the Tulu language and 
culture that Dr. Caldwell could remark: ‘Another evidence 
of the antiquity and purity of Tamil consists in the agreement 
of the ancient Kanarese, the ancient Malayalam, the Tulu and 
also the Toda, Gond and Ku with Tamil in many of the 
particulars in which modern Kanarese and modern Telugu differ 
from it" (p.82). Similarly in p.526, the same scholar remarks: 
“In Tulu, there are two forms of the conditional, one called by 
Me. Brigel the conditional and the other the subjunctive; the 
conditional is a compound tense formed by appending u, the 
sign of the future present, to the perfect participle, Compare 
Male. ‘dé, =I have made, Malt *dvé, =I should make. There is a 
negative conditional in Tulu, as there is a negative form of every 
part of che verb and this negative conditional appears to be 
formed by inserting as a particle of negation e.g. Malt ‘dvayé 
(malt'd-v-a-y&) =I should not have made. “En this-context it is 
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interesting to note that a slight change in the accent on the 
‘vowel e will change the first person of the verb into the third 
person, a peculiarity which is not perhaps found anywhere else 
as popt—he goes, but popé—I go. Another noteworthy feature 
is the subjunctive form pové—he may go, but pové—I may 
go. The negative form of this sentence is also easily formed 
by adding a (as Dr. Caldwell has already noted)—‘povaye’—he 
may not go, povayé—I may not go. Such slight shades of 
meaning result from significant changes in the intonation which 
baffle foreigners and must be learnt only from the speakers of 
the langauge in the district itself. 

To quote again from Dr. Caldwell, the letter n not the 
dental n, but the final n of Tamil, a letter which is not found in 
Telugu, is often prefixed in Tamil to the rough’r for the sake of 
euphony, when the compound nr acquires the sound of ndr a 
sound of which the Tamil, like the language of Madagascar, 
is exceedingly fond. In Tulu, this sound is further softened to 
nj e.g. Kanrue Tamil a calf is in Tulu Kafji (p.145). This 
only proves the truth of Brigel’s definition of the word Tulu as 
mild. On p. 156 Dr. Caldwell refers to Tulu (pudar or name 
becoming in ancient Kanarese pesar, in classical Tamil peyar, to 
finally become in modern Tamil pér with the loss of the middle 
consonant. The same savant remarks on p.158 ‘sometimes 
changes into d in Kanarese and Tulu e.g. dava, kannada who?, 
which or what?, alternates with yava, davadu, what thing (in 
Madras Kannada) alternates with — yavadu . (in. Mysore and 
elsewhere). This latter is dadavu in Tulu.” In this context we 
might mention that there are two dialects of Tulu, one spoken 
by the Brahmins and the other by the rustic villagers. Dr. 
Caldwell does not seem to notice this fact as he was conversant 
only with the latter Tulu, which was accepted and even made their 
own by the Basel missionaries at Mangalore. This ‘dadavu’ 
what thing? is jadavu in the Brahmin dialect. In other words, 
asin ptakric languages y and j interchange e.g. Bengal jatea 
is Sanskrit yatra. Perhaps the remark of some that Tulu as 
a language was tending to disappear, as quoted by Dr. Cadwell 
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is due to the fact that the Brahmins migrating from the district 
have been rather indifferent to their mother-tongue, even to the 
extent of foregetting it. It must, however, be confessed to the 
- credit of the rustic folk, who form the bulk—perhaps inore than 
7096 —of the speakers of this dialect, that they have been more 
faithful to the language and have clung tenaciously to it, almost 
through thick and thin. 

Another peculiarity of Tulu, which also the learned Bishop 
has noted, is the change of | into r.. His comment here is 
^ noteworthy. Whilst the ordinary change is that of r into l, the 
change of | into r is occasionally met with and forms one of 
peculiarities c£ Tulu e.g. vil, Tamil, a bow (billu, Kan.) becomes 
in Tulu bir" (p.150). The same writer on p. 176 notices 
another peculiarity thus’ “In Tulu, an older y seems to have 
changed into m and even into mb. Thus mol, Tulu:. she 
(prox) stands for imbal and that for ival: mér, they (prox) 
for imar and that for ivar whilst the singular masc of ` 
the same is imbe for ivan. Compare the Tulu remote singu- 
lar masc, aye, he. The evidence of all other dialects 
in favour of v being originally the euphonic vowel of the 
pronouns is so strong that the Tulu m must, I think, be 
regarded as a corruption". Another peculiarity of Tulu 
noted by him is more interesting (p.179). In Tulun is some- 
times used to prevent hiatus. When the personal pronouns 
beginning with a vowel are suffixed to participles for the purpose 
of forming patticipal nouns, n is euphonically inserted where 
v would originally be inserted in Tamil and Canarese, e.g. 
malpu:n: dye, one who makes. Tamil agrees with Tulu in thus 
inserting n after past participles with ending n i. e.g. compare. 
panni-(n)-avan, Tamil, who made, with batti-n-aaye, -Tulu, he 
who came. Sometimes this euphonic n is inserted in Tulu 
where y would be inserted in Tamil. eg. dhore-(n)akulu, Tulu 
gentlemen, Tamil durai-(y)-avargal (plural used honorifically for 
singular.) In amma-(n)-adkulu, Tulu, mistresses, Tamil would 
run the vowels together. When the adverbial particle ‘age’ 
is added to the root of a verb, to denote the time at which an 
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, action is to take place n is inserted between the concurrent vowel, 
e.g. Malpu-(n)aga when making. The emphatic particle € 
bns à iA pen only ye ot i according S the horis of 
the vowel as in. Tamil but also ne after a and sometimes e, e.g. 
ayen’ € himself. n is inserted in like manner before à and 6, 
the interrogative particles, where v would be inserted in Tamil, 
as also before e when used interrogatively.—Calwell. does not 
supply: the instance here, but we could note it as aye-(n)- 
a?—lsi it he? E 

Dr. : Caldwell similarly mentions glossorial and other 
affinities between Tulu and these languages. Sufficient has been 
quoted from impartial foreigners ‘that the language is highly 
cultivated to be ranked with its sisters Tamil, Telugu and Kannada 
with which languages i its affiliations are very close and intimate. 
' The lack of an independent script might have stood in the way 
' of an independent literature. but now since the printing of 
missionary Biblical tracts in Mangalore, it is up to the speakers 
to produce high quality literature also. An attempt was already 


~. made in this direction by. the late Mr. S. U. Paniadi (a famous 


Congress . worker who was jailed with C, R. and others) who 
published in about 1929 a Tulu grammar and translated the 
drama of Sakuntala into Tulu, Some others also followed in his 
' footsteps but these laudable attempts have almost frittered away 


-like those of the village Hampden in Gray's Elegy. 


U. VENKATAKRISHNA RAO 


An Unpublished Copper Plate Grant of V-S. 1165 
from Rajasthan 
The Jalor Stone Inscription of V.S. 1174 (25th June, 1118 


A.D.) and now preserved in Sardar Museum at Jodhpur refers 
to Melaradevi as the queen of Visala—the Paramara ruler of 
Jalore (ancient Jabalipura).* Names of his predecessors and 
forefathers have also been alluded to in the following order: — 
"Vakpatiraja 
| 


Candana 


| 


Devaraja 
A 5 in ta 
Viti 
Dharavarsa 


| 
Visala (V.S. 1174) 


This inscription of V.S. 1174 runs as follows? : — 


Line r. 9 Og’ faria Reghena 


» 02. THAR she [:]39 Ata was] 

» 3. MARERE agai: eters A] 
» o4. ugdlsfr area ( at ) affa: gehe Fa [um] 
» 5 agente [ : ] eerie sara [ : endi ] 

» 6. gigaa fast oferty aca: 

» 7. Barta xi: cart gara et [ mis ] 

» 8. qq Cut) aaa atea rofna: 


», 9. UMA gat sr sens quf 


" PRASWC,, 1908-9, p. 54; Ind. Ant, LXII, p. 41; H. C. Ray, 
Dynastic History of N, India, Yl, 1936, Calcutta, pp. 924-25; D. C. 
Ganguly, History of the Paramara Dynasty, 1933, Dacca, pp. 343-344; 
G, H, Ojha, History of Jodbpur State, Hindi, I, 1938, P. 54. 

2 B,N. Reu, Glories of Marwar and Glorious ` Rathors, Jodhpur, 
1943, pp. 209-210 and Adm. Report of Jodhpur Museum, 1931, p. 9. 
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Line 10. 3 qaes q«i afira: . 

» SAI. OTT ARa gp TAT Aaya: 
» 12. dh aad qfá figata (F ) d 
» 13 [a jaa am afa dti 


There is absolutely no information about tbe sons and 
successors? of this Visala of tbe Jalore Branch of the Paramara rulers. 
In fact this was thè solitary. epigraphic record of this dynasty at 

the present moment. - Jt- was a few years ago that I studied 
a few blurred but unpublished estampages of a copper-plate 
grant issued from Jabalipura, during the governorship of 
Mabamandalesvara Vijayaraja,* on Thursday® the 15th day of 
the bright half of che month of Vaisakha in V.S. 1165, 
corresponding to Caitrdi V.S. 1166 i.e. Friday, thc 16th April, 
1109 A.D. (L.D.S. Pillai, Indian Epbemeris, lI, 1922, Madras, 
p. 220) as cited in lines 8-9 of the first plate. This grant 
consists of two rectangular copper plates, each measuring about 
.10 inches x about 9 inches; containing two holes in each plate, 
19 lines in the first plate and 17 lines in the second, thus 
consisting of 36 lines in all. The script is Devanagari of 
‘the 12th century A.D. and the language is Sanskrit? letters 
being not at all beautifully engraved. Still more, whereabouts 
of the plates having been shrouded in oblivion and the existing 
estampage being in an unsatisfactory condition, it ts not possible 
to present the correct text in toto. The importance of ^^ record 
is all the more enhanced as it refers to Visala as che con- 
temporary Paramara ruler of Jalore in V.S. 1165 (lines 7-8) 
and duly confirms the genealogical details furnished by the Jalor 


3 Kuntapila, the Paramára ruler of Jalore, according to Nainasi, was 
probably a descendant of this Visala [Dasharath Sharma, Early Chauhan 
Dynasties, 1959, Delhi, p. 145]. | 

4 Different from king Vijayaraja, the Paramara ruler o£ Vagada as 
cited in Arthiina Inscriptions of V. S. 1165-66 (Ganguly, op. cit., p. 342). 

5 It was Friday according to calculations in Christian Era, 

6 Including some incorrect words also such as Deyarab instead of 


Devaraja,..,..etc. 
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Inscription of V.S. 1174 cited above. The reign-period of this 
Visala thus covers a span of about 10 years V.S. (1165 to 1174) 
at the present moment. 

After having paid homage to Lord Siva (i.e. Pinākin in lines 
` 1-2), the existing copper plate refers to the Paramara rulers in 
a chronological order such as Vakpatiraja, his son Candana, 
his son Deyarab (i.e. Devaraja), his son Aparajita, his son Vijala, 
his son Dbaravarsa, and his son Visaladbara (i.e. Visala)). Here 
Vakpati bears the epithet of Vriddba as the ruler of Sibara 
Mandala, probably bearing some affinity with Sibara.* of the 
Deyátraya Mabakivya. He has been tentatively regarded as 
Vakpatiraja, the Paramára ruler of the Arbuda (i.e. Abu) region? 
If that be so, his son Candana and the lattet's successors might 
have been entrusted with the task of administering Jalore region, 
with their capital at Jalore. Visala’s father, Dharavarsa, is said 
to have been a veteran warrior and his glory could well be 
compared with Indra, the lord of the gods (lines 5-7). We further 
learn that the capital seat (i.e. Jabalipura) was under the 
administrative control of a noble of high rank of a Maba- 
mandalesvara. His name was Vijayaraja. lt was on the 
Vaisakba Parvva of samvat 1165 that the village of Kasagba, 
along with all the trees and creepers of its surroundings, was 
donated in favour of a Brahmin named Samdhirana who was of 
the Sandilya gotra and sometime a resident of Srimala (modern 
Bhinmal, near Jalore, lines 14-15). The boundaries’. of this 
village have been cited in lines 16 to 1g, other details having 
been enumerated subsequently, in the second plate.** The main 


7 ie, ‘Sera’, a village situated 8 miles N. E. of Dilwüra, Mt. Abu; 
cf, D. C. Ganguly, op. cit., p, 327, 

8 As suggested by G. H. Ojha aud Ganguly (p. 64) but quite 
tentatively. H.C. Ray considers Vakpatiraja asa scion of the Malwa 
branch (op. cit., pp. 924-925). 

9 The details are not clear in the blurred estampage under scrutiny. 

10 This document was probably written by a brahmin named Mabi- 
dbara (line 34 in second plate). 

The inscription requires careful scrutiny by epigraphists and scholars 
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purport of this particular grant, in favour of a Brahmin, was to 
add to the bliss and fame of his parents and his ownself as he 
had a belief in the result of actions in this world and also here- 
after (lines 12-1 3) A royal proclamation, to this effect, was 
duly made and brought to the notice of all the persons in State 
service, all prominent members of the society, Janapadas...... 
etc., (lines 9-11) in à traditional manner. This inscription, 
of V.S. 1165, thus has got an important! \Dearing on the 
political, religious and administrative conditions of Jalore in 
1109 A.D. 

The existing copper-plate grant is of great historical 
importance. It pushes the period of Visala’s regime over Jalore 
back to V. S. 1165. Besides this, reference to Vakpatiraja's 
sway over Sibara!i Mandala (line 2) seems to confirm the 
literary evidence regarding his conquest of Marwar (1.e., Marn- 
mandala). Itis hoped that scholars will throw more light on 
the proper identification of Szbara Mandala of this grant.” 

The legible portion of the text of the first plate, on the 
basis of the scrutiny of a solitary blurred’? estampage, may be 
presented as follows: — 


Line 1. qg a.......femfme po afer... Ia 

Line 2. afn aaarqufacra am uafuab( at) secs | 
«gt s— 

Line 3. db Saati akas Fac: depu 


alike, The whereabouts of the plates are of course in utter oblivion at 
the present moment, 

xı It is very clear. 

12 For literary references consult Ganguly, op. cit. pp. 52-53. 

13 The estampage of the second plate of this grant is too blurred to 
be deciphered. This portion ends with the phrase sft fasterste, thus 
referring to Vijayaraja, the. Mabamandalesvara ot Jabilipure in V. S. 
1165—cited in line 9 of first plate. 


Line 


Line 
: Line 
Line 


Line 


Line 


Line 


Line 
Line 
Line 


Line 


14 
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5... fa: THAN Fare A usqqonl 
Cas qaaa: aaia: «gat tga 
jt ATT... LL... , 
OE E O E EE EOT TN „eagna 
go Rasai iiit OMNE dare a ae aa wag 
gi (wer) pe ‘famea (mà) 
Aaa gR are. 
1óg ose fg... ... dfe... ... SERSTCTSEGUSTIT, ne SA vee 
o EEE aain daaag a difa a aa dur 
12. aA sarcamamcat Afia hes qnam dut A (at) m 
13. (m) — msan: gure ae | '" HTo 
eise d— 
14... BA MSA area anaa (afte ) ex sila... 


15... wu] fp mre" me ated a (a), 
quema | = 
16.00.81 RIRA RE AR sete ees 
juu a quus... PT: TET. TA 
18.......fear aa: ear... ... 
19.. S bcd 
[Here ends the TA plate] 
R. C, AGRAWALA 
Estampage is blurred but the traces of HET appear to have been ` 


on the plate. 


1; 


16 


Le. off staram Bhinmál, near Jalor, 


It needs to be located somewhere in Jalore region. 


The Garudas 


Who were the Garudas ? There ate a number of refere 
ences in Sanskrit and other texts to Garudas as a group or 
to Garuda as an individual—the famous  bird-vehicle of 
Visnu. The Garudas (or Garuda) often come in the context of 
the Nagas as their traditional enemies. Writing about the 
Nagas, Oldham states that the Garudas were a tribe by itself, 
quite distinct from the Nagas and that these tribes were in 
constant antagonism. In the Epic we have references to these 
two tribes abiding in the same place, i.e., Patéla2 From this 
Oldham opines that, These tribes too who were neighbours, 
were unrelenting enemies." He thinks that both Gatudas and 
the Nagas came to India from another country and were engaged 
in constant fight with the aboriginal races here. He also believes 
that the Garudas and the Nagas were two different totemestic 
tribes. Oldham’s point of the Garudas and the Nagas being 
Totemistic tribes has been criticised by Kennedy® who rightly 
points out that the bird Garuda atid the serpent is not wor- 
shipped by any particular sects. - 

That the Garuda (or Garudas) and the Nagas are said to be 
in constant strife can be seen from several passages in the 
texts, and we may refer here only to a very few. Garuda 
is said to devour the nagas (cf. ‘PannagaSana’ Mb. V. 112-5. 
‘Pannaga-bhojana’ Mb. I, 16-24). The serpents are destined 
to be the food of Garuda.* In the Ramayana, we have Garuda 


: CL MB, (Mahābhārata) V. 101; also see Jataka Tales, H, T. 
Francis and E.G, Thomas (Jaico., Bombay, 1953) p. 153, where the 
Garuda-king is said to have his abode in the island of the Nagas; also 
‘Sussondi Játaka'— Jataka, vol. III. p. 187 Rhys Devis). 

2 Oldham ‘Serpent worship in India’ /RA3. (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society) 1891, p. 361, ££. 

3 See Kennedy’s letter in JRAS., 1891, p, 480-481. 

4 Mb., I. 216-25; Cf, also I. 34-13: XIV. 30-6; also Skanda 
Purana IV.. 50-63. Suparnadhyaya XIV. 30-7 (in Jarl Charpentier's 
‘Die Supernasage'. Uppsala 1920). 
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coming to the rescue of Rama when the latter is pierced by the 
*serpent-arrows' of Ravana. The famous story of Jimiitavahans 
also speaks of Garuda killing and swallowing a naga daily.* 
Vogel quotes a story from the Ceylonese chronicle ‘Mahavamfa’ 
where Sanghamitra carrying the branch of the ‘Bodhi’ tree, is 
said to have assumed the form of Garuda and terrified the nagas.’ 
The traditional belief i in the animosity between the nagas and 
Garuda is quite. ‘common, The Hindu festival "Nägapañcam? is 
supposed to be an anniversary of the deadly fight bétween Garuda 
.. and the nágas and on this day the image of - Garuda at 'Cangu- 
narayana’ is teported to perspire regularly.? 

We have ample references to the tribes of Garudas living 
alongside with the nágas. In the Jatakas also we have several 
reférences to the same effect as we shall presently see. Looking 
to these references we, like Oldham and Vogel, might be led 
to think that these two ‘tribes’ were constantly fighting with 
one another. These ‘tribes’ not only fight between themselves, 
but are also said to have been re-united. There is always said 
to be a ‘Reconciliation’. A few examples will make this point 
clear. Thus, in the *Uragajataka’; we have a story in which 
a holy hermit, in a truly Buddhistic spirit brings about a recon- 
ciliation between a naga and a Suparna. (Garuda). A captured 
naga looks at the crowd of by-standers to see if any Garuda is 
there According toa story in the Pindar Jataka a naga-King 
and a Garuda-King are in constant rivalry. These kings come 
to meet a naked mendicant who 1s ship-wrecked. The Garuda- 
king asks che mendicant about a method to catch the naga-king. 
On learning about the method, the Garuda-king catches the 
naga-king, but having pity on the latter leaves bim? In the 


5 Ramayana, V. 153-11 (Mylapore Edi, 1958). 

6 Cf. Katbasaritsagara, XII, 181-201; also Tawney’s Tr, vol. I 
p. 182 ££, also ‘Nagananda’ the famous drama of Harsa. 

7 CE. J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore London 1926. 

8 CE. Ibid., p. 278; also Crook, ‘Popular Religion and Folk-lore in 
Northern India’, vol, Il, (1896) p. 122. 

to Cf, Jataka, vol. V. p. 79 f£, 
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Uraga Jataka again we have an account of a Garuda (Suparna) 
giving chase to a naga who- takes refuge in the garment of a 
recluse taking bath in the river and the recluse chen brings about 
reconciliation between the two.!* All these accounts are found 
not only in the Jatakas, but also in the Mb. From the accounts 
in the Jatakas we have referred to, it might appear that the 
Garudas and the Nagas were two ‘tribes’ and also that there was 
reconciliation in their strife. This reconciliation was brought about 
by some one who was already a Buddhist monk or Bodhisatta 
himself. Now we come to some other references in the ancient 
Sanskrit texts. The Mb. refers to the sons of Garuda among 
whom Sumukha is one.!? We also have Sumukha as the name 
of a Naga.’8 This naga was to be eaten by Garuda; but Indra 
and Upendra (Visnu) gave shelter to the former much to the 
wrath of Garuda who was previously favoured with a boon by 
Indra himself, according to which Garuda could eat the snakes 
at will.'* Now follows an argument between Garuda on the 
one hand and Indra and Upendra on the other. Indra pacifies 
Garuda and ultimately Sumukba the serpent and Garuda are 
reconciled. Asa token of their reconciliation Indra throws the 
serpent Sumukha on the breast of Garuda where he thenceforth 
is said to abide.” - This account clearly reminds us of the 
Buddhist tales where we have the same idea of Strife leading 
to Reconciliation in the case of a Garuda and the nàgas, 
The act of reconciliation is accomplished here by Indra and 
Visnu who fit well in the position of the Recluse or Bodhisatta 
in such tales from the Jatakas. We read of Garuda and the nagas 
as jealous of one another and that Garuda was yet given asa 
helpmate to Ananta—the serpent—who went under the earth 


11 C£, Jataka, vol. Il. p. 12 f. 

12. Mb. V. 101. 

13 Ibid., 105. 

14 For this see Mb, I, 35 ff. also ‘suparnādhyāya’. 

15 Mb. V. 105-31. ‘Padingusthena ciksepa Sumukham Garudorasi / 
tatah prabhrti Rajendra Saha Sarpena Vardhate/ /, 
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to support it.’ This is very much like Garuda being always 
accompanied by Sumukha; but here we have ‘Brahma’ performing 
‘the act of reconciliation. 

It will be interesting to note this motif of reconciliation 
in some of the statues of Garuda and the nagas. In many 
of such statues nagas are depicted in human form.™ [t is not 
always that Garuda is depicted as devouring or killing the nagas 
(serpents) in such statues. Sculptures from Kamboja show that, 
in certain cases ‘the naga being devoured by Garuda’ is set aside 
as a pet theme, giving place to the representation of Garuda and 
the nagas connected in one piece. Thus in the structure of 
Bayon, Garuda appears for all times as attached to the nágas.!? 
In a beautifully illustrated article Jean Boisselier gives a number 
of plates of Garuda and the naga motif and finally opines chat at 
the time of the Buddhistic expansion there was a tendency to 
assume the existence of two types of nagas—one good and the 
other bad or hostile; that Garuda is represented both as the 
protector of the nagas and the destroyer of them, good or bad as 
they might be.!* This point is supported by figures of ndgas 
having Garuda-figures in their crests*® as represented in the 
Balustrad style. In sculptures of the same style (i. e. Balustrad) 
among the nagas of the lower railings are *two-headed' nàgas the 
first naga of which has his neck enclosed with Garuda. This 
corresponds to the description in the ‘Sumukha-Garuda’ episode, 
with the difference that there we have Sumukha attached to the 


16  lbid., 1, 67-25, ‘Suparnam ca saháyam vai bhagavan amatottamah / 
pradad anantáya tadà Vainateyam pitamahah/ / 

17 For such stitues, see Vogel ‘Indian Serpent Lore’ p. 172. 
(Gandhata style); also article referred to in note (18). 

18 See ‘Garuda dans L' Art Khmer illustrated article by Jean: 
Boisselier Tome XXXVV. (Hanoi 1951) p. 56 ff. in ‘Bulletin d l'École 
Française’. 

19 lbid., p. 70. 

20 lbid. Plates XXX and XXXI in which the upper half of the 
hood of the nagas show Garuda in the centre, 

, 21 lbid. p. 69. 
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chest of Garuda, while in these sculptures we have Garuda 
enclosing the neck of the nagas. What is remarkable is the close 
association of Garuda and the serpents devoid of their tradition- 
ally believed antagonism; and this close association is only 
another form of that Reconciliation in strife we have already 
referred to. Thomas (Epics, Myths and Legends of India) 
records a statue from Sanghas wherein is seen a huge Garuda 
with a smiling Nagi (Female naga) in human form (Plate LI. 
opp. page, 70). From what has been stated above, we now can 
lay down the tollowing points: 


i. Garuda(s) and the Nagas were very closely related to 
one another. 


ii, Both were human beings. 


ii, They were frequently reconciled to one another even 
though depicted as being hostile to one another. 


iv. This act of reconciliation was utilised both by the 
` Hindus and the Buddhists in their scriptures at 
various times. 


Now the peculiar way in which the nagas and the Garudas 
are seen to be antagonistic to one another and again get reconci- 
led cannot be disposed off as merely an accident. Though 
scholars like Oldham and Vogel have completely missed the 
point of reconciliation. We have seen from textual as well as 
archaeological references how it seems to be, traditionally, as 
important in the Garuda-naga relations as their traditional enmity. 
The close association marked with the principle of Reconciliation 
in strife leads us to examine the tribal organizations wherein 
this principle appears to be one of the fundamentals. Such 
tribal organizations are divided into ‘Phratries’ which are always 
represented as fighting but coming together at the times of tribal 
functions. There are mainly two broad divisions (which are 
phratries) and these two make the whole tribe. These two phratries 
are not two different tribes as such, but are only two factions 
(or sects) of the same tribe, representing a duality in unity. The 
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relation between these two phratries is geierally represented as 
that between two such parts which always suggest a complete 
whole. Thus they are supposed to be inseparable, though 
apparently separated.7? The Brahmana literature of the Aryas 
is replete with such instances. The ‘Suras’ and the ‘Asuras? | 
is such a dual, They fight with each other and again 
come together and even resort to dodges to outwit each other. 
Both are sons of Ptrajapati.? Another interesting dual is 
Indra and Vrtra which also reflects the same principle—Vrtra is 
said to be Indra’s food and is identified with ‘Soma’, Now 
Vrtra and Indra both have Tvastr as their father. It is Tvastr 
who caused Vrtra to be born from an oblation of Soma into the 
sacrificial fire.?* The idea in Indra eating Vrtra (his own brother 
turned enemy) is very similar to that of Garuda eating the 
serpents. (Both, as we have already noted, are very closely 
associated). That Garuda and the serpents (nagas) are step- 
brothers born of the same father Ka$yapa is well known.?* 
Thus uniting in the very stem, they otily are apparent enemies. 
Not only this, but the mothers of these two i.e. Vinatà and 
Kadri are said to be sisters, thus coming from the same soutce.?* 
They are again said to be only another form of the Earth and 
the Heaven, thus symbolizing the principle of duality in unity 


22 For Phratry-relationship see Held ‘The Mahabharata’ (London, 
1935) p. 122 also p. 172, 

23 Cf. Satapatha Brabmana, 1, 4-135; I. 2-2-6; Jaiminiya Brabmana, 
I. 97; 99, etc. etc. 

CE. also the famous episode of the *Churning of the ocean’. 

24 CE, Satapatba Br., I. 6-3-8; Il. 6-1-5 ff, Maitrayant Sambita, 
Il. 4-3 Mb. XIV, IT, 8ff. Also Hopkins ‘Epic Mythology’ p. 129. 

For Vrtra=Soma, see Satapatba Br. IV. 1-3-11; 9-4-2; l. 6-3-1 
Jaiminiya Br., 11. 155 etc. etc. 

25 It is to be recalled to memory that Garuda was the son of Vinatà 
and the serpents that of Kadrü, Both were wives of Kasyapa (or Tarksya). 
CE. Mb., I. 24. otc, etc. 

26 C£ Suparnadbyaya, I. 2-1, (Acc, to Jarl Charpentier in ‘Die 
Suparnasage’), 
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which gives place to reconciliation in strife in their wager™ or 
in the frequent fight and reconciliation between their sons. In 
the Kamáyana we have Vinata herself giving birth to ten 
daughters, one among whom is Kadrü ('Kadruka'.)" Against 
the background of the fight between the. nagas and Garuda 
it is of equal importance to note that Sesa (the serpent 
that supports the earth) proclaims Garuda-Vainateya (the son of 
Vinata) to be his brother, which fact again hints at the common 
family of these two." We have already referred to the sons 
of Garuda (cf. Mb. V-ior) In the same context we have a 
clear hint of the sons of Garuda (or the Garudas) being of the 
Ksatriya caste and devoid of brahminhood because they 
destroyed their own ‘kindred’*° These ‘kindred’, of course, are 
the serpents whom the Garudas eat. This should leave no doubt 
as to the fact that both Garudas and the nagas were of the 
same tribe, living in the same place and never formed two 
different tribes. They were only two divisions of a single whole. 
The nagas are said to be the food of Garuda; but they are them- 
selves born from Gatuda’s own wing, thus hinting at the 
peculiar idea of the ‘whole-ness’ of the phratries. 

When we have clearly uiderstood that the Garudas and the 
Nagas were not two different tribes but only two phratries or 
sections of the same tribe, the question which perplexed scholars 
gets easily solved as we shall presently see. Hopkins®® thinks 


27. For their wager see ‘Suparnadhyaya’; Mb, I. 24 ff. and their 
story in the Puranas, 

28 Cf. Ramayana, Ill, 14-20 to 22. 

29 Cf. Mb. I, 36-10; I. 67-70. 30 Mb., V. 101-6, 

31 Cf. Suparnádbyaya, XIV. 28-1 (ed., by Jarl Charpentier), Also 
Aitareya-Drabmana:—from the bird-Gáyatri's (i.e, Suparna’s later form 
identified with Garuda) nail the serpent was born, That the Vedic form 
supatna was different from Garuda and that these two were later identi- 
fied and that the tales about Suparna-Gayatri in the Brahmanas were 
influenced by tribal belief is dealt with by the author in his thesis 
‘Legends in the Mababbarata with a brief survey of Folk-tales’ shortly 
to be published as a book. 

32 Cf. Epic Mythology, p. 23. 
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that the Garudas were certain chieftains of the Malabar coast of 
India; but wonders how they do not have a claim to euhemiristic 
interpretation. Jarl Charpentier®® does not throw any proper 
light on this point. Writing recently Father Heras propounds 
that Garuda was the leader of a Naga-expedition to Egypt;?* but 
this statement of his is based on a misunderstanding of a passage 
in the Mb. and he does not refer at all to. Suparnadhyáya that 
gives an earlier record of the Garuda-naga feud.®* Any way the 
point that puzzled the scholars was—how could the Garuda (s) 
though said to to be overpowering the nàgas, not have any claim 
to éuhemiristic interpretation when their feeble enemies the nagas 
could be said to have such a claim? The Garudas are extinct as 
a race while the nagas had big kingdoms afd are still found in 
certain places in India. We have seen how there are indications : 
to believe that Garudas were only a division of the nàgas and 
now we shall probe further into the matter. 

In the context of the ‘Horse-Sacrifice’ (‘ASvamedha’), we 
come across various lores that were to be recited on various days. 
On the fifth day of that sacrifice the ‘Sarpavidya’*® was a special 
lore to be recited; for it was on it that the 'Satpas'—the people 
of Arbuda Kádraveya would be present and this ‘Sarpavidya’ 
was their special lore. In the same context in the place of this 
‘Sarpavidya’, we have ‘Visa-vidya’ in the Aévaldyana Srauta 
Sütra,?" while the passage remains otherwise the same. This 
lore was taught to the ‘knowers of serpents'?* by which Max 


33 Ct. Die Suparnasage. (Uppsala 1920), 

34 CE. Father Heras ‘Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Culture’ 
(Bombay, 1953) p. 361 ff. 

35 Cf. ‘Ramaniyakam, The island of the Nāgas my paper in 
‘Purana’ Journal of the All India Kasiraja Trust, vol. III, 1. (Jan. 1961). 

36 CE. Saükhayana Srauta Sūtra, (ed. Hillebrandt, Calcutta, 1888) 
XVI. 2-13, 14, ; 

37 CÉ. A’valayana-Srauta Sūtra IV, 6-1 (Uttara Satkam). 

Cf. also Šatapatha Brahmana VIII. 4-3-9. 

38 The word used is ‘Sarpa-Vidab’ (Cf. Aśvalāyana-Šrauta-Sūtra 

referred to above). 
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Müller rightly understands the ‘Snake-charmers’® ot those who 
' know the art of controlling snakes, or of mitigating the snake- 
poison. The word ‘sarpa vidya’ (or the ‘Visa-vidya’) is rendered 
by the commentator (Anartiya) of the Saakhadyana Sr. Si. as 
*Garuda'** (vidya). The great Saükarücürya, commenting on 
the Chandogya Upanisad renders the word ‘Sarpa-vidya’ as 
‘Garudam’.“ This word ‘Garuda’ or ‘Garuda’ can easily be 
derived from ‘Garuda’, and this would naturally mean that 
Garuda is considered to be the presiding deity of this lore : 
of Snake-charming. A few more examples would prove what we 
say. The GaneSa Purana refers to a ‘Garuda Sastra',* the knower 
of which has control over snake, The Vayu Purana refers 
to one Sugriva who is a 'gátudi'^? and a terror to the serpents 
which means he is a snake-charmer. The Skanda Purana speaks 
of a ‘Garuda-Sila’ (the Garuda-slab) the very sight of which 
would cure the victim of snake-poison.“ This means that the ‘Sarpa- 
vidya’ which was the Garuda vidya i.e. the lore of snake-charm- 
ing, was taught to the ‘sarpas’ for it was, as we have already 
seen, their sacred lore. The natural conclusion from this would 
be that the ‘Garuda vidya’ (which formerly was called the ‘Sarpa 
vidya’) was the sacred lore of the ‘sarpas’ or the ‘Sarpavidah’. 
Now, the commentator of the A$valáyana Srauta Sūtra, renders 
the word ‘Sarpavidah’ as ‘KaSyapiyadi-Visatantra-vidah’*® (i.e. 
the knowers of the poison-lore such as the sons of Kagyapa etc.). 
This fact is corroborated by a passage in the Mb. in the context 
of the Garuda-naga conflict where Brahma is said to have given 


39 Cf. Maxmiiller, History of Ancient India, (Allahabad 1926) 
p. 20, 

40 Cf, Ed, Calcutta 1887. Cf. ‘Garudam Kankatiyam va’. 

41 Cf. Chandogya Upanisad, Vll. 2-1; 4; 4-1; 7-1 and Sankara 
thereon, 

42 CE. Ganesa Purana, 134-28. 43 Vays Purana, 39-39, 40. 

44 Skanda Purana, ll. 4-27 & 30; VII, 156-2, 3. For other 
references see Rajatarangini IV. 333-1; Raghuvaméa; XIE 53, Küdambari 
HI, 29 etc. 

45 Cf. commentary on Asvalayana Sranta Sūtra. 
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the ‘Visahari vidya’ to KaSyapa.“® Garuda, (and not tbe nagas) 
is always referred to as ‘KaSyapeya’®’ or the son of ‘KaSyapa’, 
while the nagas are generally referred to as ‘Kadraveyas’ as also 
are the 'sarpas'. The ‘Sarpas’, as we have noted are said to be 
the people of Arbuda Kadraveya, The sarpas and the nagas 
are often spoken as one; and ate completely identified. It is 
possible that the clan of the sarpas later came to be called the 
nagas. Kadri, the mother of the sarpas according to the 
Brahmanas (where we have the word ‘Kadraveya’) is later herself 
said to be the mother of the nagas.*® On the basis of this 
identification it is possible to lay down that: 
(i) ‘Sarpavidya’ (also called Garuda vidya) was the 
special lore of the sarpas the people of Kadraveya. 
(it) The sarpas were identified with the nagas. Hence 
(iii) ‘sarpavidya’ (Garuda-vidya) came to be the special 
lore of the nagas. And that 
(iv) Those of the nagas who learnt this (Garuda) vidya 
came to be called KaSyapeyas’ or ‘Garudas’. Also that 


(v) Garuda was chosen as the presiding deity of the 
‘serpent lore’ (i.e. the Garuda-mantras)*? because 
this bird actually devours the snakes and is 
immune to their poison. 


It.can clearly be seen now that, the Garudas were only a 

sect of the big naga tribe or clan. This is the reason why we 
have descriptions in literature and depictions in sculpture where 
Garuda is constantly reconciled to the nagas. The constant 
association of Garuda and the nagas in the sculptures of Kamboja 


46 Cf. Mb. Y, 18-16 (BORI). 
47 CE Mb. L 23-13; I. 30-41, etc, etc, 
48 Cf. The whole suparnadhyaya; also Mb. I. 25-41; 27-1; 3; 


49 For the ‘Garuda-Mantras’ see Agni Parana 295-5; also 295-27, 
the mantra is as follows: — 5 
‘Om jwala, mahāmate hrdayāya, Garudaviśālaśirase, Garuda 
visikhayai’ etc, i - 
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(as we have referred to) can well be understood in this light. 
Particularly intersting in this connection will be to note that the 
figures of the nàgas have small figures of Garudas on their 
crest. On the shoulders of the Garudas, that stand in the 
crest of the nagas, are seen small figures of Visnu.? As 
Vignu that rides Garuda is the tutelary deity of the Garuda- 
vam$a," cannot we say that the statues having Garudas in 
the crest of the nàgas indicate Garuda to be the tutelary 
deity of a sect of the naga tribe (may be) along with the 
‘serpent’. And this sect might be that one who learnt the lore 
later identified with the Garuda vidya. These garuda figures 
in the crest of the nagas appear more or less like the sect marks, 
and this closely resembles the idea that the Garudas as a whole 
class had the ‘Srivatsa’ as the sect-mark.? We can go a step 
further and say that, before the Visnuite influence, the bird 
Garuda might have been chosen as an emblem or sect-mark by 
the section of the nagas (sarpas) who learnt the lore of snake- 
charming and after the Visnuite influence, this section of the 
nagas was converted to Visnuism retaining its sect-mark Garuda 
and also the tribal emblem the naga. The Kamboja sculptures 
we have referred to, indicate this fict in as much as they depict 
all the three: The naga, the Garuda, in the crest of the naga 
and over and above all Visnu. The Garuda bird being the sect- 
mark of a section of the nàgas goes well with the conclusion 
arrived at by Jean Boisselier about the nagas being divided as 
good and bad; and Garuda being the protector of the good 
nàgas, obviously those who had the bird as their tutelary 
deity. 

Thus it it quite clear that the Garudas were only a sect of the 
nàgas who learned the special lore of the nagas and never formed 
a different tribe. It must be remembered here that Garuda’s 
identification with Tarksya was a later. one, though Garuda is 


50 Cf, Jean Boisseliet’s article, note (20) Supra, 

51 For Visnu as the tutelary deity of the Garudas. Cf. Mb. V. 
101-8, 

52 For ‘Srivatsa’ as the sect mark of the Garudas see Mb, V. 101. 
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spoken of as Tárksya.9 There is no definiteness in the identi- 
fication; for, sometimes he is even called the son of Tarksya.* 
Garuda has no connetion with the bird clan primarily speaking. 
It is Garuda's identification with Tarksya that made him later 
the king of the ‘Bird-class’, che members of which would be 
present on the ninth day of the *Horse-sacrifice'; but their sacred 
lore is the *Váya-vidya'-and not the sarpa-vidya.$ The fact 
that *sarpa-vidya' and not the lore of the birds was later associated 
with the name of Garuda (Cf. Garuda-vidya or Garudam ctc.) 
clearly shows that Garuda had nothing primarily to do with 
the bird-class or its lore. Later, however, it seems that, 
Garuda—himself being a powerful bird —came to be mythologi- 
cally identified with Tarksya—the original king of birds; and then 
the ‘Garuda-mantras’ also came to be called ‘Tarksya-mantras’ 
Hence also the Tarksyas as a fighting people 9 must be taken as 
separate from the Garudas. . — 

_ It can be no point of wonder now, why the Garudas— who 
were only a section of the big naga tribe—could not have any 
claim to euhemiristic interpretation like the nàgas; because, for 
all practical purposes the Garudas were only the nágas.*9 


SADASHIV DANGE 


53 CE. Mb. I. 30-31; V. 105-18; Visnudharmottara Purana III, 
343; Suparna-Adhyaya IV. 7-3 etc. etc, 

54 Aévalayana $r. Sūtra IV. 7 Uttara Satka; Šatapatha Brahmana, 
XUI, 4-3-33. Sankhayayana $r. Sūtra XVI. 2-13, 14. 

55 Cf. Mb. VI. 3-4. 

56 It may be good to recall a parallel here. There is in Maharashtra 
(India) a caste called the ‘Mangas’, There is also another caste called 
the ‘Manga-Garudis’, which is only a sub-caste of the Mangas as the 
name clearly shows. ` These Manga-garudis are  snake-charmers and 
jugglers. This can show how from a big caste, a sub-caste can appear, 


India’s oversea Trade as known from the 
Buddhist canons 


There are some references in the Buddhist literature to show 
that people of Northern India, specially of the eastern region 
were interested in maritime activities and that they sailed 
to foreign lands for.transacting business. Illustrations cited by 
the Buddha whose activities were mainly confined to Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, of sailing on the ocean for six months,* 
going to the ocean with direction-showing-birds (disékaka),” 
merchants crossing the ocean? and so on would suggest that the 
people of che Buddha's time were acquainted with sea-faring. 
When the Theragathd speaks of merchants sailing on the sea 
with the hope of earning wealth,* and when the popular 
stories tell us of ship-wrecks,* spacious ships,? ship-building 
activities,’ and of sea-farers from Varanasi, Videha and Campa 
sailing to foreign lands like Suvannadipa? and Tambapanni and 
so on, they furnish us with the evidence of oversea trade. The 
description in the Ceylonese chronicles of prince Vijaya’s voyage 
to Ceylon from Bengal with his 700 followers’ presupposes a 
regular sea-trade and intercourse. It is true that Baudhayana? 
and Manu'? place the profession of sea-faring under prohibited 
practices, but rhe former’s own statement that navigation was 
peculiar to the people of the North? shows that it was not given 
up. According to the Law-Givers, as sea-faring was taken 
up mainly by the Vai$ya community, it was not recommended 
for the Bráhmanas. It was probably the uncertainty of life and 
low estimation of the career from the orthodox point of view 


t SN. IH, 155; V, 51; AN., IV. 127, 

2 DN,,l.2232. 3 DN., Il 89. 

4  Iheragathá, 530. ; 5 Jataka, HI, 127-29; V. 75 
-6 Jātakg, Nos, 466, 539. 7 Jaatka, IV. 159; WI. 427. 

8 Dipavamsa, IX. 10-28; Mabavamsa, VI. 

9 Bas. Db. S., lI. 1. 41. 10 Manu., HI. 158, 
11 Ban, Db. S., L, 1. 20. 
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that some of the Dharmafástra writers prohibited the Brahmana 
community from resorting to sea-faring. But when we refer to 
the Sütras of Panini, the mention of various terms connected 
with navigation leave no doubt as regards the practice of sea- 
faring during this period.” Panini refers to samudra (ocean)? and 
two kinds of islands, viz., near the sea-coast (anusamudra) and 
in the main ocean, Goods imported from the former type 
of islands are called dvaipya; whereas those [rom the latter 
dvaipa or duaipaka.'* Boat-ferty is called návya.? Merchants 
are valued in terms of the number of ship-loads of merchandise 
possessed by them, such as dvinava-dbana (one having two cargo- 
boats) or paficanavapriya (one sailing with five ship-loads)!? 
and the like, 

The merchants are also referred to as either owning the whole 
cargo-boat or sharing a part of its merchandise." — Panini further 
makes mention of various types of boats, e.g. Utsañga,® Udipa 
(dongi, it is described as shaped like the half-moon), Utpate (pro- 
bably a longish fishing boat) and Pitaka (a basket like cavacle).¥ 
The Arthasastra of Kautilya makes it quite clear that during the 
days of Candragupta Maurya, Indian navigation was in an 
advanced stage. The state had instituted an officer known as 


12 Agrawala: India as known to Panini, pp, 155-56, 

13 Panini, IV. 4. 118, 14 Panini, IV. 3. 10. 

15 Panini, IV. 4. 9. 

16 Agrawala: India as known to Panini, p. 155. 

17 lbid, p. 156. 

18 Ibid., There is also reference to Bhastra (raft of inflated skins), 
and Bharata (float of wood), The former is used in Punjab, N.W.F.D. 
and Afghanistan. 

19 Panini, IV. 4. 15, It was originally made out of the hollow of 
a tree, Itis known as Dhang in Sindh and was similar to Roman Camba, 
(India as known to Panini, p. 156). The boatmen of Chotanagpur 
construct their dongis by carving the hollow of a tree; they are un- 
familiar with the practice of making boat as in the north, It seems 
that Panini refers to such boats which must have been used for crossing 
small rivers, as is the case in Chotanagpur today. 
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the návadbyak;a as the Superintendent of ships." We can 
assume that Pataliputra was a great centre of navigation in 
Northern India during the Pre-Mauryan and Mauryan period. 

Our sources reveal that sea-faring was well developed 
and proper training was given in the science of navigation, 
which was known as the niyamakasippa. We do not know 
exactly the nature of training imparted to the young sea- 
farers. Probably the mariners were trained in the knowledge 
of various trade-routes, directions of winds, how to train and 
utilise the disakakas, how to escape ship-wrecks and so on. 
While sailing on the waters, birds were of great help for 
the navigators. In every ship the mariners kept a direction- 
guiding-crow (disakaka), or other bird (tiradassi sakuna),™ which 
would fly to the coast, if there was any visible, otherwise 
it would come back to the ship. Thus they were enabled 
to know if they were sailing near a land, or were still 
in a region where there was no trace of it. It seems that 
accomplished mariners had to possess a thorough knowledge of 
training and utilising birds for the purpose of knowing directions. 
Ship-wrecks were quite common and probably instructions were 
given how to escape from such accidents. — Sea-trade was always 
precarious and life was never secure. Parents dissuaded their 
sons to take up this career. But the attraction of the adventure 
and thrill of navigation impelled many to choose this career. 

The mariners (niyamakas) had organised themselves into 
guilds, the head o£ which was known as the niyamakajettbaka. 
The term —jettbaka was used to denote the head or the 
Alderman of a guild, and almost all the crafts of this 
period had formed their guilds, under their respective jetthakas. 
Probably the niyamakajettbaka was the captain, the owner 
of the ship and the leader of the traders travelling with 
him. Decidedly, his responsibilities were heavy, as tbe lives of 


20 Kas, II. 28. 
21 Jataka, IV. 137. i 
22 DN. 1, 222; Jataka, UL. 126, 267. 
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his fellow travellers might not be saved, if due to his negligence 
the ship lost its route. 

The Jataka stories tell us that traders from ports on the 
Ganga sailed to the eastern lands. The Satkba Jataka describes 
the journey of the Brahmana Saükha from Varanasi to Suvanna- 
bhümi^ (Burma and portions of Indo-Chinese Peninsula) The 
Silanisamsa Jataka refers to a sea-fating nymph as bringing ship- 
wrecked people to Varanasi from the far off sea.74 References 
ate made to voyages from Videha to Suvannabhiimi. King 
Mahajanaka is said to have travelled in a ship with 700 caravans 
and reached there. Campa to Suvannabhümi voyage was 
quite common, Traders from Vaisali also seem to have been 
going to Suvannabhiimi and other places for trade. In later 
times we find contact between Vaisáli and the Arakan.7 The 
Valabassa Jataka speaks of trade between Varanasi and Tamba- 
pannidipa.? All these suggest that vessels from the ports on 
the Ganga sailed to lands beyond the Bay of Bengal. The 
vessels starting from Varanasi must have been anchoring at 
Pagaliputra and Campa, both being important river ports. At 
these ports traders most probably bartered their goods, loaded 
their vessels with local products and then proceeded further to 
the foreign market. It is not unlikely that traders from Patali- 
putra and Campa sailed for the eastern lands with their ships 
carrying locally manufactured goods. These cities must have 
been busy centres of trade and commerce. Though only 
Suvannabhiimi and Tambapannidipa are mentioned, it can be 


23 Jataka, IV. 15. 17. 24 Jataka, Ml. 112. 

25 Jataka No. 539. 26 Jataka, Vl. 34. 

27 Vaiéili was the name of a famous city in Arakan, and according 
tolocal chronicles it was built in 789 A.D. by a king o£. the Candra 
dynasty. Eor two centuries the city retained its position as a strong 
hold of Indian culture, specially Buddhism. At present it is a small 
village of 8o houses. Its relation with Vaiśāli is difficult to ascertain, 
but Burmese tradition is acquainted with Indian Vaifali and shows that 
Burmese people had great respect for Vaisáli. (R, C. Majumdar in Vaisali 
Abbinandan Grantha, pp. 43-44). 

28  Jataka, II, 127-29. 
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assumed that trade was carried on with all the islands of the 
East Indies. The Adahaniddesa tells us that India’s trade to the 
east existed with Kalamukha, Suvangabhümi, Vessuaga, Vera- 
patha, Takkola, Tamali, Tambapanni and Java. First two of 
these places can be identified with Arakan' coast and lower 
Burma,?* Next three correspond to Ptolemy’s Besyngeitai, 
Borbai, and Takkala.? Tamali has been identified by Sylvain 
Levi with Tamralinga in the Malaya Peninsula?! The 
Apadana states that traders from Malaya and China visited 
India.?? 

Thus we find that from the sea-ports on the Ganga, traders 
of the eastern regions of India went to the eastern lands across 
the sea. During the earlier period Campa and Varanasi were 
the most important ports, but when Pataliputra rose to imperial 
status, it became the biggest and the most busy centre of trade 
in Eastern India. 

The Bavera Jataka speaks of trade with Baverurattha,* a 
birdless country, which appears to be Babylonia. There are 
evidences both foreign and indigenous to establish India’s trade 
telation with Babylonia and the countries on the Mediterranean 
during the 6th cen. B.C.°4 Mr. Kennedy who worked on this 
\gubject concluded thar ‘maritime commerce between India and 
Babylonia flourished in the 7th and the 6th, but more specially 
in the 6th century B. C.5 Another scholar Mr. A.M.T. 
Jackson writing on India's ancient trade has observed that the 
Buddhist Jatakas and some of the Sanskrit Law Books tell us 
that ships from Broach and Supára traded with Babylonia from 


29 R. C. Majumdar : Suvannadvipa, p. 57; S. Levi: Études 
Asiatiques, vol. II. Ch. II. 

30 B,C.Law: India as described in Early Texts of Buddhism and 
Jainism, p. 188. ; 

31 lbid, 32 Apadana, |, p, 2. 

33 Jataka, III, 126; Buhler: Origin of Indian Alphabet, p, 84, 

34 R.K, Mukherjee: Indian Shipping, Chap. I. 

35 JRAS., 1898. 
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the 8th to the 6th century B.C9* The Supparaka Jataka says 
that a band of travellers sailed from the port of Bharukaccha and 
passed through six seas under the leadership of a blind, but 
skilled mariner.22 The seas thus mentioned are the Khuramála, 
the Aggimala, the Dadhimala, the Nilakusamala, the Nalamila, 
and the Valabhamukha.?8 These seas have been identified with 
the Persian gulf, the Arabian coast, Nubia on the North-East corner 
of Africa, the canal joining the Red sea and the Mediterranean. "° 
If this identification be correct, it can be established that Indians 
possessed the knowledge of a sea-route from the Western coast 
to the Mediterranean. During the 5th cen. B.C, certain Indian 
commodities, e.g.: rice, sandalwood, and peacocks were known 
by Indian names to the Greeks and others. It cannot be 
denied at the present knowledge of the subject that during this 
period Indians traded with the countries on the Mediterranean. 
This trade was probably not shared by the people of Eastern 
India; because in that case traders from the east would have 
to travel through land upto Bharukaccha or Suppáraka for sail- 
ing to the West, There are references of caravans regularly 
going to the port of Bharukaccha from the trade centres of the 
east. Hence, it is very likely that traders from the prosperous 
trade centres of Eastern India used to travel with their caravans 
upto the port of Bharukaccha, so that their merchandise might 
be exported for being sold in the markets of the foreign lands 
which had trade relations with India through her sea-ports on 
the Western Coast. 

d Mapan MoHAN SINGH 


36 Jackson, quoted by Mukherjee, Indian Shipping, p. 9o. 

37 Jataka, IV, 138-43. 38 Ibid. 

39 JBORS., NJ, 195 (Dr.Jayaswal's Article); Mukherjee: Indian 
Shipping, Chap. I; R. L. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 228. 

40 Mukherjee, Indian Shipping, p. 88. 


History of Khandela 


Ata distance of 28 miles from Sikar in Rajasthan stands 
the town of Khandela. It is a place of great antiquity contain- 
‘ing, as it does, ruins of old temples and monuments. The 
region round about Khandela appears to be older than the 
Christian era. An inscription! of the third century B.C. 
of this place records that some body was killed by Méiila 
with a poisoned arrow and his memorial was set up by Mahisa, 
one of his pupils. Its old names as known from the literary 
sources were Khandilla? and Khandelapura.? In the 16th century 
A.D., this town became well known by the name of 
Rayasalavada after its famous ruler Rayasala. Its prosperity 
in early times is evident from the fact that some villages in 
the neighbourhood of Khandelà were once its wards and the 
Khandelavala caste among the merchants and Brahmanas 
originated from this place. 

Khandela appears to have been a great centre of Saivism in 
eatly times. In the 7th century A.D., a Saiva temple was in exis- 
tence? An inscription dated 644 A.D. records that Adityanaga 
of Dhusata family® erected the temple of the God Ardhanárisvara. 
The present temple of KhandaleSvara Mahadeva is built of old 


x ARRMA,, 1935, No, 1. 
. 2 JGPS.,p.3. See also HM IX, p. 99. 
3 KB., p. 96. |: 4 ARRMA,, 1935 No. 1, 
5 Atpresent, the persons of this family call themselves Bhargava 
Bráhmanas but in the 7th century A.D. they belonged to the Vai$ya 
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materials, That Saivism was dominant at this place in early 
days at the time of the visit of Jaina Acaryas for the propagation 
of Jainism, is known from the Jaina literary sources. — Jinasena- 
cārya in the line of the saint Aparajita is said to have 
converted to Jainism its Cauhana ruler with his subjects 
who were formerly the followers of Saivism.* When this 
incident took place is not definitely known. Probably, it 
happened in the eighth century A.D., because Khandelavala 
caste is not known to be in existence before it. Its earliest 
mention is found in the inscription of 1197 A.D... When 
these Khandelavalas increased in number, they formed gotras, 
after the names of villages, surnames etc. From a pragasti of the 
Dharmaratnákara written in 998 A.D., it is known that its author 
Jayasena visited Khandalika where he impressed the people by 
his teachings. In 1287 A.D., Jinaprabha Siri also came to 
Khandelapura which was then a great seat of Saivism. He 
converted the people to Jainism by his preaching.* With a 
view to'spreading Jainism, Brahmanika, pupil of Bhattaraka 
Jinacandra of Mülasamgha in 1461 A.D., paid his visit to 
Khandelapura where Saha Gürjara and Jagasi, sons of Palhà got 
the Vardbamanacarita written and presented it to him for 
acquiring merit.” 

Khandela remained a holy place of the Jainas, and it is 
mentioned in the Sakalatirtha stotra of Siddhasena Sūti, author 
of the 12th century — A.D.'* Probably Khandilla Gaccha 
among the Jainas was named after this place. — Viragani, who 
lived in the 12th century A.D., was of this Gaccha, This 
literary association of Jainism with Khandela is also confirmed 
by the archaeological evidence. The Sarávagi temple of this 


6 Itis known from the VarhSavali of the Khandelavala caste. 


7 inscription found in the Jaina temple of Jaipur. See appendix 
No, 1 for the text, 

8 JGPS$. p. 3. 9 KB., p.96. 

10 Copy of Vardbamana Caritra in the Sastra Bhandara at Beawar. 
Manuscript No, 16, See Appendix No. 2 for the text. 

i1 GOS., LXXVI, p. 156. 
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place is undoubtedly old but is dilapidated. It cannot be older 
than the tenth century A.D.!* The old sculptures of the 
medieval times are also found.'® In one sculpture, the principal 
and central figures are of aman and his wife. As there is a 
nimbus behind the head of each, these figures are most probably 
of king and queen. Originally, ic seems to have belonged to 
some temple built by them, But it must have been a Jaina 
fane, as shown by the figure of a Jina with which the sculpture 
is surmounted. The lowermost part is occupied by a group of 
seven persons. 

The early political history of Khandela is still in the dark. It 
seems to have been ruled by the Nirvana branch of the Cauhána 
rulers. A certain king called Khadgalasena** is known to have 
ruled over this place but nothing is known about his time, From 
the Hammiramabakavya, it is known that Hammira, who ascend- 
ed the throne in about 1282 A.D., started on diguijaya or 
conquest of all the quarters. On his return, he reached home 
passing through Puskara, Maharastra, Khandilla, Champa 
and Karkarála. From a prasasti of Kirtistambha at Chitor, it is 
known that Maharana Kumbha, who became the ruler in 1433 
A.D., is said to have plundered the town of Khandela with his 
large army. In 1461 A.D., Udayakarana was ruling over this 
place as it is known from a pragasti of the Vardbaméana-carita.® 

Rayasala was the most famous ruler of Khandeld. Originally, 
he was a Jagirdara of Lambhi. He joined the imperial forces 
of Delhi against Afghan invasions at the advice of his minister 
Devadasa of Bania caste. He had the good fortune to distin- 
guish himself by cutting down a leader of the enemy in the 
ptesence of the imperial general, He was introduced to Emperor 
Akbar who conferred upon him the title of Rayasala Darabati,** 


12 PRAS., WC., 1910, p. 57. 13 lbid. p. 56. 

14 URL, p. 307. 15 See fn, ro. 

16 The name of Ráyasála Darabari will be found in the Ain-i-Akbari 
among the Mansabdars of twelve hundred and fifty horses, a rank of 


high importance, being equivalent to that conferred on the sons of potent 
Rajas. 
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and granted him the districts of Revāsā and Kasulli then belong- 
ing tothe Candella Rajputs. It was the beginning of the 
greatness in the career of Rayasala. Scarcely, had he settled 
his new possessions, he was recalled to court to take part in an 
expedition against Bhatner. Fresh services obtained new favours 
and he received a grant of Khandela and Odipur then belonging 
to the Nirvana Rajputs who disclaimed to pay allegiance to 
the empire and gave themselves upto unlicenced rapine. Finding 
that, it would be difficult to expel the brave Nirvana Rajputs, 
he took recourse to stratagem to occupy Khandela. He accom- 
panied Manasithha against the heroic Rand Pratápa of Mewar. 
He was also in the expedition to Kabul against the Afghans, 
In all his enterprises, he obtained new distinctions? The 
descendants of Rayasala using his name as patrynomic are styled 
Rayasilota. 

After the death of Rayasala, his son Giradhara ascended the 
gadi. At his period, the Mughal empire was in the most 
disordered state and the mountainous region called the Mewat 
was inhabited by the daring and ferocious bandits called Mewas 
who carried systematic plunder even upto the imperial metro- 
polis. In such a state of affair, the task of maintaining law and 
order was assigned to the chief of Khandela who proved equal to 
‘the task and succeeded in exterminating the roving bands of the 
bandits. In recognition of his meritorious services, the Mughal 
emperor granted him the title of Raja. After his death, his 
eldest son Dwarkadas succeeded in about 1600 A.D. He was 
a devotee of Narasithha and built the temple in his honour. 
He fought against the Khan Jahan Lodi, the great hero of the age 
in which he lived and was slain. He was succeeded in 1633 A.D. 


by his son Virasimha Deva who served with his contingent in 


the conquest of Deccan and was made the governor of Pernalla. 
Bahadur Simh succeeded his father in about 1663 A.D. 
He was a contemporary of the great Mughal emperor Aurangzeb. 


17 The details of Khandela’s history can be read at length in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of AAR. II, 
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As a result of the intolerant religious policy of the Mughal 
emperor, he left the imperial army. Aurangzeb sent his forces 
against Khandela with the object of exacting tribute and destroy- 
. ing the temples. At the sight of the royal army, Bahadur Sithh 
abandoned his capital and did not resist the Mughal forces. 
Hearing this news, Sujana Sirhha, the Chieftain of Chapowlee, 
a descendant of Bhojaraja (the second son of Rayasala) resolved 
to protect the temple or to perish fighting. Sujana could not 
avert the inevitable and died in action for the ashes of his 
fathers and temples of the gods. The temple was razed to the 
ground, the idols broken to pieces and the fragments thrown into 
the foundation of a mosque erected on its ruins. Bahadur Sirhh 
continued to reside in an adjacent town. In course of time, 
when the Syed Brothers came to power, he regained his country. 
But an imperial contingent was permanently placed at Khandela 
and its expenses were borne by Bahadur. 

From about the close of the 17th century A. D. we find the 
interference of the Kachavaha rulers of Amber in the affairs of 
Khandela.® Ia 1686 A. D., Rama Simha, the Ambera Raja 
was asked by the Mughal authorities to settle some local trouble 
between KeSari Simha, the fifth in descent from Rayasala and the 
Faujdar of Narnaul. In 1709 A, D., we find Amber intervening 
on a request from Delhi in connection with the incessant family 
feuds between the rivals Udaisithnha and Dhiraja Sithha, the 
former KeSarisithla’s brother and successor by adoption and the 
latter KeSari Sirhha's nephew, In 1772 A.D. a mansab of 
1000 personal and 700 horses was granted to Udaisithha by the 
emperor with parganas of Khandela and Revasa as his jagir. 

A more formidable intervention by Sawai Jai Simha took 
place in 1718 A. D. Tod tells us that “he laid siege to the 
citadel called Udaigarh". Udaisimha held out a month in this 
castle, he had constructed and called by his own name. Seeing 
his resources failing, he fled to Naru in Marwar and his son 


18 Report on the Land Tenures and special powers of Thikanedars 
of the Jaipur State, p. 75. 
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Sawai Simha presented the keys throwing himself on the | 
clemency of the conqueror. He was well received and pardoned 
on condition of becoming tributary to Amber. He signed an 
agreement to pay annually one lakh of rupees. This account 
needs modification. It is incorrect to describe Sawai Jai Simha 
as the conqueror to whom Udai Simha became tributary. Dhiraja 
Sithha in 1723 A. D. still called himself the servant of the 
emperor and it was to enforce Dhiraja Simnha’s claims upon the 
state that Jai Sirhha interfered. After achieving his object, the 
latter levied a lakh of rupees as Kher Kharch ‘or military expen- 
ses from each of the Panedaras, realizing it by instalments during 
1721, 1722 and 1723. A peshakasha was also taken but this 
seems to have been an imperial levy. 

It is only from 1726 onward that we find regular collections 
taken from Khandela by Sawai Jai Simha in his own right—the 
reason being that in 1725 A. D., he obtained the ljára for 
Khandela and Revasà from Delhi. Finally in 1813 A. D., the 
whole of Khandela and  Revásaà Parganà was seized by 
Lachmana Sithha of Sikar. 
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Inscription on the image in the Jaina temple of Jaipur. 
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Appendix No. H 

PraSasti of Manuscript No. 16 in Ailaka Pannalal Digambara 
Jaina Saraswati Bhawan, Byawas. 
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Two Prakrit Verses on Weighing Scales 


In: ‘Githi-saptasati * the well known anthology of romantic 
verses, by Mala Satavahana, occurs the following verse: 


o aiat dist Akana- 

BAGE ga fra Gf eE N 
' The meaning of this gatha has not been properly interpreted 
but it purports to indicate that a: common man, though some- 
times ublettered, is eulogized by being carried on the shoulders, 
as in the case of a jeweller’s balance. This comparison pre- 
supposes that (1) the jeweller’s balance was occasionally marked 
with letters or marks to signify the weight; and (2) that it was 
‘carried on the shoulder of the jeweller. Reference to marks on a 
jeweller’s balance ate also found in the following verse in the 
well-known Sattaka called Karpire Manjari,» by the Kalacuri 

court-poet Rajasekbara, 
"wei gf urere fra fun wad fü verge restata | 
WE gu ga o ag sau four gaia fre ferar u 

The difficulty of interpreting this verse has been obviated by 
the commentators? by saying that the verse refers to the weight 
of the gold and not to the balance-beam. 

Both these verses can now happily be explained with 
reference to actual specimens of balance-beams marked with 
letters and which as mentioned in the Gatba-saptaíati could be 
cartied on shoulders. 

In 1956, while excavating in the township site of Sirpur* 
(ancient Sri-pura, the capital of the Pandava kings of Dakshina 
Koala) Dist: Raipur in Madhya Pradesh, I came across a long 


beam of iron having a solid knob at one of its ends and which 


1 Sataka 2, Verse 191. 

2 Konow, Karpura Manjari, (H. O.S.), p, 18 

3 Calcutta edn., p. 154; Kavya-mala edn., p.93 ~. 
4 A full report on these excavations is in the press. 
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was described to me by my workers as a ‘*Naraji.” Inquiries 
revealed that in Chattisgarh and the adjacent tribal areas, the 
Kaseras or dealers in brass vessels used a kind of balance, which 
had one pan only and had a beam which was graduated with 
weight marks. They could weigh any object from 2 tolas upto 
5 seers, without the use of actual weights and the dealers who 
plied their trade in the villages on horsebacks catried this weigh- 
ing contrivance on their shoulders, The excavated specimen’ 
belonging to about 7th-8th century A. D. and its modern equi- 
valents have been described by me in the Taraporewalla Volume.* 

The meaning of the above mentioned Prakrit verses becomes 
quite clear when it is taken into account that the weighing 
contrivance alluded to by the poets was the early proto-type of 
the one pan scale now known as the Naraji (which incidentally 
is a word in modern vernacular corrupted from the Sanskrit 
Nārāca meaning a goldsmith’s balance). 

Naraji as a balance is quite well-known among the aboriginal 
tribes of Bastar in Chattisgarh and in Orissa, but further inquiries 
have revealed that it is used in East Bengal, Birbhum _and 
Dhalbhum, and in the Midnapore districts also. 

It is curious to know that weighing by such a contrivance is 
actually figured in a Gandhara sculpture,’ attributed to about 4th 
century A. D., in a scene depicting the Sivi Jataka where the 
flesh of King Sivi is kept in a one-pan scale. 

. From the early date of this sculpture it is evident that the 
practice infilterated into India through the Gandhara region and 
came to stay in a wider region for a considerable length of time. 

It is tempting to compare the one-pan scale with the steel- 
yard used by the Romans, and used commonly in the Western 

5 Bulletin of the Deccan College Reczarch Institute, Nol. XVII, 
PP. 577. 

6 I owe this information to Shri. K, D, Banerjee. 

7 O.Monod-Bruhl, Indian Temples, (Oxford 1937) Plate 44. My 
attention to this sculpture was drawn by Dr. S.B. Deo of the Deccan 
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world. The earliest specimen of a steelyard, I know of, comes 
from Pompeii* and is attributed to about 78 A.D. But the 
most essential difference between the two contrivances is in 
respect of the fulcrum and the use of weights. In the steelyard, 
the fulcrum was stationary and suspended weights were added to 
the longer arm of the beam. In the case of a Naraji, the fulcrum 
which usually is a small adjustible string which is made to move 
to and fro along the beam—is not stationary and no weights of 
any kind are used. 

Allan? in his list of symbols used on tribal coins in India, 
indicates steelyard as one of the symbols. If the attribution is a 
correct one, the antiquity of the Naraji or the one pan scale 
would then go to a far remote period, at least to the pre-Christian 
centuries in India. . 
MoresHwar G. Diksurr 


8 Specimens in the Museum at Pompeii, 
9 Allan, Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum, Ancient Jedia, 
pp. xxxviii and cxxvi, Pl, XVI, 8-10; XXXI, 2-4 10 etc, . 


Parsoji Bhonsia 

Raja Raghuji Bhonsla died on the 22nd Match 1816. The 
British Resident at the court of the Raja of Nagpur, Mr. Richard 
Jenkins, had written to the Resident at Hyderabad that ‘His 
Highness the Raja Raghooji Bhonsla died yesterday evening"! 
Raghuji was succeeded by his only son Bala Saheb, who was 
called Raja Patsoji Bhonsla “to the musnad without opposition.”? 
At the time of his father’s death he was thirty-eight years old. 
Parsoji was blind, lame and imbecile; about him the Resident 
who had seen him personally writes “early sensual indulgences, 
and injudicious remedies for diseases contracted therefrom, had 
gtadually undermined a constitution originally strong, and he 
was now in intellect, weak, if not quite dementate, in body 
totally helpless, being blind and lame, from a paralysis of his 
lower extremities"? In the same vein another Assistant Resi- 
dent after a lapse of about three decades writes ‘the was so weak 
in health as to be incapable of any bodily exertion, he was blind, 
and lame from a paralysis of lower extremities, in intellect he 
was more than imbecile, his eccentricities in many instances 
amounted to actual derangement.”2 A difficult situation was 
created as who would carry on the administration of the State. 
Parsoji Bhonsla during the life-time of his father, had not cared 
to learn the principles of the art of government, hence he had 
no training or experience with regard to administration. 
Parsoji’s accession to the throne, witnessed intrigues and plots 
which were hatched by two different parties to wrest the 
supreme power of the state in their hands. His physi- 


x Letter from Jenkins to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated 23rd 
March, 1816, 


$ 2 The Private- Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, —entry June 1, 
1816, 


3 Jenkins’ Report, 1827 (Govt. Press, Nagpur) p. 68. 
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cal health and imbecility of intellect ‘disqualified him for the 
active duties of sovereignty.’ There were two parties who 
contested for the supremacy of the state. Naraba Chitnuvesse 
headed one of the parties, and the other was headed by 
Dhirmajee Naick “a chela of the Bhonsla family", who wielded 
much influence in the palace, and had the control over 
finance which strengthened his claims over the loyalty of the 
army. Dhirmaji Naick was not unwilling to support the claims 
of Goojba Dada, a nephew of the late Rajah by the famale 
line, against the claims of Appa Sahib. Appa Sahib was the 
cousin of Parsoji Bhonsla ‘an active, sensible man—about twenty 
years of age’’® and was presumtive heir to the musnad as the 
latter had no children, He was the son of Vincajee, Raghuji's 
younger brother, who commanded the Maratha force ‘‘at the 
battle of Argaom’’? and who died in Benares in 1811. As he 
was the next male heir, bis claims were also strong for the 
Regency. Towards the end of March of 1817 a reshuffling 
took place in the members of the parties. Nataba Chitnuvese 
and Dhirmajee Naick forged their bonds with Banka Baee ‘the 
chief and favourite widow of Ragojee, to exclude Appa Sahib 
from the Regency"? Their strategy and manœuvre was success- 
ful for a short while, and they carried out the affairs of the 
government. Appa Sahib in the meanwhile was marshalling his 
strength, and left no stone’ unturned co strengthen his claims 
to be the Regent of the Raja. He was raising an army, and 
courted the assistance of leading civil and military officers for lis 
cause, and made promises of future benefits to them. His cause 
was gaining ground and ‘the general voice of the ministers 
and military commanders acknowledge his right.”® The 
strength of his partisans increased, and by the middle of 
April, he was successful in wresting the person of Rajah from 
the hands of his adversaries and “on the 24th of that month 
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the ceremony of seating the Rajah on the musand was performed 
with all due state."1?^ A great political revolution was over, 
and Appa Sahib outwitted his opponents, and Dhirmajee was 
made a prisoner, Parsoji openly declared before th. principal 
military and civil officers chat he had delegated all the sovereign 
powers of the state vo the hands of Appa Sahib to administer 
the country. He would be ruling the country on his behalf, 
and thus the substance of power came in the hands of Appa 
Sahib. So this declaration was made in the full Darbar before 
all the high-ranking officials of the State. 

Appa Sahib after becoming the Regent and de facto ruler of 
the state found that his position was far from secure and safe. 
There were some people whose allegiance he could not win, and 
who bore hostility to him. During the period of struggle for 
ascendency, Appa Sahib had made many overtures to the British 
Resident expressive of his anxiety to obtain the protection 
of the British Government. His proposal was conveyed to` 
the Governor-General and on the 15th April, the directives were 
sent to the Resident to negotiate the treaty with Appa Sahib. To 
buttress his position Appa Sahib concluded a defensive alliance 
with the British Government on the 28th May 1816, and 
bartered away the independence of the state. He embarked 
upon a policy which was definitely inconsistent with the one foll- 
owed by his predecessors. His predecessors had -been always 
averse to contracting any subsidiary alliance with the British 
government. The treaty was made with Parsoji, through Appa 
Sahib as his Regent ‘‘in this he agreed to subsidize a British force 
of not less than 3.000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, with the 
necessary equipment of guns and warlike stores." The fourth 
Article of the treaty stipulated that British subsidiary force 
would consist of not less than one Regiment of Cavalry, one 
complete Company of European Artillery, one Company of 
European Artillery, one Company of Pioneers, and six Battalions 


10 Ramsay’s Report, 1845, p. 68. 
ir C. V. Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol, 1 
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of Infantry, all fully equipped and provided. Two battalions of 
infantry were to be stationed at Nagpur, and the remainder at 
some point on the south bank of the Nerbudda. The Resident 
communicated to Colonel Doveton to march on Nagpur as he 
was the commander of the subsidiary force which was held in 
readiness on Nerbudda. By the 18th June two battalions of 
infantry arrived at Nagpur, and the rest of the brigade was 
cantoned on a spot three miles to the west of it. It was 
also agreed that in case o£ failure of payment of the stipulated 
amount for the maintenance of subsidiary force, he was to cede 
an equivalent portion of territory on demand. 

Many influential ministers of the state opposed the suicidal 
policies and measures of Appa Sahib, i.e. Baka Daee, Kashie 
Dace (Parsoji's wife), Goojaba Dada and Naroba Chitnuveese. 
The Resident did not encourage the opponents of Appa Sahib 
when they conferred with him over the issue. Intrigues 
against the authority of Appa Sahib were renewed, and due 
to this he “withdrew to a small garden bouse near the Canton- 
ments of the Brigade.” !? By the end of August 1816 he 
returned back to the palace, terminated the services of Goojba 
Dada and other ministers who declined to dance according to his 
tune, and elevated to the head of his private establishment, 
Parbuttee Baee another widow of the late Rajah. Upto the month 
of January 1817 matters went on smoothly, and Appa Sahib 
ruled over the dominions as the Regent. But at this time he had 
witharawn his confidence from the ministers who negotiated the 
subsidiary alliance treaty with the British government, i. e. 
Nagoo Punt and Narain Pundit. His trusted ministers in whom 
he now placed his confidence were, Sadik Ali Khan and Ram- 
chunder Waugh “the latter bore the character of being a deep, 
daring, designing man,"!? his influence increased so much that 
other ministers were very jealous of him and reported all his doings 
to the Resident. In January 1817 Appa Sahib went to Chanda 


on the pretext of settling some important state business. When 
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he was away Parsoji Bhonsla died suddenly on Februaty rst, 
1817. It is held by several authorities, that Apps Sahib was 
responsible for the death of his cousin. 

The British Resident Mr. Jenkins reported to the Governor- 
General Earl of Moira about the death of Parsoji ‘but his death 
was rather unsuspected, as last night he went to bed in apparent- ` 
ly better health than usual."4 Mr Jenkins’ subsequent inter- 
course with the inmates of the palace confirmed his doubts, that 
it was occasioned by violence, a previous attempt to poison him 
having failed. The biographer of the Governor-General Lord 
Hastings has also attested to this fact “tbe conduct of Appa 
Sahib, the regent, was not free from suspicion with respect to 
the crime.”!® The imbecile Raja “was soon supplanted and 
murdered by the well-known Mudhoji otherwise known as 
Appa Sahib."!* Appa Sahib was afraid that if he breaks off 
his relations with the British government during the life-time 
of Parsoji, his opponents would weaken his position so “he one 
night caused Pursajee to be secretly strangled."!* 

Pursoji died at the age of thirty-nine on 1st February 1817, 
and on the same day ‘tat about noon the funeral ceremonies 
were performed, and his principal wife Cashee Baee, burnt herself 
with the body.’ Appa Sahib did not show concern of return- 
ing to Nagpur till the roth February though expresses wete sent 
and relays of horses posted to bring him back.® Thus the 
unfortunate Rajah was murdered by his cousin for the greed of 
power, and inordinate ambition to succeed to the musnad of 
Nagpur. Parsoji was the ruler of Nagpur State for just ten 
months. 

Jonn. A. RAMALINGAM 


14. Letter from Jenkins to the Governor-General, rst February, 1817. 
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16 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Central Provinces, p. 18. 

17 Grant Dyff, vol. HL, p. 395. 

18 Letter from Jenkins to the Governor-General, 21st February, 1817. 
19 Letter from Jenkins to the Governor-General, rst February, 1817. 


MISCELLANY 
Sathvatsaras in the Parivrajaka Inscriptions 


The Parivrajaka Maharájas were the rulers in the area now 
known as Baghelkhand region in the Madhya Pradesh, during 
the days of the Imperial Guptas; and no less than seven inscrip- 
tions of these rulers aré known to-day. All of them are dated 
in the Gupta era; and besides referring to the Gupta years, 
month and date, they refer also to a corresponding Sarnvatsara, 
Their dates are as follows: 

i. Mahávaifakha in the Gupta year 156, the 3rd Lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of the month o£ Kartika (Khoh Grant 
of Hastin).? 

2. Maha-ASvayuja, in the Gupta year 163, the 2nd Lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of the month of Caitra (Khoh 
Grant of Hastin).? 

3. Maha-Jyestha in the Gupta ycar 170, the 5th Lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of the month of Philguna, (Jabalpur 
Grant of Hastin).? 

4. Maha-Caitra in the Gupta year 191, 3td Lunar day 
ofthe dark fortnight of the month of Magha (Majhagawan 
Grant of Hastin).* 

5. Maha-Afvayuja in the Gupta year 198, other particulars 
broken off (Navagram grant of Hastin). 

6. Maha-Margasirsa in the Gupta year i99, the roth 
day of the month of Kartika (Betul Grant of Sathkshobha).® 

7. Maha- -Agvayuja i in the Gupta year 209 (Khoh Grant of 
Sathkshobha).? Guess S la 13. 

The samvatsaras mentioned eee ptovide a good data to 
work out the positive date for the epoch of the Gupta era, if we 
could know the exact system of their reckoning. 


1 CIL, Ul, p. 93. 2 lbid., 'p. 110. 

3 El., XXVIII, p. 266. 4 CIL, HI, p. 106. 
5 El, XXI, p. 124. 6 El, VIII p. 284. 
7 CIL, HI, p. 112. 
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It is believed that the sasnvatsaras, mentioned here are the 
Barhaspatya or the Jovian years, For reckoning the Barhaspatya 
samuatsaras or the Jovian years, there ate two systems. One is the 
mean sign system of the Zodiacal signs, which was applied by A. 
Cunningham and some other scholars to four of these seven inscrip- 
tions (Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 7), that were known to them, to work out 
the epoch of the Gupta era. The other is the system of the Heliacal 
rising of the Jupiter, which was followed by J. F. Fleet in respect 
of the very four inscriptions for the same purpose. Scholars, using 
one or the other of these two systems, claimed that the dates 
proposed by them for the epoch of the Gupta era, satisfied the 
dates mentioned in these inscriptions. 

Recently, while working for my forthcoming volume on the 
Imperial Guptas, I was bewildered to find, as a layman in the 
field of astronomy, that none of these two systems can be applied 
to the satnvatsaras of these Parivrajaka inscriptions. Therefore, 
I place my observations about them to focus the attention of 
the scholars. 

According to the Mean-sign system, the names of tha Lunar 
months are given to each year in the same order as they are the 
months of the year, beginning from the ASvayuja (A$vina) and 
they run recurring, without any break cycle after cycle for 84 
ot 85 years and then the name of a samuatsara is omitted for 
the reason that 85 solar years are very neat to 86 Barhaspatya 
yeats. i 

The dates given in the above inscriptions cover a period of 
54 years beginning from the Gupta year 156 to the year 209. 
With the assumption that the year, which is expunged every 
84th or 85th yeat, did not occur during this period, the savat- 
saras for all the corresponding Gupta years during these 54 years, 
beginning with Maha-Vaisakha for the year 156, till the Gupta 


year 209, would be as follows: 


Cycles Gupta year Samvatsara 
1. I. (8) 156 Maha-Vaifakha 
2. (9) 157 Maha-]yeshtha 


3. (10) 158 Mahà-Asadha 
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Cycles Gupta year . Sathvatsara 
4. (11) 159 Maha-Sravana 
5. (12) 160 Maha-Bhadrapada 
6. Il. (1) 161 Maha-ASvayuja 
7- (2) 162 Maha-Kartika 
8. (3) 163 Maha-MargaSirsa 
9. (a) . 164 Maha-Pausa 
10. (5) 165 Maha-Migha 
I1. (6) 166 Maha-Phalguna 
12. (7) 167 Maha-Caitra 
13. (8) 153 Maha-Vaisakha 
14. (9) 169 Maha-Jyestha 
15. (10) 170 Maha-Asadha 
16. (11) 171 Maha-Sravana 
17. (12) 172 Maha-Bhadrapada 
18, III. (1) 173 Maha-A$vayuja 
19. (2) 174 Maha-Kartika | 
20. (3) 175 Maha-Matgasirsa 
ane dc 176 >- Maha-Pausa 
22. (5) 177 Maha-Magha 
23. (6) 178 Maha-Phalguna 
24. (7) 179 Maha-Caitra 
25. (8) 180 Maha-Vaisakha 
26. (9) 181 , Maha-Jyestha 
27. (10) 182 Maha-Asadha 
28. (11) 183 Maha-Sravana 
29. (12) 184 Maha-Bhadrapada 
30. LV.) 185 l Mahā-Aśvāyuja 
31. (2) 196 Maba-Kittika 
32. (3) 187 Maha-Margasirsa 
33. (4) 188 Maha-Pausa 


34. (5) 189 Maha-Magha 
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Cycles Gupta year Samvatsara 
35- (6) 190 . Maha-Phalguna 
36. (7) 191 ^. Mabā-Caitra 
37. (8) 192 . Maha-Vaisakha , 
38. (9) 193 Maha-]yestha 
39 (10) 194 Maha-Asádha 
40. (11) 195 Maha-Srávana 
41. (12) 196 Maha-Bhadrapada 
42. V. (x) 197 Maha-A$vàayuja 
43. (2) 198 Maha-Kartika 
44. (3) 199 Maha-Margafirsa 
45- (4) 200 Maha-Pausa 
46. (5) 201 Maha-Magha 
47- (6) 202 Maha-Phalguna 
48. (7) 203 Maha-Caitra 
49. (8) 204 Mahia-Vaisakha 
50. (9) 205 Maha-Jyestha 
51. (10) 206 Maha-Asadha 
52. (11) 207 .  Maha-Stavana 
53. (12) 208 Mana-Bhadrapada 
54. VI. (1) 209 Maha-Asvayuja 


Beginning with the Gupta year 156 as Mahà-Vaisakha, we 
find that the above table ends with the Gupta year 209 having 
Maha-A$vayuja as its corresponding Samvatsarz, the same as 
mentioned in the Khol inscription of Samksobha. The con- 
currence of the Saravatsaras of the beginning and the ending years 
of the above table with those given in the Parivrajaka inscrip- 
tions, shows, at the first sight, that there was po omission 
of any Savnvatasara in between these years, It is natural, there- 
fore, to expect that the remaining five years of che inscriptions 
and their samvatsaras, would also concur with the above table. 
But to our great surprise only two of the remaining five dates 
concur with the table. They are the years 191. (with correspon- 
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ding Maha-Caitra) and 199 (with corresponding Maha-Miargasi- 


r$). The remaining three dates differ as follows. 


Gupta year Satnvatasara Samvatsara 
(as in inscription) (as per table) 
163 Maha-Asvayuja Maha-Margasirsa 
170 Maha-Jyestha Maha-Asadha 
198 Maha-Margasirsa Maha-Kartika 


To satisfy the date furnished by the inscriptions, the follow- 
ing adjustments would be necessary in the table: 

(i) After the Gupta year 156 (with corresponding sarvat- 
sara Maha-Vaisakha) intercalations of two samnvatsaras are 
necessary between the years 156 and 162, so that the year 163 
could correspond with the serovatsara Maha-A$vayuja. 

(i) The above intercalations would bring down the subse- 
quent sa?hvatsaras two stages down. This would give Maha- 
Vaisakha as the corresponding sarnvatsara for the year 170; 
whereas, according to the inscription, it should correspond with 
Maha-Jyestha. This would, therefore, necessitate the omision of 
a saravatsara between the years 163 and 170. 

(ut) After the above adjustment, the sarnvatasaras subse- 
quent to Maha-Jyestna, would come one stage down; therefore 
it would be necessary to omit again a samvatsara, in between 
the years 171 and rgo to let the year 191 correspond with 
samudtsara Maha-Caitra. 

(iv) Thereafter, an intercalation would be necessary Letween 
the years 19: and 198 to enable the year 198 correspond 
with the sarivatsara Mahi-Asvayuja. 

(v) And an omission of the samvatsara Maha-Kartika would 
also be necessary to let the year r99 correspond with the 
samvatsara. Maha-Margagirsa. 

The necessity of such adjustments in the above table leaves 
no doubt that the sammvatsaras of the Parivrajaka inscriptions 
were not based on the Mean system of che Zodiacal signs, where 
only onc safavatsara is omitted in every 84 or 85 years. Here 
we have au intercalations of two samvatsaras within one Cycle 
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(Cycle I) and then omission of two sahvatsaras consecutively one 
in Cycle II and the other most likely in Cycle III. Then we 
have again an intercalation of a sarvatsara in Cycle IV and then 
an omission in Cycle V. 

These very facts also make it clear that the samvatsara men», 
tioned in the inscriptions were also not based on the system of 
Heliacal rising of the Jupiter. In this system, a samnvatsara is 
omitted in every cycle of 12 years without any exception. There 
are occassional tntercalation of a samvatsara also; but then in 
that case two saravatsaras are omitted in the same Cycle. Here 
we do not find omission of a sarvatsara in every cycle nor an 
intercalation of one and omission of two safnvatsaras within 
a cycle. 

The inscriptions show two intercalations in a cycle, then 
oinisstons in two consecutive cycles; then again an intercalation 
in a cycle without any omission and then an omission again in 
the next cycle. 

This leads to irresistable conclusion, chat the sa/evatsaras used 
in the Parivrajaka inscriptions are not Barhaspatya or Jovian 
years, based on any of these two systems, It followed some third 
system, which we do not know. It is necessary to find out chat 
system, which was followed in these inscriptions in computing 

‘the sañvatsaras, before they could be of any use for the 
datermination of the epoch of the Gupta era. 

May we hope some scholar of astronomy would take trouble 
to find out the unknown system, by which the savavatsara men- 
tioned in the Parivrájaka inscriptions were worked out? 


PanMESHWARI LAL GUPTA 
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Kotera Copper Plate Inscription of’ Malugideva: 
-Saka Year 1106 


Kotera is a village, situated in the Balod tahsil of the Durg 
district of Madhya Pradesh. In the year 1882 (?), late- 
Thakur Buddhusingh of that village found the present plate 
together with that of Mabaránaka Bhojadeva (Saka year 1126) 
buried in the ground. Both the plates were acquired and 
presented by the S. D. O., Balod to the Mahant Ghasidas 
Memorial Museum, Raipur. 

The plate is inscribed on one side only. It is 16 cms broad 
and 8:3 cms. high. Its weight is 139 gems. The corners of 
the plate are rounded off. The inscription consists of 8 lines 
and is in a good state of preservation. The characters are 
Nagar. The language is corrupt Sanskrit and the record is in 
prose throughout. As: regards orthographical peculiarities, we 
notice the substitution of s for $ in lines 1, 2 and 4. 

The inscription refers to the reign of Mahārāņaka 
Malugideva who was a parama-máhe$vara. It is a business 
document executed between Nayaka Ramadeva (or Vamadeva) 
and Nayaka Sri-Varaka. -The former purchased a village called 
Kapasi from the latter, for which . an amount of 1120 Achhus 
Ácoins) was paid, - The witfiésses for che transaction were Gainta 
Sélaga and Thakura Vasudeva. Royal officers who were present 
on duty when this transaction was made, included the Store 
Keeper General Sri-DevaSarman, Banker Savadhanta, Hadapavala 
„Kāi ard. Pandita Kondu. 

The inscription is dated in the Saka Year 1106 and mentions 
the month of Pausa coresponding to December 1184 or January 
1185. It does not give the genealogy of the ruling king pro- 
bably because it is a business document and not a royal grant. 
The title of Maharágaka used with the name of the king how- 
ever suggests that he was a feudatory chief and acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Kalacuris of Ratnapura, His Kalacurt 
overlord may be Ratnadeva III, who was son of Jagaddeva and 
nephew of Jajalladeva II and was ruling from Ratnapura in the 
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Kalacuri Samvat 933 or A.D. 1181-82 as known from his 
stone inscription fixed in the wall of the LakhaneSvara temple 
at Khared (Bilaspur district).* 

Malugideva can be identified with his namesake mentioned 
in the Mandava Mahal Inscription of V. S. 1406 or A.D. 1349 
which records the construction of a Siva temple by his grand- 
son Ramacandra of the Phani or Naga vathsa. From the same 
inscciption, we further know that Malugideva was a graud-uncle 
of Bhoja who was ‘succeeded by the former's son, Laksmana. 
The copper plate inscription of Maharanaka Bhojadeva, found 
together with the present plate, is dated in the Saka year 1126 
corresponding to A.D. 1204.* This suggests that the present 
Balod sub-division of the Durg district was included in the Naga 
kingdom of Kawardha during the time of Malugideva and 
passed to Bhojadeva, in succession. 

As stated above, Malugideva belonged to the Pliani or Naga 
dynasty of Kawardha, Madhya Pradesh, which is described 
in the Mandava Mahal Inscription. The inscription which 
is dated in Vikrama Samvat 1406, gives the legend of the origin 
of the Nagavarh$a and mentions not less than twenty-four kings 
born in that family. One of them named Bhavanaikamalla is 
said to have constructed a temple of Siva, apparently the same as 
the present Bhoram Deo temple near village Caura, about 18 
kms from Kawardha. Bhuvanatkamalla was an uncle of 
Malugideva and great-grand-father of Bhojadeva. The date 
of the construction of the Bhoram Deo temple should, therefore, 
be about 1140 A. D. and not 1280 A. D. as suggested by 
Dr. Sant Lal Katare* whose opinion was mainly based on the 
statement of the Mandava Mahal inscription that two generations 


of rulers intervened between Ramacandra and Bhuvanatkamalla. 


1 Mirashi; C.l., vol. IV, part II, No. 100, pp. 533 f£. 

2 This plate is edited by me in a separate paper. 

3 Hiralal, List of Inscriptions in C. P. & Berar (2nd Edn), No, 
305, pp. 174-177. 

4 1HQ., Vol, XXXVI, Nos. 2 & 3, page 90. 
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According to the date given in the Mandava Mahal inscrip- 
, tion, Ramacandra, grandson of Malugideva constructed a Siva 
temple in 1349 A. D. In view of the fact that Malugi- 
deva was ruling in A. D. 1184-85, the accuracy of the 
genealogy and the date as given in the above-mentioned inscrip- 
tion is rather doubtful. 

The ancient village of Kapasi is represented by the present 
village of the same name which is situate in Patawari circle 
No. 11, in the Balod tahsil of the Durg district. It is 5 kms 
from Kotera, the find-place of the plate and about 25 kms from 


Balod. 
| TEXTS 
1 Sf aft: ate’ ada 234 AmA wae UenTsma- 
2 aft (a) afrosamemateac’ aera 
Array RR aan WEINHTWWeWI- 
QU sftaqad ga wr pure 1 genga- 
zg dia Wh vafer and quang aT- 
zm xu 5 maiaa EA- 
a ud unde qu vu mu qax" ga- 
«d i wr[fw]sar ema! sgt E 


oc au 4d Ww 


BALCHANDRA JAIN 


a 
« 


From original plate and my ink-impression. 


5 
6  Expressed by a symbol. 
7 


Read zrr& or xrà 8 Read daa 
9 Read quami 10 Read amem 
11 Read gaga 12 Read 3f$ 
13 Read «fg 14 Read gafara 
15 Oran 16 This danda is useless. 


17 Figures are not clear ; may be 920 also. 
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Oa a Verse of the Pala Inscriptions 


Five copper-plates of the Pala kings of Bengal have the, 
following verse: — 

Deíe práci pracura-payasi suaccbam —apiya toyam 

svajram bbrantva tadanu Malayopatyaka-candanesu| 
Krtug sandrais  Marusu jadatim sikarair = abbra- tulyab 
/ Ptaleyadreb katakam = abbajan yasya sena-gajendrab | | 

As the verse is applied not only to tije assumedly weak ruler, 
_Vigrahapala If but also to Gopāla II, Vigrahapala lll and even 
to ,Mahipila I, who is regarded by many writers as the 
second «founder of the Pala empire, it has to be, as pointed 
out by Aparna Banerji (IHQ., XXXII, p. 54), regarded as 
eulogistic in its import. But we cannot agree with her in 
concluding that Malaya of its line 2 is Malayabhümi or 
Malebhum of Nepal, the reason for this being not only that 
sandal mentioned there is associated only with the Malayagiri 
of the south but also because the verse is describing the conven- 
tional digvijaya of the four quarters, the east, the south, 
the west and the north by a Pala ruler. His war-elephants 
begin their conquest with the water-abounding eastern quarter, 
then pass on to southern quarter where was situated the 
Malaya valley covered with sandal trees, cool the deserts of 
Western India with water drizzling from their trunks, and 
ulcimately reach the Himalaya mountains which they occupy like 
clouds. No part of India thus remained unconquered, Obviously, 
. such a description has to be treated as verbal bombast. But the 
exaggeration that it has should not prevent us from under- 
standing the verse in the sense intended by its author, and seeing 
also that its Malaya could only be in the south, for otherwise 
this quarter would remain unrepresented in the digvijaya. 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


“x Tris this idea of the digoijaya which explains why four different 
Pala rulers: were enamoured of this verse and transferred it to themselves, 
leaving other conventional verses to their predecessors, 


Kalapriyanatha 


Ic is well known to every Sanskritist that all che three dramas 4 
of Bhavabhiiti were staged on the occasion of the journey to 
Kalapriyanatha. This deity is usually identified with Mahakala 
of Ujjayini by the various modern scholars. But among them 
Dr, S. Ray has suggested to find a solution of the problem in the 
city Kalpi. In this matter, I think that only the word ara on” 
one hand and arafat on the other, has misled them to ‘théir 
conclusions. Before coming to the controversy, I want to 
quote here first, the lines in which the word @rafiaata occurs: — 


i. emp wwe: Brea area safer frerearf i? 
2. ‘qa: mahaa maada: aaia 


serateafa 
3. WWW: SARATA ge. AIG Agg: c 
ww, an old commentator of aradtaraa, seems to be wise 
enough to observe that Kalapriyanach may be some distinguished 
deity belonging to the territory of the poet: TENET? aaan: \ 
The recension of qaratafta, on which the commentary 
of dieraaraa is based, has the reading as ahama in 
the place of rafina. But, while explaining the word 
he goes to afirm that arefigpWIW va g su: TWe:. Now, we 
have to start to examine tfthrere is anotirer—process-to-disclose 
the meaning of arafsaata. First, it is to: be borne in mind 
that neither any @y nor fXrpagewm has got this appellaticn 
of st fara. On che cont£ary, arafa is reckoned among the 68 
names of sungod in the Prabhasa Khanda of taeagery. In the 
aftag of qa qur lord Siva describes 21 names ol qi to-H2TdWd, | 
and there, the very name Kalapriya also occurs. 
Moreover, as Shri Nagendra Nath Basu, in page 568 of 
the Hindi edition of his Bengali Vi$va-kosa, has affirmed and 
also from the evidence of Skanda Purina, it is clear that this figure 


2 2 
Cc, às 
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of aå was worshiped on the bank of river qgar. While pointing 
out the qualities of giałax ĝa the arnage of azg yaq informs 
us that there were three forms of qå called geit, arafa and 
gasna :— 
qa sga — 

aah qara aena SD | 

Jas fag eg wat afarcgara uu 

gusti at qa Hast aT Ty | 

gaari qdhd a «earafqanmm, ust 

wa daa gat quet vere wu a 

HAH TTS FRAT WITT ua 

x x x 

quen: qefasprmit after: sad few d 

wea ara Sat Fad quet uuu 


x x x 

afar afar ae’ ae aera 

JEN aANT a AAT D ATER ehh 

x x x 
. gueteenfaendqureqesnerf T | 


qaaa TUN aaa aAa wa — 
CHT, AT de WAT 3| 


Now, there is no doubt about the meaning of arafia , 
but the problem concerning the word Nātha still remains. 
Shri Nagendra Nath Basu opines that arafiaata is an image 
of lord Siva, founded by Kalapriya or sun god; but he does. 
not give any proof in support of his statement. It must be 
observed that the view held by Shri Basu, is based only on the 
disjoining the compound as aafaa ata: But the text, what 
Ihave quoted above and the other instances speak to the con- 
trary. 

_. In the place of qafir and gate, Kalanactha and Mundirsvami 
4s mentioned in the 45th and 71st Slokas. There can be no 
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got ager in gasan though xrearg has the option. Accord- 
ing to frat agaata Kala is a name of qi— 
qasira ara: afar afafa: | 

Then araa are: only this method of disjoining the 
compound should be adopted. And when, in the same text we 
see: “EATA: SAEN, STSTET ETETA: it would not be impro- 
per to disjoin the garq like this spere: ara: eraata:. Bur the 
case of afara is different one. Here, like gaear 
( qusteral emit ), only «iere gara is to be sought. 

Finally, I want to mention here, an uncontroversial evidence 
in support of my conclusion. In Kale’s edition of maat area, 
various read ngs are given under foot-notes. There is a broken 
reading which runs thus ; — 


“aaaea SURISRTQERND c 
fiar: quie gut: i7 
Now, from what we have noticed above let us conclude 
that: —“‘atafieata was a form of sungod, situated somewhere 


in aad sur, a middle part of India, and all the plays of Bhava- 
bhüti were staged at the festival of that distinguished deity.” 


SuivA SHANKAR AWASTHI 


On the Interpretation of a passage of Harsacarita 


There is no doubt in the fact that some of the great works 
in Sanskrit contain a number of passages, the textual 
interpretation of which presents an unsurmountable difficulty 
to the scholars. The Harsacarita of Bánabhatta stands no excep- 
tion to this. Sankara, the famous commentator of the 
Harsacarita, in his commentary named Saüketa, calls the former 
‘unintelligible’ (*durbodha"). It is but natural that the scholars 
should hold diverse opinions in the explanation and interpretation 
of some its passages which appear to be obscure in meaning.! 
Below is offered our suggestions regarding the text and inter- 
pretation of one of such passages. The passage in question runs 
'as follows: — 

aula, UTEM Tafua aAA: maaana AAAA see 
Regae- aaa arg firac-sive ara: otftnrera:? | 

The passage in question has been'translated by Cowell and 
Thomas in the following way : — 

‘His left hand proudly stroking his right shoulder, huge 

as a sky elephant’s frontal hump, rained down upon it a 


1 Dr. R. C. Hazra has tried to explain some passages from the first 
"ucchvása of the Harsacarita. See his paper in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, vol, 25, 1949; pp. 123-131. 

2 Harsacarita (Nirnaya Sagara Press, 7th ed. Bombay, 1946) 6th 
ucchvása, p. 223, The reading is the same in S. D. Gajendragadkar 
and A. B. Gajendragadkar's ed, (p. 116) in lévarcandra — Vidyasagara's ed. 
(p. 157) and in Jivananda Vidyasagara's ed. prepared with a commentary 
named Amala by his two sons Agubodha Vidyabhüsana and Nityabodha 
Vidyáratna, 4th ed. Calcutta 1939, p. 609), In another edition of 
Jivánanda Vidyasagar (text only) the reading is ‘Bahu-sikharasya daksina- 
sya (Calcutta 1876, p. 151). According to A. A. Führer (edited with 
Saükara's commentary, Bombay, 1909, p. 152), the reading is ‘parāmrśan’ 
and 'Kosasya'. ‘Kosa’ and ‘Koga’ has the same meaning. Führer has used 
eight manuscripts in preparing the text of the Harsacarita, and the read- 
ing ‘patimrSan’ is found in three manuscripts. Sankara, it is to be noted 
reads *parámrsan'. The other reading as we have in four manuscripts used 
by Führer is ‘Bahu-Sikharasya daksinasya vamah’; but it should not be 

Fraken seriously, 
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torrent of rays from its own nails, as if to consecrate it for 
the entire prize of battle toil’? and adds, ‘the commen- 
tator takes Kosa as an oath at an ordeal; but it seems here 
used as an expletive of ‘Bahudanda’é 


Here the commentator is ‘Sankara who has remarked in 
his Sanketa aera ASAT, atghrawa aia fen) sma gis 
gaaende- fA wen: | 

Profs. Gajendragadkar and Führer find fault with Sankara 


and in their commentary named Valabodhini, they comment 
that «efe. afafa cred: | Reme Rasa = gerqefaa 
quaa free’ fama’ eri agia ag: ger’ 
wal gaman ge agada sinu gh aga 
ANa carers aerate’ 

The Profs, translate the passage in the following 
way. “His left sprout-like hand, proudly stroking the bud-like 
peak of his (right) shoulder (bahu-Sikharam kosam-iva), as broad 
as the projected part (kita) of a quarter-elephant's temple, as it 
were consecrated (abhiseka cakara), for the honour (sambha- 
vana) of the responsibility of battle, with streams of water in the 


'5 and further add in the note that ‘the poet 


form of his nail rays’ 
imagines that Rajyavardhana’s right shoulder was being consecra- 
ted for war, the necessary water for the ceremony being 
supplied by the’rays of the nails of his left hand which was 
stroking it.’ 

Although this explanation is much better than chat offered 
by Sankara still it seems that this also can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory. Two points are not clear. The first is—Is 
there any necessity of water in the matter of consecration for 
war? and the second is ‘why should after all right shoulder be 
consecrated for war?’ The annotators seem to have failed to 


bring out its correct interpretation. 


3 Harsacarita translated by Cowell and Thomas, p. 174. 


4 lbid, p. 174. 
5 lbid., cd. by Ganjendragadkars, p. 116. 6 Ibid., p. 229. 
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Mm. P. V. Kane’s explanation is akin to that of the 
Professors. He seems to be inclined to take kosa as bud.” Like 
them he also holds that the poet fancies that ‘the arm was bathed 
in the water (rays of nails) in order to honour it preparatory to 
undertaking the responsibility of a fight’. He has tried to inter- 
pret the term ko$a according to the commentator also. Sankara, 
as we have shown, takes ko$a as ordeal. Mm, Kane says 
‘Before the ordeal, the person charged had to bathe (abhiseka)’. 
He cites a quotation from Vyavahàtamayükha in support of his 
statement, But he himself admits that with this sense all the 
words cannot be explained. 

Thus we find that the scholars have not been able to reach 
an agreeable solution in respect of the meaning and inter- 
pretation of the aforesaid passage. Our opinion is given below. 

According to the lexicons, one meaning of koşa is the 
scabbatd of sword, We think that that meaning of kosa is 
appropriate here. A gallant watrior's best friend and weapon is 
his right arm. — Rajyavardhana is famous for his heroic exploits 
and it is quite natural that vigour and prowess of his right 
arm would be compared with a sword. The samisa is 
‘bahoh $ikharam tat kosam iva’. Thus the right arm being 
beautifully compared to a scabbard, shows that it is full of 
vigour and enthusiasm, So, in the next line, although it is 
mentioned that he was actually carrying a scimitar in his right 
hand, it is not contradictory with this beautiful poetic com- 
parison of the arm with a scabbard. The thing is this that hear- 
ing unprecedented calamity of his dear sister RajyaSri (i.e. her 
husband Grahavarman was killed and she was thrown into a 
prison), Rajyavardhana flew into rage and at once made up 
his mind to wage war against the king of Malava and smash 
that devil incarnate into pieces. He did not require the help 
of some others in his imminent war but trusted his right atm 
which was the rife source of danger to the enemies. His left 


2 Harsacarita, ed, by MM, P.V. Kane, p. 131 
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arm was, as it were, the ‘abhiseka udaka’ of the sword like right 
arm. But this needs fuller explanation. 

It was a customary practice of the kings «o consecrate their 
‘ayudha’ and ‘vahana’ (weapons and vehicles or carriages) before 
their march against an enemy. We have the evidence of the 
Agni-purana in our support. It expressly lays down the follow- 
ing injuctions: — 

sea fü fremere ped rf, | 

mar RI aaa a gs fafa u 

sircseitaregergu ares ata | 

| yagara Weg eu 

Translation: — On the sixth day (before march), like consecra- 
tion, a king should take his victory bach and on the seventh day, 
he would pay homage to the three foot-steps of Visnu and 
worship the weapons and vehicles or carriages, with the help of 
those mantras prescribed for the ‘Nirajana Vidhi’ and would 
hear the following mantras along with the ‘punyaha jaya sound’) 

The Nirajana is done to enhance the prowess of the kings. 
Its *prakriya' is found elsewhere in that Purana. It is as 
follows : — 

Aaaa TA teresa ufq UL 
girar gga aafaa fuera 
gear set gras qj: GTCTARTSIUERT: d 
fre af Ta of aq 
ghar RRT N EET: d 
aR get ga we art a egg N 
apt aat a araga Raa V 

It is stated elsewhere in the same Purana that ‘On the second 
day, when there will be war, the elephant, horse etc. should be 
consecrated with water and Lord Nesimha should be worship- 


8 Agnipurina (Bibliotheca Indica), 235, vs, 15-16. ^ Vangavasi 
edition, 236, v.s. 15-16==Jivananda Vidyaságara's edition 235. 15-1. 

9 Agnipurana, (Vahgavasi edition) ch. 238. v.s. 16-26. 

IHQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1961 16 
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ped')? Thus it is obvious that in Nirajana ceremony, consecra- 
tion with water is absolutely necessary. This is supported by 
further evidence of the Brbatsambita of Varahamihira and the 
. Kaliba-purana, The Brbatsambita in clear term states that 

‘consecration of the horse and elephants of auspicious signs is 
necessary. After their bath they should be worshipped with 
unwashed or new white clothes, scent, garland and dhiipa’.* 
This is further corroborated by the evidence of the Kalika-purana 
also. The necessary lines from the Kalika-purána are quoted 
below in support of our contention. 

aaga a gun a aaah | á 

SANITA JOTA UAT d A AETA, N 

wia agaa: miak: difederar | 
i 0 aak ae Ra: 0? 

This taking all evidence into consideration we find that a 
king has to consecrate his armour, weapons, vehicles and carriag- 
es before he starts for victorious march against the enemy. 

This passage of the Harsacarita refers tò Rajyavardhana’s 
great wrath and his strong will to march against the miscreant, 
He depended on his sword-like right hand only in this matter 
like all true gallant warriors. Before march he consecrated it 
with torrents of water as was necessary, in the form of rays 
sprouted from the nails of his left band.* 

Asoks CHATTERIRE 

10 Ibid., (Jivánanda Vidyasagara's edition) ch. 235. v.s. 24, 

‘dvitiyehani samgrámo bhavisyati yada tada 
snapayed rajam-a$vadi yajed devam nrsimhakam’. 

11 ‘Laksanauktam turagam dviradavaram caiva diksitam — snátam 
ahata-sitambara-gandha-srag-dhiipavya-arcitam krtvà aérama-torana-mülam 
samupanayet'—Brbatsambita (Bibliotheca Indica) ed, by Dr, H. Kern, 
ch. 44 vs. 15, pp. 200-201— ed, by Panchanan Tarkaratna. p. 92 

7 Attention of the scholar is drawn also to vs, 23 of the same chapter. 

12 Kaliképurana (Vangavasi edition) ch. 85. vs. 53-54. 

* Paper read in the XXth Session of All India Oriental Conference 
at Bhuvaneswar. 


A Newly Discovered Inscripsion of Samanta Singh of Mewar 
(Rajasthan) 


During my exploratory tour in Gogiinda tehsil of Udaipur 
District (Rajasthan) I noticed the inscription, under reference, 
of Samanta Singh, the Guhil Ruler of Mewar, of dated V.S. 
1224, Sunday, the fourth of the bright half of Caitra. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Ghanta Mata, 
north east of Udaipur (Mewar), incised on a black stone slab, 
measuring-o. 4. inch x o. x inch. | 

As regards its orthography the letters, engraved, are rec- 
tangular. Two -circular dots (close to each other) with a 
small curve under them, having its face open on the left upwards, 
(æ) are used to denote short i (g). In the matra of short 1 (g) 
the vertical line on the left of the letter at the lower end comes 
downwards on the right (f). For the Matrà of e (v) besides 
the form, having a slanting line, raising upwards on the left, 
from the vertex of letter, C )a vertical line on the left of the 
letter is also used for the same (tt). For the Matra of o (ait) 
besides the form having a slanting line, raising upwards on the 
left from the vertex of a vertical line on the right of the letter, 
(Y) two vertical lines on the respective sides of the letter are 
also used for the same ( eT ). The text is in incorrect Sanskrit. 

- This inscription clearly states that Rathoda Mahughana, 
son of Vihad, constructed the temple of Ghantd Mata in 
Rohint Naksatra. Mohan, Cahada and Vihada are the builders 
of the cemple. Some names which are obscure in the sixth 
line, seem to be the geneological members of the Sutradliara 
whose name, as referred, is Lakhmana, son of Dhaval. Place, 
mentioned in it, is Kheda.  Kanthailà is not very clear but 

` it seems the hill top (Kantha) of the earth (ila). 

The inscription, under reference, correctly determines the 
ruling period of Samanta Singh. Dr. Ojha on the basis of the 


1 This temple is located at a distance of two miles from the 
village Jaswantgarh on the main road of Kotra, The distance from 
Udaipur City to this temple is about 30 miles, ` 
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two iüscriptions,? dated V.S. 1228, of the village Jagat in 
Chapan Zila (Mewar) and 1236 of the village Solaja in 
District of Dungerpur, has assigned his ruling period from V.S. 
1228 to 1236 while this inscription of Ghanta Devi pushes 
back his date by four years. Hence the period of the com- 
mencement of his rule should be corrected from the V.S. 1228 
to 1224. 

The text reads as follows: — 

i—Uü sübu da aay aa uf v xfü fun Afef a 

2—wa drama sint after Bear srama sitae 

3—srfacsr strada faa fasta Ala) creas fag 

4—3 g agag srafiaa Aey Wege efa 

5— mee fret (a) fea We emi qaam TTA d 

6—dgqqmu m" FUE d F (a) ufa 

Ram CuaNpnA Rat 


2 History of Rajputana, Vol. 1, p. 145. 
Printed by Jogesh Chandra Sarkhel "ORE 
at the Calcutta Orienial Press Private Limited, 

9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta-9. 
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If. A REVIEW OF THE OPINIONS OF DIFFERENT SCHOLARS 


126. The statements contained in paras 59 to 125 are 
sufficiently clear to indicate the viewpoints of the different 
Scholars in regard to the antiquity of Vedic literature, In the 

: following pages, it will first be examined how far 

views ot the criticisms levelled against J. and T. by W. 

and Th. are justified in regard to what the former 

two scholars have stated, and then find out whether the views of 
J., T., and B, are correct, 


A. ANALYSIS OF WHITNEY'S VIEWS 


(a) Fulfilment by Tilak of Whitney’s conditions 

127, It has been pointed out before that W, admits the main 
thesis of T., viz., that “in the earlier times, the asterismal system 

; : began with Krittikas instead of A$vini."! This is 
Whitney admits , ; 
the main thesis however only a part of T.’s thesis. The other part, 
of Tilak, viz» ^ viz. that the ancient Indo-Aryans had knowledge 
that Indo-Aryans : : . : 
had knowledge ofan older series with Mpgaśiras at its head, is 
erat net eal not admitted by W.? In respect of Krttika-series, he 
Indian origin. denies that the Indo-Aryans were its discoverers. 
He strongly speaks against the astronomical knowledge of ancient 
Indo-Aryans and declares that they borrowed a true astronomical 
science only from the Greeks so late as first century A.D, 
W.emphasises that the Indo-Aryans can claim no credit for the 
different early systems indicating their antiquity. 

128, After disposing of what he thinks to be the main thesis 
of T., in the aforesaid way, W. refers to the important passages 

: . of the Taitt.-Sam. and Tündya-Br.,—important 

Different times ; f ee 
for the ceremony because they contain evidence as to the antiquity 
n d coron of Vedic literature. The passages deal with the 
Satira, Gavàm- time when the year-long Sattra, the Gavam-ayana, 
een is to commence. Of the four different dates 
given? T. picks up, according to W., two, viz., Citra full-moon 
and 4 days before the full-moon of Magha (which W. thinks to be 
the full-moon of Caitra), These dates are stated to indicate the time 
of composition of the Taitt.-Sam., but W. is of opinion that the 
required data Lor establishing validity of T.’s views have not been 
supplied. He therefore finds no reason for accepting them unless 
three specific data* mentioned by him were supplied. These are 
being examined now. 


1 See para 85. 2 See para 83. 3 See para 85. 4 Sec para 86. 
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Datum I : Sattra is the counter-part of the year 


129. It should be pointed out at the outset that W.'s statement 
that T. lost sight of Satiras other than Gavám-ayana etc. which 


last i i i justifi 
Tilak was not ed for different durations is not justified. For, T. 


ignorant of warns his readers beforehand that his remarks are 
diferent” all applicable to ycar-long Sattras only, meaning 
durations. thereby that they are not to be applied to other 


Sattras of which he had knowledge. “The idea 
of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may be safely 
supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the 
Aryan race.” 

130, Sattra sacrifice in a particular form was the reflection 
of the year, says T. In this connection, he quotes p. 48 from 
. Haug's Introduction to his edition of the Aitareya- 
Tilak, and Haug » i 
on Sattra as Brühmana. “The Satras, which lasted for one year, 
ever of were nothing but an imitation of the sun's yearly 
course. They were divided into two distinct parts 
rr . . In the midst of both was the Vishuvan i.e. the equator or 
the central day, cutting the whole Satra into two halves.’ On this 
T. remarks: “When this course of sacrifices was thus completed, 
it was naturally found that the year also had run its course.” 
131. An analysis of the component parts of the Sattra called 


Component Gavàm-ayana* is given below to show bow it was 
parts of Gavám- ,, 

ayana as des- the counterpart of the year. 

cribed'by Tilak: Names of components _ Duration 
The rituals for ü i i i- 

the frst 180 (1) Prüyaniya (introductory) Ati 

days. rátra or opening day 1 day 


(2) Caturvimsa day. It is Agnistoma or some 

sacrifice accompanied with Ukthas [eulogis- 

tic verses —all the strotras being in Catur- 

vimsa stoma (metre )). Itis also called 

Arambhaniya ( Ait.-Br, 1V, 12) or 

Prayaniya (Tündya-Br., IV. 2). This is the 

real beginning of the Sattra ] day 
(3) A group of rituals covering 5 months, each 

month consisting of 4 Abhiplava Sadahas 24 days 


and 1 Prsthya Sadaha 6 days 
30 days 
So 5 months=30 x 5......... Bde edhe a, Bek 150 days 
1 Tilak, The Orion, p. 14 2 Ibid. pp. ji, i2 3 Ibid., p. 12 


4 “There are many annual Sartras like Adity@ndm-ayanam, Aùgirasãm- 
ayanam, Gavüm-ayanam etc. mentioned in the Brahmanas and Shrauta 
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(4) 3 Abhiplavas i.e. 18 days 28 days which, with 


2 : 
and 1 Prsthya i.e. 6 days | the 2 opening days at 
Bh the beginning, com- 
(5 Abhijit day . l day | plete the 6th month 
(6) Svara-sàman days .3 days  of30 days 
180 days 


The rituals (1) (T) Viguvat. ~ 


the reverse 


order for the (9) Vi$vajit day (pre- with the 2 con- 


to(6) comein — (:) Svara-siman days= 3 days ) 28 days, which 
subsequent 180 pared with all thc ER the A 
Prsthyas) = 1 day | month of 30 days 
(10) 1 Prsthya i.e. 6 days | 
and 3 Abhiplavas ie. 18 days | 
(11) 4 months 
each month consisting of 
1 Prsthya Sadaha = 6 days 
4 Abhiplava Sadahas=24 days ^ 
30 days 


4 months=4 x dO ssi ates 20 days 
(12) 3 Abhiplava Sadahas=18 days 


1 Gostoma = 1 day 
1 Ayustoma = ] day TEAN 
Daśarātra = 10 days 30 days 


(13) Mahävrata day 
corresponding to Caturvimé$a day à 


Agnistoma =Iday | . " 
H ; included in 
(14) Udayaniya (concluding) (9) and (10) 
Atiratra =] day 


— MM — — 


180 days 
Total 360 days (i.e. the whole year!) 


Sütras: and as observed by Dr. Haug, they seem to have been originally 
established in imitation of the sun's yearly course. They are the oldest of 
the Vedic sacrifices, and their duration and other details have been all very 
minutely and carefully noted down in the sacrificial works. All these annual 
Sattras are not, however, essentiaily different from each other, being so many 
different variations or modifications, according to circumstances, of a common 
model or type, and the Gavàám-ayanam is said to be this type." Tilak, The 
Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 193 

1 The above chart has been prepared substantially in accordance with 
that given by T. in his Arctic Home in the Vedas (1903), p. 208. Cf. Šatapatha- 
Br., (SBE), pt. 2 (1885), p. 427, and pt. 5 (1900), p. 139, fn. (Tr. by J. Eggeling); 
Revedic Brühmanas, (Tr. by Keith), (containing Aitareya-Br. and Kaus.- 
Br.p.6) The Aitareya-Brahmana contains the opinion that by holding the 
session called Gavam-ayana. they also hold Adityanam-ayana (IV. 17). 
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The above analysis shows that all the days of the lunar year 
prevalent at the time were filled up with one or other part of the 
sacrificial. activity. So when T. stated that the sacrifice and 
the’ year were synonymous he had aforesaid details in his 
' mind. . 
132. The year has been identified with the Sattra in various 
PARRE A Brühmanas. For instance, (a) the Aitareya- 
Sattra reflects: Brāhmanņa describes the sacrifice called Sattra as 
the year. identical with year. It states that the different 
parts of the Sattra are related to the different parts of the 
year. 

“Now they proceed to the Caturvimáa! day in the beginning, by 
it they grasp year, consisting of 360 days. The introductory 
Atiratra is this side, and the concluding Atiratra the other side of 
the year. Sadaha consists of four sets of six days each, the first 
six representing six seasons, the first and the second set represent- 
ing a year etc."? 

(b) The Kaugi.-Br. refers to the way the year is to be obtained, 
and identifies it with the sacrifice: 

“The Atiratra is undertaken to obtain the year; Cavina 
being the beginning of the year isan agnistoma which is the 
beginning of the sacrifice, and the year contains twenty-four half 
months and 360 days; and by performing the abhiplava the sacri- 
ficers mount thc year."? 

(c) The Satapatha-Brühmana calls the year the deity to whom 
Sacrifice is offered. Another name of the yearis Sattra, “The 
year indeed is man." The different parts of the man’s body are 
compared to the different parts of the Sattra, and thus the Sattra 
is equated to the year. 

133. It is clear from the foregoing instances that it cannot be 
Gaimana denied that the year-long Sattra was called the 
counterpart of counter-part of the year. So the first datum of 
the year. W. (see para 86) is established, 


1 Sacrifice accompanied with eulogistic verses, which were in Catur- 
vimśa Stoma (metre) and were recited on that day. 

2 Keith, Revedic Brühmanas (1917), s.v. Aitareya-Brühmana, IV. 12; 
IV. 14; IV. 16; pp. 206-8 

3 Ibid. s. v. Kauyitaki-Brahmana, XVII. 5; XIX, 8; XX. 1; pp. 412, 454 
457; Cf. XX. 2-4, pp. 458-460 

4 Eggeling, Satapatha-Br., (S. B. E), pt. 5, XII, I. 1.1; 1.3.9 
pp. 135, 141, etc. s 

5 Ibid. XII, 2. 1.1; 2. 4. 15 3, 2, 1; pp. 144, 160, 168 etc-— yaq} ẹ daagt: | 
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Datum 11: Viguvat stands for a point attached to the Equinox 


134. Anybody, following the component parts of Gavüm-ayana 
The nature of (para 131), will find that item No. 7, the Viguvat, 
Visuvatasdes- iS placed after 180 days, justin the middle of 360 
S IE days, but no day is allotted to the same. It is 
mana. therefore reasonable to infer Visuvat to be only 
a point and ioa day. 

‘The following extract from the Satapatha-Brühmana shows 
how agitated the ancient Indo-Aryans were at one time over tbe 
nature of Visuvat. 

ae Ear me damad A 
mafia Aa qup fs gaanar d aqu faye Tu 
wa at mie qa adt satis agra a ar SITCHTRTEH RIEGO 
arana a ARa wag Sagata aa quub a afan XI. 2. 3. 6 

aq n aAA: ARa uhnhfqg- 
mdg sada maaga ma gata a gafara 
faka aaah: qur aAa agam g d Said 
Cafe 34 ortarreadef a adaga XIL 2. 3. 10 


“As to this they ask, ‘Seeing that there are the twelve months 
of the year, and that one day, to wit, the Visuvat, is in excess, 
does that belong to those (months) that go before or to those that 
follow. Let him say, ‘Both to those that go before and to those 
that follow; for Visuvat isthe body (trunk) of the year, and the 
months are its limbs; and where the body is, there are (or that 
includes) also the limbs, and where the limbs are, there is also the 
body; and neither is the body in excess of the limbs, nor are the 
limbs in excess of the body; and thus indeed, that (day) belongs 
bothto them (months) that go beforeand those that follow." 
XIL 2, 3. 6 : 

“And in this way, indeed, there is an ascent of days :—by means 
ofthe opening Atirátra, they ascend the concluding Atiratra, by 
means of the Caturvimsa the Mahavrata, ;by means of Abhiplava 
a subsequent Abhiplava, by means of Prsthya a subsequent 
Prsthya, by means of Svara-Sámans the subsequent Svara-Samans, 
but that one day is not ascended, to wit, the Visuvat," XII 2. 3. 10! 


1 Keith also admits that “The middle day, the Visuvant, divides it (i.e. 
Sattra) into two halves", but does not explain how. See his Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and U panishads, 1, p. 350 
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135. As stated above, the Satapatha-Brahmana leaves no room 
for doubt that Visuvat divided the year into two halves, 
Visuvat divided The question arises, whether Visuvat divides the 
the year into particular day, to which itis attached, into two 
two halves. halves. T.’s opinion is in the affirmative. He 
States: "Now, as Vighuvan literally means the time when day and 
night are of equal length, if we suppose the year to have at the 
time commenced with the winter solstice, the Vishuvan or the 
equinoctial day could never have been its central day, and the 
middle day: of the Satra would correspond, not with the 
equinoctial, as it should, but with the summer solstice......But if 
Vishuvan was thus the central day of the year, the year must have 
once commenced with the equinoxes."?! 

136. The passages quoted above indicate that Viguvat belongs 
to,both the halves (each of 180 days) of the Sattra or the year, 
instead of belonging exclusively to one or the other half. If so, 
Vianciious then the Viguvat must be attached to the last day 
apointattached Of the first part consisting of 180 days, and the 
a central first day.of the next part consisting of 180 days. 

Now, according to the context, one order of the 
sacrifice is finished on the completion of the 180th day, and the 
reverse order of the same begins immediately aftérwards and is 
finished like the first order on the 180th day. So, in point of fact, 
Viguvat cannot be a whole day or even part of a day, but is a point 
attached to a particular day, the central day. This is the reason 
why the Satapatha or other Brahmanas do not put a day for 
Visuvat, even though at the time of mentioning it they call it 
Visuvat day. i 

As to the position occupied by Viguvat asa point, W. has 
correctly placed it between “180 days of ceremonies in a certain 
order preceding it and 180 days ofthe same in a reverse order 
following it.”? In other words, Visuvat is that point which falls 
after the last 12 hours of the first 180 days and before the first 
12 hours of the following 180 days. In that case, it makes the day 
portion and the night portion of the day to whiclt-it is attached 
equal Therefore, Th.'sassertion that "Vishuvat day is simply 
the central day of the sacrifice wherever that day may fall” is 


1 .Tilak, The Orion, p. 21 
, Visuvat-having or sharing‘ both sides equally.—Mon.-Williams, Dict., 
p. 998 

2 IA., 1895, p. 367 3 Ibid.,p. 96 
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without any foundation. Visuvat indeed is equinox, in which day 
. and night are equal, 
Datum IIl. Determination of the commencement of the 
year in Vedic times 
1:7, When weighing the divergent views of scholars on the 
commencement of the year in Vedic times, it should be remembered 
that they differed as to the extent of astronomical knowledge of the 
: i ancient Indo-Aryans.  W.and Th, on the one 
M A * hand held that their astronomical knowledge was 
year-beginning, meagre and that the little of astronomy left by 
them is replete with inaccuracies. J.and T. on the other hand 
maintained a contrary view, attaching much importance to the 
findings of the ancient Indo-Aryans in this respect. This was 
supported by B. . 
138. The rites and ceremonies in Vedic times bear evidence to 
the fact that there was a vigilant priestly class who 
In the field of . 
astronomy, engaged themselves throughout the year in a 
observation of meticulous observation of the course of the sun, 


the heavens by ! 
ancient Indo- the moon and the Naksatras. In this way they 


miM remili settled the appropriate and auspicious moments 
ing. and periods for the sacrifices and other religious 
ceremonies. The welfare of the society as also of the individuals 
was the object that could thus be achieved. 

139. The twelve months that constituted a year had two sorts 
of names, according to the Brahmanas. One set was as follows: 
Madhu-Madhava  (Phalguna-Caitra), ^ Suci-Sukra (Vaiśākha- 
The twelve Jyaistha), Nabhas-Nabhasya (Asadha-Sravana), Īsa- 
months in Vedic Urja (Bhadra-A$vina), Sahasa-Sahasya (Kürttika- 
umes: Agrahayana), Tapas-Tapasya (Pauşa-Māgha).! 
Another set of names is based on a principle that prevails even 
to this date. It is concerned with naming each month aftera 
particular Naksatra when the same was seen as the background 
of the full-moon. The months were thus named after the 12 
Naksatras followed in each case by the term Pürnamasah-—Pbalgu- 
ni, Citra, Visakha, Jyestha, Agádhà, Sravana, Bhadrapadà, Aévini, 
Krttika, Mrgasiras, Pusya, and Maghā. T, states that “months in 
the Hindu calendar receive their names from the full-moon nights 
occurring in them."2 


1 Taitt.-Sam., IV. 4.11.1 
2 The Orion, p. 16. The month begins with full moon, according, to T. 
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The second set of names of the months is more frequently used 
in the Bráhmanas. This was due to the fact that gradually the 
Naksatras came to occupy a more and more important place in 
the life of ancient Indo-Aryans. ; 

140. The Rgveda speaks of Naksatras in general terms in more 
licence than one place. The 27 Naksatras on the ecliptic 
of 27 Naksatras along the course of the sun around the earth were 


in the life of K z 
aient Lado closely observed by the ancient Indo-Aryans, In 
Aryans. sacrifices, in commencement of the study of the 


Vedas, in marriage ceremonies, and in rites 
connected with war, the Naksatras were consulted. 


Below have been given the names of 27 Naksatras for facility 
of reference.! 


141. Some of the 27 Naksatras are mentioned with modified 
names in the Rgveda. They are 
tr i 
ATA e (1) Arjuni (i.e. Phalguni), 
(2) Agha (i.e. Magha), 
(3) Tisya (i.e. Pusya), 
(4) Mrga (i.e. Mrgagiras) and 
(5) Ahirbudhnya (i.e. Bhadrapada). 
. Examples: ; 
aaar agg: maa afar qaarae | 


HAT eyed waar: ae TAI N 
Ry., X. 85, 13 


The dowry of Surya (sun, as feminine) was sent by Savitr 
(Siirya’s father) on the occasion of her marriage. At the Agha, 
the cows were killed, at the Arjunis, she (the wife) is led round the 
fire. 


s afg: Bae sey wit a ata: gad Priest: | 


Tey fay Amadan gemfrferü 
_ Rv, 1154.2 


1 (1) A$vint. (2) Bharani, (3) Krttikas, (4) Rohini, (5) Mrgadéiras. 
(6) Ádrá, (7) Punarvasu, (8) Pusyáü, (9) Aslesü, (10) Maghā, (11) Pūrva- 
Phalguni, (12) Uttara-Phalguni, (13) Hasta, (14) Citra, (15) Svati, (16) Visakba, 
(17) Anuradha, (18) Jyestba, (19) Müla, (20) Pürva-Asádha, (21) Uttara- 
Asüdha, (22) BSravana, (23) Sravigtha (Dhanistha), (24) Satabhisaj, (25) 
Pürva-Bhadrepadia, (26) Uttara-Bhadrapada, (27) Revati. 

There are verses in the Rgveda treating of Nakgatras and of natural 
phenomena generally, such as Usa, Sarama, etc. 
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That Vignu is glorified, who by his prowess is (in) the dreadful 
Mrga, (in) the lower region. "In Vignu's three paces all the worlds 
abide. (Cf. Rv., 1. 161. 16 ; X. 86) 


Besides the aforesaid 5 Naksatras, there is no mention of any 
other in the Rgveda. For this silence, it would be incorrect to 
infer that the ancient Indo-Aryans had no knowledge of the 
remaining Naksatras, There is a Puranic story that the Moon 
had 27 Naksatras.as his wives and that he spent one day ina 
month with each of them. This statement has resemblance to the 
remark contained in the following Rgvedic verse: 


WH agarga dh rfe: | X. 85.2 
Then Soma, the moon, is placed in the lap of the Naksatras. 


The verse does not indicate the number of Nakgatras but it 
cannot be denied that it refers to a cluster of same. a 


142. Only 12 out of 27 Naksatras along the ecliptic have been 
selected in the Brahmanas for attaching names to 12 months of 
—À the year, These are: Phalguni, Citra, Visakha, 
Naksatras used Jyestha, Agüdhàá, Sravaná, Bhadrapada, Aé$vini, 
fori2months — Krttika, Mrgaéiras; Puşyā, and Magha. 27 
` Naksatras are thus divided into 12 groups, each having one of the 
above Naksatras at its head, and containing 2} Naksatras on an 
average. u^ do nte 


A complete revolution of the moon around the earth in a 
i idi month crosses wit Naksatras or 360.° Each 
each of the 12. Naksatra therefore covers 360° +27=133,° Hence 


Los an ^ each group of 2} Nakgatras extends over 13}x2} 
or 30.* 


This interval of 30° can now be measured in terms of years. 
According to modern astronomy the annual rate of the Precession 


of the Equinox - is 50:23 seconds, which means that the precession . 


takes 72 years? to cover 1." Therefore each group. of 21 Nakgatras 
will take (72 x 30 or) 2160 years; approximately 2000 years, to run 
a course of 30.° The passage through a whole degree has been 
found by asironomers to be variable. So the duration of a 


1 See J.’s Supplementary Table in para 77. See also para 125 fn. for 


Schram's opinion as to the variability of the passage of a Naksatra through ~ 


a degree. . : 


Pa 


— 
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Naksatra group or of a Naksatra epoch may be more or less than 
2000 years, In J.'s Table, 78^ is allotted to each group, making 
the complete circle possible in 2340 years. 

143. Both W. and Th. did not obviously comprehend the 
Vedic method of computing seasons of a year, and erroneously 
— e thought that mention of 3, 5, 6 and 7 seasons! in 
the number of the Reveda was without any foundation. Viewed 
Roveda a in the light of the explanation given by T., the 
ferently stated ancient Indo-Aryans are found to have taken 
HS ra "m cognition of the fact that the number of seasons 

changed according to circumstances. T. states 
that their original home had only three major climatic changes 
for which they reckoned three seasons—Hima, Varsa, and Sarad— 
in a year, each being 4 months approximately, and that as 
they advanced towards and within India, they were more and 
more in contact with further changes in the climate which led 
them to renumber the seasons at 5, viz, 3 seasons mentioned 
above plus Grigma, Vasanta. This however inconvenienced them, 
because a division of the 12 months of a year by 5 leaves a fraction 
ofa month behind. So, at the next stage they took to division 
of the year into 6 seasons, all of equal duration. They are those 
named before as well as Hemanta in between Sarad and Hima 
Afterwards, it was found that as the year was lunar and consisted 
of 360 lunar days, it fell short of the full solar year i.e. (366 solar 
days), by 12 days, to be added to converted 354 solar days of the 
lunar year. The means adopted at first for bridging the gap was an 
addition of 12 days after the lapse of each year, as has been shown 
in the treatment of Rbhus in a previous para. In course of time 
this was given up, and 30 days were added to every two and half 
years. This intercalated month was considered to constitute the 
7th season. 

144. It has been stated above that epochs named after parti- 
cular Nakgatras were recognized during the Vedic period. Thus 
SEE di tade Punarvasu-series, Mrgasiras-series, Krttika-series, 
ship of Naksatra- etc. meant only that Punarvasu, Mrgasiras, 
series means, Krttika, etc, were successively the heads of the 
27 Naksatras, The change of leadership of the Naksatra-series 


1 W.States: “With their customary looseness in regard to such matters 
the ancient Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or even seven seasons in 
the year" .—414., 1895, p. 363 

2 See para 31. 
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synchronised with the end of one Naksatra eopch and the beginning 
of another. : 

145. One term has been repeatedly used in Vedic literature, 
Ted viz, mukham, to express leadership, whether of the 
Mukham and Naksatras, or of the seasons, or of the months in a 
MS canine year, To state that a particular Nakgatra was 
mukham ( srqamat Far ) is to signify the leadership of that parti- 
cular Naksatra over the 27 Naksatres. Similarly, to calla particular 
month or season mukham of the year means that it was first of the 
months and seasons respectively of the year. 

146. T. states that there are many passages in the Taittiriya- 

Samhita, the Taittiriya-Brahmana, and other works 


d “where the Krttikas occupy the first place in the list 
Mrgaéiras of the Nakshatras.”* Many of these passages have 
cpoch and 


Krttikàepoch. been dealt with by the scholars. They point 
to the fact that Krttika was the leader of the 
Naksatras at the time, and it was Krttika epoch, 

Krttikas are not mentioned in the Rgveda obviously for the 
reason that the period of the composition of the Rgveda ended 
long before the Krttika-epoch. There are references to Mrga$iras 
at several places in the Rgveda—for instance, the hymns on the 
Rbhus, and on Vrsakapi. 

There is a number of mentions of Krttikas as thc head of the 
Naksgatra-series in the Braühmanmas. This fact led T. to point out 
that the references to Krttikàas as mukham were not accidental. 
Hints are available in the Rgveda, pointing to the prevalence of 
Mregasiras epoch. In dealing with the Rbhus in a previous para- 
graph (19), it was pointed out that the story of the Rbhus found in 
the Rgveda establishes that the year commenced with the vernal 
equinox in Canis Major. For facility of reference, the translation 
of the passage, Rv., I, 161. 13 is given below: “Oh Rbhus! you 
were asleep ; therefore ask Agohya* who is it that woke us up. 
The He-goat? declared the hound to be the awakener. As the year 


1 aun Sam., IV. 4. 10: faaata.. 9a ar aqati 
aag RTA: | 
One should consecrate the (sacred) fire in Krttikās......... Krttikās are the mouth 
of the Naksatras. 

2 Taitt.-Br., II. 1.1.6 and I. 5.1,2 

3 Tilak, The Orion, p. 39 

4 One who cannot be concealed i.e. the sun. 


5 'The word used is ard meaning he-goat (the sun). 
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is passed, you declare the same.” The hound mentioned above 
is none other than the Canis Major of the constellation Orion 
(Mrgaéiras). It is clear from this extract that the commencement of 
the year synchronises with the appearance of Mrgasiras in the sky. 

Moreover, in the Vrgakapi hymn! (Rv., X. 86), a reference to 
Mrga or Mrga$iras is found in verse 22, the translation of which by. 
T. is as follows: “Oh mighty Vrsakapi! when you rising upwards 
(or rather northwards) would come to (our) house, where would that | 
great sinner Mrga be? Where he, who misleads? people, would 
go?” Here Vrsakapi is identical with the sun at the autumnal 
equinox and Mrga with Mrga$iras. This was the commencement . 
of the Mrgasiras epoch.* 

` 147. Itis now clear that when a change in the leadership of 
i Naksatras took place it was observed by those 
The solution of , ; 
the supposed who were in charge of year.long sacrifices, and 
pe a that some of the results of these observations are 
different dates reflected in Vedic literature. This required a 
for Initiation of , 
Gavam-ayana in Tegular and prolonged observation of the heavens. 
the Brahmanas. The 4 different dates for the Initiation Ceremony 
of Gavám-ayana are to be taken as prevalent in different Naksatra 
_ epochs, and not in one, 

148. T. states:—“All our measurements of time are directly 
based upon the changes in the positions of heavenly bodies. But 
there is no measurement of time, at present determined, which is 
longer than the period during which the equinoxes complete their 
revolution in the ecliptic. It is, therefore, the best measurement 

: of time for determining the periods of antiquity, only if we have 
reliable records about the position of Heavenly bodies in early 
days. Fortunately, such records of. the time, when the Hellenic, 
the Iranian and the Indian Aryans lived together, have been pre- 
Tilak explains served for us in the Rigveda...Commencing with 
the significance the passages in the Taittiriya-Sanhita and the 
eA cde Brahmanas, which declare that the Phalguni full- 
Pbalguni and moon was once the new year’s night, we found 
Cu EM that Mrigashiras was designated by a name which, 

if rightly interpreted, showed that the vernal | 


1 See para 35. T. has successfully attempted to show that the hymn on 
Vrsakapi and that on the Rbhus demonstrate the familiarity of ancient Indo- 
Aryans with the Mrgasiras-series. 

2 This means that at sunrise the Mrga can no more be.seen as it goes out 
of view in sunlight. 

3 See para 39. 4 See pura 42. 
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equinox coincided with that asterism in olden times. This was, 
so to speak, a sort of corroborative evidence of the truth of the 
statement in the Taittiriya-Sanhità. A reference to the figure 
will show at a glance that if the sun beat the winter solstice on 
the Phalguni full moon day, the moon to be full must be diametri- 
cally opposite to the sun and also near Phalguni. Uttara Phalguni 
will thus be at the summer solstice and the vernal equinox will 
coincide with Mrigashiras. With the solstice in Magha, the equinox 
will bein the Krittikas; while when the ÜUttarayana begins in 
Pausha, the equinox is in Ashvini. Ashvini and Pausha, Krittikas 
and Magha, and Mrigashiras and Phalguna are thus the correlative 
pairs of successive year-beginnings depending entirely upon the 
precession of the equinoxes; and the facts, statements, texts, and 
legends,...supply us with reliable evidence, direct and indirect, of 
the existence of all these year-beginnings, in the various perias 
of Aryan civilisation."! 


Following the Taitt.-Sam. which records another year-beginning 
with Citra full-moon, T. compares it with Phalguni full-moon 
and finds that vernal equinox would be at Punarvasu. T. remarks 
that "the traces of such period which we can discover in the 
sacrificial literature and especially the express mention in 
Taittiriya-Sanhità that the Chitra full-moon once commenced the 
. year are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove the existence of such a 
calendar in the primitive days.” 


149, It is now evident from. the foregoing paras 129 to 148 
Tilak supplies that T. has supplied the data for proper interpreta- 
evidences for tion of the passages from the Taitt-Sam. and 
provingthe3 — Tandya-Br. These are 


data as deman- 
ded by Whitney, (1) Sattra reflects the year, 


(2) Visuvat, as a point, is attached to a day, the bright portion 


of which is equal to the dark portion, and is therefore an equinox 
(in which the day and the night are equal). 

(3) The only cogent explanation of year-beginning at 4 
different dates as described in the Taitt.-Sam. and Tandya-Br. 
lies in the fact that they were recognised as such in different 
Nakgatra epochs. 


1 Tilak, The Orion, pp. 199, 200 
2 Ibid., p. 200 3 Ibid., p. 205 
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'(bD) Jacobi's statement justified 


150. In criticising J. 's contention that the Brahmanas fixed 
. the year-beginning at Uttara-Phalguni, W. states 
Jacobi states i 
that year-begin- that the Brahmanas had no pretence to such as- 
ning at Uttara i : i : 
"Phalguni and tronomical exactitude as would draw a line be 
year ma at . tween the former and the latter Phalgunis. 
Purva Fanigant According to him, the ancient Indo-Aryans 
by vesie litera- were not very particular in choosing the month 
j from which the year was to begin, and there was 
no fixed month for the purpose. This is the reason why different 
dates of year-beginning are found in the Taitt.-Sam. and Tāndya- 


Br. 


Apart from the arguments advanced by T. against this view, 
J. does not think that any month of the year was appropriate in the 
opinion of the ancient Indo-Aryans for commencement of the year. 
He has discussed this point while dealing with Frog song? of the 
Rgveda and Upàkarana ceremony mentioned in the Siitras, 
arriving at the conclusion that there were three kinds of year- 
beginning in Vedic times, Of these, within the month of Phalguna, 
one year ends and the other year begins, So the line, lying between 
Uttara Phalguni and Pürva Phalguni, divides the two consecutive 
years. 


151. W. accuses J. of want of candour, because the latter has 
Whitney does not openly stated that the ancient Indo-Aryans 
notadduce any learnt about equinox from the Greeks or may be 
evidenee tiat from the Chinese or the Arabians, and that tbey 


ancient Indo- 
rt are borrow- replaced Mrgaśiras by Krttikas at the head of the 
nomicai system - Nakgatra-series in imitation of the Greeks. W. has 
from the Greeks. 14 hesitation in admitting the antiquity of the 
astronomical discoveries of Mesopotamia, China etc. but advises 


caution in regard to India. 


W. does not deny that prior to the recognition of Aé$vini as 
the head of the Naksatra-series, the ancient Indo-Aryans had been 
familiar with Krttikas as the head of the series, but the Krttika- 
system, according to him, was not an Indian invention. W. puts 
forward no evidence in support of this point. 


7 1 See para 80. z 2 See para 74. 
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Whitney's state- 152. W. holds that as there is no mention 
aen EAr RER of planets in the Rgveda, the Indo-Aryans 
planets in the were ignorant of same. This argument is in- 


Sipe dr tee valid as no such inference can be drawn from 


ignorance about silence, 
them is not valid. 


B. WHY JACOBI AND TILAK’S VIEW SHOULD PREVAIL AGAINST 
THAT OF THIBAUT’S 
153. An elaborate criticism of the view of J. and T. has been 
- made by Th.: the major portion of which is 
Thibaut analyses dz. 5 : 
Tilak'stheory of devoted to an examination of their theories on 
year-beginnin&. — year.beginning. 


Th. starts by explaining the texts of the Taitt-Sam. and Tandya- 
Br., which he himself renders into English,? Th.’s remarks on the 
views of J. and T. as to the dates for the beginning of Gavàm- 
ayana have already been given. In the light of what J. and T. 
have said and also otherwise, Th/s remarks are being examined 
now. According to Th., the year-beginnings as shown by T. are 
as follows: 

(1) The year begins with the full-moon of Magha indicating 
summer solstice in Maghas agreeing with Krttikas as the 
head of the Nakgatras, and with vernal equinox in 
Krttika in 2350 B. C. during which time the above- 
mentioned two treatises were composed; 

(2) The year begins also with full-moon of Phalguna indi- 
cating occurrence of winter solstice in 4000 B. C.;* 

(3) The year begins also with the full-moon of Caitra indi- 
cating the winter solstice in 6000 B.C.* 

154. Both J, and T. consider that the above-mentioned three 

: . dates point to different year-beginnings at different 
enya epochs. But this is not acceptable to Th. He 


for earliest limit wants itto be precisely proved that no alternative 


the Vedas, interpretation of the passages of the Taitt-Sam. 
Thibaut" " and Tandya-Br., other than the one given by T., 


is possible." 
Th. states that he will not be justified in dismissing altogether 
as impossible the conclusions reached by J. and T., as Vedic 


1 14.,1895,pp.85-100: "On some recent attempts to determine the anti- 
quity of Vedic civilisation." 

2 See para 88 for the translation of the passage. 3 See para 89. 

4&5 See para 89. 6 See para 91. 7 See para 91. 
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civilisation and literature might be considerably older than hither- 
to supposed. But this statement has been contradicted by Th, 
himself when he finally says that some astronomical data in Vedic 
literature do not warrant the fixation of the date of the Vedas 
previous to the time when winter solstice took place in Sravistbá 
(i, e. 1100 B. C.). 


155. Th. then takes up a passage from the Kaugitaki-Brahmana, 
f (XIX. 2.3)! because he thinks that if the passages 
Thibaut takes . = 
help of the Kavs.- from the Taitt-Sam. and Tandya-Br. are not 
Br (XTX. 2.3) for supplemented by the one from the Kaug-Br., a 
proper interpre- . . 
tation of passages proper interpretation of the former two passages 
Rp ria is not possible. He further jhinks that if this 
passage had not escaped the notice of T,,a diffe- 
rent conclusion regarding the antiquity of the Vedas might have 


been drawn. 


156, Th. reduces three different dates mentioned in the Kaus - 
Br. into two for beginning the Gavám-ayana. Instead of the 
Acasa Sukla-pratipads (the first day after the new moon) 
Thibaut there of the months of Pausa, Magha, and Caitra, he. 
Oo ue" considers those of Pausa and Caitra as acceptable, 
commencing the leaving out Magha.* He also states that the 
Gavüm-ayana. 3.8 s : 

beginning of the first day of the light half (ie. - 
Sukla pratipad) and end of the last day of the dark half (ie. 
amavasya) have each equal right to be called amavasya (dew moon 
day) The consideration of the beginning of the Sukla-pratipad 
and end of amavasya being equivalent to amavasyà is due to the 
fact that he thinks that strictness 'of terminology should not be 
expected from the Brahmanas. à 

157. As to why Th. takes only two different dates and not 

three for the commencement of Gavàm-ayana, the explanation given 
by him is this: In interpreting this portion of the 
Thibaut adds 29 ^ : 
days to ukla- passage from the Kaug.-Br. though he mentions 
pda em T the Sukla-pratipad as the beginning of Gavàm-. 
that of Caitra ayana, he adds 29 days to it before the real 
without giving — commencement of the sacrifice, ‘These .9 days 


any reason. i 
. are necessary, according to him, for Diksa (initia- 


1 See para 92, where the original text and its translation have been 
given. 

2 See para 92. 3 See para 93. 

4 See para 94, 5 See para 95. 
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tion, 17 days) and Upasads, (12 days).! The sacrifice proper, says 
he, begins in Sukla-pratipad of Magha, when the sun is said to be 
resting. Th. points out that thisis winter solstice. In regard to 
Sukla-pratipad of Caitra he does not add 29 days for Diksaé and 
Upasads, thereby the sacrifice has totake place within Caitra and 
not in the next month Vaisakha. He does not explain why he 
adds 29 days in the case of Pauga and notin the case of Caitra. 
This is an inconsistency. 


158. Th. thinks that the date for commencement of the Sattra 
was shifted from Magha to Caitra. He explains this by stating 
that the original intention of the ancient Indo-Aryans was to begin 
Inu: the Sattra at winter solstice, but in course of time 
view that origi- this was discontinued and was replaced by a new 
Bo eyar and more convenient beginning (as regards rain, 
winter solstice, cold, etc.) in Caitra. This explanation by Th. 
m SE as — was necessary because otherwise he would have 

had to admit that the different dates for commenc- 
ing the Sattra pointed to their prevalence in different Naksatra 
epochs, which was opposed to his intention. Moreover, after 
stating that the Sattra reflects the year in a previous : portion of his 
arguments he now goes against his own opinion expressed before 
by saying that the beginning of the Sattra had no connection with 


the commencement of the year at solstice.? 


Th. supports his conclusion by a reference to the passage 
quoted from the Kaug.-Br. (XIX. 2.3) and states that there is a 
definite remark in this important passage of the Brahmana 
implying that the winter solstice coincided with ihe new moon of 
Magha.* He believes that this indicates the date of the Kuug.-Br,, 
because the Vedanga-Jyotisa also speaks of winter solstice at the 
beginning of the bright half of Magha. This was, according to 
him, no other winter solstice than the one in Sravisthd. On this 
ground, ke places the Kaug.-Br. with the Vedahga-Jyotiga at the 
late date 1100 B.C. This statement is obscure because the solstice 
in Sravigtha is not winter, but summer solstice. six months apart 
from winter solstice in Magha, 

159. Th. then examines the passages of the Tuitt.-Sam and- 
Jündya-Br. to see whether it is possible to interpret them in an 


1 See para 98. 2 See para 99. 
3 See para 99. 4 See para 99. 
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— T€ analogous way and thus connect them with a 
the 4 dates cited period, not distant from the Kaug.-Br.' He finds that 
Mp "i ar SOT the different dates forthe Diksà of Gavüm-ayana 
to belong toa are only optional, being prevalent at one and the 
[pé p Bee same time. The effect of this interpretation is to 

nullify the possibility of placing each of the 
different dates at equinox for the performance of the annual Diksá 
of the yearly Sattra in different Nakgatra epochs, viz, Mrgasiras 
and Krttikas, as warranted by the texts, and explained by J. and 


T., and supported by B, 


160. Next, Th. explains what is meant by the words in the 
The meaning of text, viz. thatfull-moon in Phalguni is the mouth, 
ie eA ie., the beginning of the year, This, or the 
full-moon isthe closely related one ‘the (month) Phalguna is the 
mouth of the ; . 
year, according mouth of the year’ occurs in numerous places 


to Thibaut. of the Brühmanas. 


The Jyotisa-Vedanga is taken by Th. to be the guide to 
determine the date of the Kaug.-Br., but no explanation is given 
as to why the Jyotisa-Vedánga should be considered as the deter- 
ibare minant of the dates of the aforesaid Vedic treatises. 
prove that Phal- The basis on which Th, works up his theory, viz., 
ae fullmoon that for all time in ancient India, solstices were 

id not coincide H si oy 

with the vernal looked upon as marking the beginning of the 
Sane. year? does not bear scrutiny. He cites the 
authority of the Jyotisa-Vedanga and Kaus-Br. to prove that the 
day following the new moon is the date on which the Sattra and 
therefore the year commenced. He tries to reconcile this with 
the full-moon mentioned in the Zaitt-Sam. and the Tandya.-Br. 
in a circuitous way, Attempts have been made by him to connect 
year-beginnings with the Caturmüsya sacrifices and thereby to 
avoid the need for linking the year-beginning with the equinoxes, 
Th. next considers which of the three 4-monthly groups should be 
taken as the first one. In view of the fact that the Brahmanas 
always mention Vai$vadeva as the name for the first group of the 
three 4-monthly sets along with Phalguni Purnamasah (or Citra 
Pürnamásah) indicating warm season, Th. concludes that the 
Caturmasya commenced in that season, and therefore Phalguna 
was called the mouth of the year in the Brühmanas.? 


1 SeeparalO0. ` 2 See para 101. 3 See para 101. 
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In this connection, Th. refers to the passage from the Kaug-Br. 


The commence- 
ment of Cátur- 
másya sacrifices 
in the warm sea- 
son leads Thi- 
baut to make 
the wrong infer- 
ence that the 
year commenced 
with Phalguna, 
but had no con- 
nection with the 


quoted by him, to prove that the mouth or be- 
ginning of the year had no connection with vernal 
equinox. For, the new moon (amavasy4) preceding 
Màghi full-moon mentioned in the aforesaid 
passage of the Kaug-Br. coincides, according to 
Th. with the winter solstice and the Cz*urmàsya 
sacrifice in the full-moon was held a month and a 
half after the winter solstice, which Th. connects 


equinox. 


with the month of February (Phalguna). Thus 
there is a joité gap between the winter solstice and the first day 
of the Caturmasya, which Th. looks upon as year-beginning The 
connection of year-beginning with equinox, on the other hand, as 
has been shown before, is coincident. 

The fact that solstices by their characteristics are in a more 
favourable position to draw the attention of ancient Indo-Aryan 
observers does not necessarily indicate, as Th. opines, that the 
detection of the equinoxes by observation was for them an im- 
possibility. On the other hand, the repeated minute observation 
of the heavens led them to many discoveries like the succession of 
one Naksatra epoch by another, the intercalary thirteenth month, 
etc. An analysis of the year-long Sattra has shown that the ancient 
Indo-Aryans knew of 2 days in the Sattra, in each of which the 
bright portion was equal to the dark portion or in other words 
the two equinoxes. His opinion that the ancient Indo-Aryans 
were not familiar with equinoxes is therefore untenable. 

161. Equinoxes (Visuvat) are not mentioned in the Rgveda, 
nor are solslices in that Veda. Th. cannot argue validly that 
non-mention of equinoxes is indicative of want of 
knowledge of equinoxes on the part of the ancient 
Indo-Aryans For this reason, Th. takes to Catur- 
müsya sacrifice for an explanation of yea:-begin- 
ning in ancient times, Butas J. has pointed out, 
this explanation is without any basis, The Catur- 
mäsya sacrifice is a combination of 3 sacrifices, each 4 months - 
long. It has already been shown that J. believes that three 
different kinds of years—Vargsa, Sarad and Hima— were prevalent 
in Vedic India, but these had nothing to do with the Caturmásya 
system which probably orginated, according to J., in a later period. 

162. '[he above observations, regarding Caturmasya etc., were 


Introduction of 
Caturmasya 
sacrifice by Thi- 
baut for explana- 
tion of year- 
beginning is un- 
justified. 


1 See para 101. 2 See para 102. 
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necessary, says Th., for a proper understanding of the passages 
Thibaut believes Quoted from the Taitt.-Sam. and Tandya-Br. bear- 
that his observa- ing on the commencement of Gavám-ayana. 
tions re. Catur- 5 : 
masya were Th. interprets the mention, one after another, 
epson Rd a of four different dates for the said purpose in the 
ment of different two Vedic treatises as tantamount to the rejection 
Medco of the first three dates and acceptance of the 
ayana. last. z 

The considerations that weighed with Th. in determining the 
eommencement of the Caturmasya sacrifice which he equated 
with the commencement of the year are now applied by him to the 
commencement of Gavam-ayana. He finds that the last-mentioned 
date for Gavam-ayana, viz, that Phalguna or Caitra’ tallies with 
the beginning of the first month of Caturmasya sacrifice, and points 
that out to be neara solstice as has been shown in a previous 
paragraph, the date being apart by about a month and half in 
case of Phalguna and by about two months and half in case of 
Caitra. About one more month has to be added if Caitra full- 
moon mentioned in the Taitt.-Sam. and Tandya-Br. denotes the 
7th of March. But here again there isa difficulty which lies in 
the fact that the lunar year (—354 days) is shorter than the solar 
year (2366 days) by 12 days. So if the Phalguna full-moon 
falls on the 7th February of a year, it will come 12 days earlier the 
next year, 24 days earlier the following year, and so on. Thus a 
position arises when no other alternative is left than to admit that 
the harmony between the lunar and solar year has to be maintained 
by intercalation of a month every two and a half lunar years, 

163. Though Th. admits that equinox as well as solstice 

: not mentioned in the Rgveda, yet he says that no 
dis dar T one should be misled to think that Vedic year 
idend: started from equinox instead of from  solstice. 


placed Krttikas His assertion is that ancient Indo-Aryans placed 


t the head of pe 3 
the Nakeattes Krttikàs at the head of the Naksatras at equinox 


EIE in imitation of Greek astronomy. He however 
fluence of adduces no evidence in support of this contention, 


Greek astro- 


nomy. which cannot be accepted. 


1 Hehasin mind '4 days before the full-moon' which is interpreted as 
4 days before the full-moon of Caitra, whereas T. takes it as 4 days before 
the full-moon of Magha. 

As the lunar months are concerned with tithis, Phalguna Pürnamüsah may 
denote the first day of Phàlguna or last day of samc which may be in the 
beginning of Caitra. 
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164. In regard to Viguvat, Th. simply takes it to be the 

: ] central day of Gavaam-ayana, meaning thereby 
A wrong inter- : 2 
pretation of that it may be any one day of the year with 180 
Visuvat leads ifher oj i 's vi 
Thibaut to re- days on either aide He is opposed to T.'s vies 
ject Tilak's view that Viguvat indicated either of the equinoxes six 
of same. : 
: Months apart when day and night were equal, as 
marking year-beginning, without adducing adequate evidence. 

As already pointed out before, T. in his description iof the 
component parts of Gavàm-ayana, in accordance with thexrules 
laid down in the Brahmanas, shows that Viguvat would be attached 
to no other day than the one in which day portion is eqlial to 
night portion. ' 

In view of the above consideration, Th.’s contention that T.’s . 
interpretation of Viguvat is not supported by any authoritative 
texts falls to the ground. 

165. A close examination of Th.'s arguments shows that he 
could not feel certain about the soundness of his opposition to the 
antiquity of the Vedas. He admits the possibility of Krttikas’ 

. coincidence with vernal equinox in 2300 B.C. 
Thibaut does È . ; 
not rule out when according to Th. an astronomical view 
the Possibility ^ different from that in the Brahmana period pre- 
‘marking’ the vailed. He allows equinoctial beginning of the 
vernal equinox . $ p 
in 2300 B. C. year in 2300 B.C., refusing the same in 1100 B.C. 

TH. states however that the  Taitt.-Sam., which 
contains several references to the Krttikàs as the head of the 
Krttikà-series, cannot be taken to go as far as 2300 B.C., but should 
be placed about 1100 B.C., without assigning any reason. 

166. It has been pointed out in para 158 that after comparing 

the Kaus Br. with the Jyotisa-Vedinga, Th. 
The dates of the . : 
Taitt-Sam., thinks that as both the treatises speak of a year- 
PU By. ana beginning just after amavasya, those treatises 
been inferred should be taken as belonging to the same period. 
Ee: He also states that the Taitt-Sam. and Tandya-Br. 

belong almost to the same time. He however 
gives np reason for his inference. l 

Next he tries to reconcile the time for year-beginning as given 
in the Taitt.-Sam. and Tandya-Br, (viz. Ekastaka, full moon of 

' Phālguna or Caitra, 4 days before the full moon) with that found 
in the Kaug-Br, and Jyotişa-Vedāħga (viz. the day after new 


1 See para 112 where the passage from.the ZA., 1890, containing Th.'s 
opinion has been quoted. 
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moon or amavasya in Pausa, or Caitra). But he assigns no reason 
for such reconciliation and states in his conclusion that as the 
Jyotisa-Vedanga clearly refers to winter solstice taking place in 
Sravistha, it must be the 12th century B.C. in vhich tbe event 
happened. He does not explain why he chooses Sravistha instead 
of Pugyà, and why the same date could be attributed to the Taitt.- 
Sam. and Kaug-Br. 


167. Th. agrees with T.’s view in the Orion (Chapt. III) that 
the ancient Indo-Aryans after laborious and prolonged observation 
. determined the motion of the sun and the moon 
The attempt : ; 
made by Thibaut With reference to the 27 Nakgatras. It is not easy 
to prove that the to understand how, after this admission, Th. can 
anciént Indo- . ae 
Aryans were state that there was a most confusing mixing up of 


lacking in power constellations and divison of the ecliptic.’ His 
is futile. remark that the Hindus were well-versed in ‘arith- 
metical calculation’ loses its force by his denial of their power of 
accurate observation, for if the observation had been faulty, all 
calculations based on same would be necessarily incorrect. Th. 
himself admits that from very early times the Hindus were capable 
of devising a subdivision of: the sun’s and moon's path into 27 
equal parts and of calculating correctly the places occupied in 
those parts by the two heavenly bodies.? Arithmetical calculation 
alone without the help of minute observation is not sufficient to 
enable the Hindus find outthe place of the sun and the moon on 
the ecliptic, or intercalate the year to convert it into luni-solar, or 
correct the mistake of ł day in each year after every 40 years.® 


168. Th. makes a categorical statement that ‘no body disputes 
that observation was never a strong point of Hindu’ astronomers. 
y Not a single authority however is quoted by him 
' Insufficient N ` M 
record of astro- aS evidence Th. is a opinion that early Indo- 
nomical findings : R i 
by ancient Indo- Aryans did not appreciate the importance of 
Aryans does not systematic observation. Thatis why. states Th., 
Prove absence — they left no direct record of what they -did or of 
knowledge of the corrections made by them. This argument of 
astronomy. . 
(Th. however, is based on weak grounds. For 
records might be lost, or destroyed by climatic and other natural 


causes, foreign invasions, fires, white ants, other pests, etc. Even 


1 See parail4d. - 
2 See para 115. 
3 See para 31. 
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so, non-recording of happenings. in itself does not constitute 
ignorance about them. Had Rgvedic literature been completetely 
silent about their astronomical findings, even then it could not be 
said that there were none. It is however not a fact that the 
Reveda is silent on astronomical matters. It contains records of 
observation, implicitly or explicitly, regarding for instance length 
of the year, and the corrections made. 


169. Th, does not keep to his first statement that the ancient 
Indo-Aryans observed the solstice rightly and counted the year- 
; beginning from there. He modifies it by adding 
Thibaut wronely z 
infers that the that these observations were corrected only after 
ancient Indo- the compositicn of the Siddhāntas, the product of 


Aryans were 
unable to mea- Greek contact according to him. Th. states that 
hat ad Proper had the ancient Indo-Aryans continued to make 
year. correct observations and for a number of years 
before this, they would have surely gained a proper notion of the 


length of the year. , As it is they never had a right notion. 


The repeated mention of a year of 360 days in the Rgveda does 
` not escape the notice of Th. Nor is he deluded to think that that 
was all the astronomical knowledge that the ancient Indo-Aryans 
possessed. He also finds that a year of 366 days was known to the 
Jyotisa-V edanga, Garga, etc. His great regret is that these early 
astronomers never discovered the real length of the year, viz. 365} 
days approximately. Th. has to take note that the Rgveda 
itself mentions a 13th month or the 7th season, which inevitably 
proves knowledge of ancient Indo-Aryans about intercalation. So 
he has to admit that they knew of solar year, but they did not 
know how to correct the small mistakes in it. A little reflection 
will show that Th. is mistaken, In paras 25 and 3labove it has 
been demonstrated that the ancient Inco-Aryans did know to 
convert the lunar year into luni-solar year, and that they actually 
corrected the error of 4 day in each year after 40 years. 


Th. cannot altogether deny that the ancient Indo-Aryans 
correctd mistakesin their reckoning of a year. But he finds only 
‘violent corrections’, as distinguished from methodical and conti- 
nued corrections which were not expected of a people who were 
incapable of following up a continual and minute observation of 
the heavens. Here, a pre-conceived notion about the inferiority of 
ancient Indo-Aryans in matters of astronomy takes hold of Th. 
and vitiates his arguments, — 
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170. Th. speaks of advanced astronomical knowledge in the 
The Kausitaki- Kaug.-Br. as compared to what is contained in the 
Brühmana Taitt.-Sam, and Tündya-Br. He does not see that 
according to Ho as . E 
Thibautcontains this contradicts his previous statement, viz. that 
evidence orad- all the three books—the Taitt.-Sam. Tāņdya-Br. 
mical knowledge. and the Kaus-Br.—are contemporaneous Th. 
maintains that the Kaug.-Br. definitely indicates a solstitial beginn- 
ing of the year. He does not explain how this alone can be taken 
as an evidence of advanced astronomical knowledge. Admitting, 
on the one hand, that observation of equinoxes is more difficult and 
indicates an advanced stage of knowledge, he makes, on the other, 
a contrary statement to the effect that the 'Kaug.-Br., though 
speaking of solstital beginning, must be considered to belong to a 
later and advanced age. 

171. Th. relies on. Varahamihira, the famous Hindu astrono- 

nomer, one who had made a survey of different. 
Thibaut refers to 


Varühamihira to Indian systems of astronomy. According to Th., 


Pee all these systems could be classified into two broad 
ancient Indo- heads: (i) those that were based on Greek astro- 


non d nomy, and (ii) those that were not superior to the 


the Taitt.-Sam. — Vedaüga-Jyotisa. Th. finds that Varahamibira 
was familiar with two positions only of the 
summer solstice,—one in his time and the other recorded in the 
Vedanga-Jyotisa, From this he concludes that the long interval 
of 1700 years between the two observations does not speak well of 
the skill of the Indo-Aryans, and he is led to believe that observa- 
tions were not made satisfactorily in those times, Apparently, 
the reason why Th. attaches importance to Varahamihira is that 
he has in mind that Varahamihira flourished in 600 A.D., and the 
1700 years antecedent to that date take us to 1100 B.C., the time 
of origin of the Taittiriya-Samhita, Tandya-Brahmana, and 
Kausitaki- Brühmana, according to him. 
172. T. had already alluded to Varáhamihira in his Orion, 
ie Bs gs where he states that at the time of Varahamihira, 
Varühamihira's i on zo 
work points to the vernal equinox coincided with the end of 
beginning of dà e  Revati the summer solstice bcing in Punarvasu, 
year, sccording _and that Varahmihira distinctly refers; in two 
li places, of his treatise, to the position of the 
solstices recorded by writers who preceded him: 


1 See para 117. A 
2 See The Orion, pp. 35 ff. 
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resta eter ferzfer: faafaa | 
gere aerate uiua gagga: ou! 
When the return of the sun took place from the middle of 


 Aélesa, it was then rightly the tropic. It now takes place from 
Punarvasu.—Varahamihira, Pafica-Siddhantika 


In the Brhatsamhiia, III. 1 and 2, Varahamihira mentions the 
same older position cf the solstitial points.? 


smsrajefrangpecrnt wad rere i 

, at aRar weed y u 
amganad aig: azai oika i 
sand fafa: saag gÀ eatin: ut 


From the middle of Aslega, the solstices (why not equinoxes?) 
began, Dhanistha today takes place from the sun. What has 
been stated in the former $Sàstras is not less. Now at Karkataka 
from.the sun and at Mrga from another are the solstices. Let the 
readers ascertain for themselves by actual observation which of the 
two positions of the solstices is the correct one, whether the older 
position of the solstices or that given by the writer. 


It is concluded by T. that at the time of Varahamihira there 
existed works that placed the winter solstice in the beginning of 
Winter sotit (divisional) Dhanisthà and the summer solstice in 
at the beginning the middle of Aslesa. The above is corroborated 
of Dhanisth’ is — by quotations from Garga and Parasara. It appears 
year-beginning that the system of commencing the year with the 
in Māgha. month of Māgha was once actually a custom. It 
corresponded with the above positions of the solstices. Amara- 
simha (1. 4. 13), Suśruta (I. 6) and Vāgbhatta (III. 2), and the 
Mahabharata (Anusásanaparva, 167, 26-28) indicate that “winter 
` solstice must have coincided in those days with the beginning of 
Dhanistha as described in Vedanga-Jyotisa.’® 

173. T. considers the Vedanga-lyciisa to be a reliable and 


1 Sec Colebrooke's Essays, vol. Il. p. 387. The verse may now be found 
in Thibaut's edition of the work.—Tilak, The Orion, p. 35 fn. 

2 Tilak, The Orion, p. 35 

3 Ibid., p. 35. 

4 Ibid., p. 36 fn. 

5 Ibid., pp. 36-37 
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authoritative treatise on astronomy.’ It gives the following 
positions of solstices and equinoxes : 
Dudum 1. The winter solstice in the beginning of Sravistha 
the Vedánga- 2- The vernal equinox in 10° of Bharani 
Jyotija. 3. The summer solstice in the middle of Aslegà 

4. The autumnal equinox in 3°20’ of Visakha, 
From the above data, modern astronomers have been able to 
calculate, according to T., that the solstitial colure occupied the 
position mentioned above between 1269 B.C. and. 1181 B.C., 
according as the rate of precession is 50” or 48'6" a year? 

The question whether the above records are results of obser- 
vation or are mere traditions is superfluous to T., for he is satisfied 
that ample confirmatory evidence is found in the Vedic works 
"which must be dated much earlier than the Vedanga-Jyotiga? 


1 Tilak's remarks re. Vedaitga-Jyotisa are worth quoting. “We need not, 
therefore, have any doubts about the authencity of a work which describes 
this older system and gives rules of preparing a caicndar accordingly. Now 
this is what the Vedanga-Jyotisa has done. It isa small treatise on Vedic 

_ calendar, and though some of its verses still remain unintelligible, yet we 
now know enough of the work to ascertain the nature of the calculations 
given therein." "—Thhe Orion, p. 37 : 

2 Ibid, p.38 

3 Ibid., p. 39 
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The fndian Historical Quarterly closes its thirty-seventh year 
with the publication of this issue. We regret that for various handicaps. 
we have not been able to keep to the time schedule. We are trying our 
best to expedite the publication of the future issues. The scholars and 
the reading public who have been encouraging us so long will, we hope, 
continue their patronage. Copies of the first issue of the thirty-eighth 
volume of the Quartely will be sent to them in due course per V.P.P. 
unless we are instructed beforehund to act otherwise. 


It has been our sad experience that some of our subscribers by not 
acting up to this instruction have caused us loss. because refusal of each 
V.P. packet means to us aloss of postage of about twelve annas be- 
sides the copy of the Quarterly, which is returned by the Post Office in 
such a condition that we have to reject it altogether. We therefore 
repeat our request to those who do not wish to continue as subscribers 
to kindly write us a card on receipt of the issue, 


In this connection we would like to draw the attention of our 
subscribers to the Inland postal rule quoted below regarding the 
retention of V.P. packets at the Post Office: 


“If, however, you desire that the article may be retained in the Post 
Office for a further period exceeding three days but not exceeding ten 
days, you should submit a written application bearing postage stamps 
affixed thereto at the rate of two annas per day or part of a day." 
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Ahraura Inscription of Asoka 


The inscription edited hereunder is of ASoka and is said to 
have been discovered by Sri R. G. Pandeya, the Exploration 
Assistant of the Archaeological Survey of India, at Varanasi, 
sometime in 1961. The text of the inscription with inter- 
pretation and facsimiles was first published by Prof. Dr. A. K. 
Narain. He deserves our congratulations. This inscription is 
engraved on one of the two flat tops of the hillock known 
as Bhandatidevi hill in the village Ahraura in  Mirzapur 
District. On the other top there is the temple ofthe deity 
Bhandaridevi. The hillock is situated on the eastern side of the 
Varanasi-Ahraura main road. I visited the site in March 1962 
and examined the inscriptions. 

This inscription under study covers an area of 83 mm. in 
width (lower) and 120 mm. in height (proper left). There are 
altogether eleven lines. The individual letters in the frst seven 
lines measure about 2.5 mm. in width, and 4 mm. in 
height, while those in the remaining lines are approximately of 
3.5 mm. in. width and 6 mm. in height. A semi-circular- 
like portion of the rock has broken away at the top side of the 
inscription. Consequently, there are only, 4, 3, 8 and 8 
letters respectively at the ends of the first four lines while 
the fifth line has got three and six letters respectively 
at the beginning’ and at the end, and there are five and 


1 Bbarati, Res. Bull. of the College of Indology, Varanasi, No. 5, 
Pt. I, 1961- 62, pp. 1-9 and Pls, It has also been edited by Prof. MM. 
V. V. Mirashi (Ibid., pp. 125-140 with PI). ; 
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thirteen letters respectively at the corresponding places in the 
sixth line. Comparing the later part of the inscription one 
may be tempted to conclude that the slab thus broken away 
from the rock must have been sufficient to accommodate 
neatly 22, 20, 19, 17, 14, and 13 letters respectively in 
the first six lines. However, as” the letters in these lines are 
smaller in size, it is likely chat the number of letters, thus 
suggested, may be less than what was actually lost. 

The characters of the inscription are early Brahmi and are 
very neatly executed. The palaeography does not warrant any 
special remark, excepting that the horizontal stroke to denote 
dirgha à in ámmara (line 11) starts not from the middle of the: 
vertical line of a, but from a little below, as we find in the Kushána 
inscriptions. The language of the inscription, known as Magadhi, 
' follows, to some extant, the text of Sahastám Edict of Asoka. 
Regarding the grammar of the record, the following remarks 
may be made: the optional change of the medial i into 7 is noted 
in vadbisati and ^sati (lines g and 10); r is invariably substituted 
by J; the conjunct ky remains in chakye (lines 6 and 7) but vy 
becomes viv in vivathena and sy becomes sh in [Devanampi] yesba? 
(line 1); $m becomes sam in ammam (line 11); e denotes both 
Masculine Nominative Singular (e.g. svage in line 7) and 
Neuter Nominative Singular (e. g. salle in line 11); and the 
medial # of the Third Person Ending of Imperative Mood is 
invariably lengthened (e. g. palakamta in line 8). 

The text of the inscription under review closely follows . 
that of the other versions of the Minor Rock Edict I of 
Asoka and mainly of Sahasram copy. Because the text of these 
versions have been commented upon in detail by many 
scholars we confine ourselves to the following two special 
problems connected with this inscription, viz. (1) the restora- 
tion of the passages that are unfortunately lost; and (2) the 
interpretation of the last two sections of the text. : 


a CE. Kalsi R, E. XIII, S, face, line 5, 
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The available part of the first sentence in the first line reads 
piyesba. - Obviously the full expression is Devanatapiyesha 
[Sanskrit: Devanampriyasya] which is found in the Kalsi 
Rock Edict XIII, B, line 5, and which is corrected into °piyasha 
by Dr. Hultzsch.3 The sixth case ending of the word reminds 
us of the first sentences of the Maski* and Gujarra® versions of 
the Minor Rock Edict I where A$oka is referred to by name. 
lt is really very difficult to say what might have preceded 
this expression viz. Devanampiyesba, introducing A$oka. lt is 
also equally difficult to infer what might have succeeded ti. 
None of the versions of the Minor Rock Edicts helps us in this 
matter. Consequently we are in the dark about the correct 
place of ti (Sanskrit: itj). 

The tenth sentence reads: esa savane vivuthena duve 
saparnná lati-sati, [Sanskrit: idam Sravanain (fravitam) vyusbtena 
(maya) dve shatpanchase ratri-íate]." Scholars disagree widely 
from each other in interpreting this passage. However the 
word vivutha (Sanskrit: vyashta from vi-bvas, ‘to be absent 
from home’] in the Instrumental Case and the absence? of the 
word vivstba as found in the Sahasrám copy, support the 
following translation: «This proclamation (was issued by me) 
being on tour (or living away from home) for 256 days."* 

The next sentence, which is the last, reads: a/mam cha 
Budbasa salile zlodhe ti. This appears to stand for the Sanskrit 
amam cha Buddbasya sarirafn arudbam (1. c. dropitam) iti, mean- 
ing, “And (this) body (i.e. figure) of the Buddha, made of 
stone, has been raised up (i.e, set up)." No doubt, the correct 
_ Prakritic equivalent for the Sanskrit amam is ambam. Yet the 


CH., vol, I, 2nd Edn. p. 46 and note 4. ~ 
lbid., p. 174. 
Ep. Ind,, vol. XXXI, pp. 209. ` 
C£. CII, (op. cit.), p. 171, note 3. 
CE, also the Gurjara version, Section XI. 
CK, also CII, (op. cit.) p. 259; Aan. Bhand, Or. Res, Ins. vol, X, 
pp. 263 È. 
9 CE, Ep, ind., vol, XXXI, p. 209. 


aon AVA w 
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form Zrmar appears to be influenced Ly the local way of pronun- 
ciation. [t is also to be borne in mind that the language of 
the “inscriptions and dialects belonging to Maharashtra, Magadha 
: and Sürasena have characteristics other than those of the so-called 
Maharashtti, Magadhi and Sauraseni Prakrits, "t 

Taking the whole of the eleventh line as a single sentence, 
reading as amari what we have read as á/mmar and correcting 
the same into ambara to get the Sanskrit equivalent 2smakam 
and explaining the word salile in the sense of ‘relics,’ this line 
has been translated as follows: «Two hundred and fifty six 
nights (i.e. days) after having enshrined the relics of our 
Buddha; (or, two hundred and fiftysix nights (Le. days) 
are over since the relics of our Buddha) were enshrined 
(by me)'?* However, it is to be noted that the so far 
known A$okan equivalent for Sanskrit asmakam, is apbakam 
and not ambam. Moreover, there is neither a word nor 
a suffix’? to connect the word alodbe with the expression dave 
sapathna lati-sati. Again, to distinguish Gautama Buddha from 
the other Buddhas, like Buddha Konakama of the Nigali Sagar 
pillar Inscription, ASoka uses, as far as we know, either 
Sakyamuni'* or Bbagavat!* as epithets of the former. We have 
yet to know the use of ambam in the ASokan inscriptions for the 
above purpose.*® And it is also doubtful whether the word 
alodhe [Sanskrit: ar&dbam] can yield the meaning “enshrined”. 
Moreover, had ASoka dated his Minor Rock Edicts in the date 
of issue counted from the day of enshrinement of relics of the 
Buddha, by him, it must have been quite natural for bim to 
continue the same way of dating in his other inscriptions also, or ~ 


10 CE, also the Prakfit forms of exclamation ambo, avvo and ammo. 
See D. C. Sircar, Grammar of tbe Prakrit Language, p. 92. 

11 Ibid., p. 6, 

12 Bharati, op. cit,, p. 9. 

13 Cf. e g, tata (or tato) pacbba in Rock Edict XIII, Section C. 

14 The Rummindei Pillar Inscription line 2. 

15 Calcutta-Bairat Rock Inscription lines 3 and 6. 

16 Cf, Bharati, op. cit., p. 6 and note. 
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at least in Rock Edict IV and the first two Barabar Hill Cave 
Inscriptions, all issued in his thirteenth regnal year, to which the 
Minor Rock Edict I also has been assigned! 

The eleventh sentence has also been taken to be the first 
reference to the erection by Afoka of a stzpa over the relics ‘of 
the Buddha. It is said that such erection was a memorable 
occasion, that occurred on the 256th day since the commencement 
of ASok’s dbarma-yátrá and that he, therefore, has recorded 
it in all versions of his Minor Edict I.!? However, had it been the 
case, it is not easily explainable why ASoka did not specify such a 
memorable enshrinement in other versio is of the Minor Rock 
Edicts and why he did not refer to it in his Major Edicts 
which are supposed to develop the contents of the Minor Rock 
Edict. & 

But according to the interpretation suggested by us above, 
there is no such difficulty. The setting up of the Buddha’s 
stone figure had nothing to do either with ASoka’s tour, or 
with the main body of the savana or proclamation, recorded 
here or elsewhere, It appears that the local officer who was 
responsible for getting the royal proclamation engraved on what 
is now known as the Bhandaridevi hill, must have got erected or 
carved out a figure of the Buddha with or without the knowledge 
of the emperor. He must have also added the last sentence to 
record such an erection. Similar local additions are not quite 
unknown in ASokan inscriptions. For example, the section I of 
the Mysore Edicts has nothing to do with the szvana originally 
issued by  A$oka, and this addition by the officers at 
Suvarnagiri or at Isila might not have been known ‘to the 
emperor. The same may be the case with the labels below the 
Edict XIII on the Girnar Rock, below the elephant on the nor- 


17 Dr. Hultzsch, CH, vol, I, p. xlvi. 

18 Bharati op. cit., p. 140. 

19 E. g. A$oka's tour for the propagation of the Dharma suggested 
by the word vivatba is spoken of in the Rock Edict VIII, while his visit 
to the Buddhist Sangha expressed by samgbe wpeta or wpayate is well 
corroborated by the Calcutta-Bairat Rock Edict etc, 
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thern tace of the Kalsi Rock and below the Edict VI on the Dhauli 
Rock.9 Because of the fact that the local officer was responsible 
for the creation of the Buddha’s figure on the Bhandaridevi hill, 
this incident is not referred to in any other versions of the Minor 
Rock Edict I. The semi-circular like excavation above the inscrip- 
tion appears to support the possibility that some figure represent- 
ing the Buddha might have originally been there and that, at a 
later stage, it was damaged and disappeared. It also appears that 
the figure was close to the inscription and that the first two 
lines viz. (1) Dévanampiyesba, (2) sadbikani were engraved on 
the proper left of it. This surmise may, to a little extent, reduce 
the difficulty of the problem of restoration of what might have 
preceded the extant portions on the first and the second line.™ 
The figure which has been suggested above was probably 
in the form of an elephant, representing the Buddha. It 
might have been carved out of the rock in small scale just 
like the bigger one on the top of the Dhauli Rock referred to as 
seto |Sanskrit: śvetah] at the end of the Edict VI.” It is also 
not altogether improbable that what is referred. to as Budbasa 
salile might have been actual image of the Buddha himself, 
though it is difficult to say whether. the figure represented the 
person of the Buddha, either asa divine being or as a Prince 
Siddhartha, or as an ascetic.™ — [t appears that because of the fact 
that the wooden images of the Buddha were very much in 
vogue in .the pre-ASokan era,™ the record under study distin- 


20 Ie is also doubtful whether Asoka knew agout all these 
elephant figures. 

21 However the difficulty of determining the proper .place of ti 
still exists to a great extent, 

22 See CI, op. cit p. 92 and n. For the elephant figures, 
engraved to represent the Buddha, sec Ibid., pp. 26 and 5o. 

23 CE, E. B. Havel, Indian Sculpture and Paintings (and edition), 
Pp: 94 and 97. : 

:24 Hiuen-Isiang tells us, more than once, how Udayana, the king 

of Kausambi gor an image of the Tathagata carved out of sandal wood. 
(See Buddhist Records of tbe Western World, tr translation from the Chinese 
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guishes the stone image from them by adding an adjective 
atamam | Sanskrit: Zśmař i}, ‘made of stone’. Again be- 
cause the Buddba-padas, or foot-prints of the Buddha, were 
worshipped much in the Mauryan age and they were also con. . 
sidered to represent the Bhagavat, 25 the author of the last sentence 
appears to have used purposely the world salile in preference to 
patima, to have a clearer distinction of the bodily form from the 
symbolic foot-prints. It may be observed that the words like 
vigraba and mérti, both synonyms of Sarira are often used to 
denote the representations of deities in their bodily forms. It is 
interesting to note that our inscription not only shows us the 
body of the doctrine (dhammakaya) of the Buddha but also 
` suggests the existence of the body of stone too for the Blessed 
One.?* If this explanation of ours holds good, this inscription 
may well be of unique importance for the history of Indian art 
as it sheds welcome light on the existence of the image of the 


Buddha during the time of Asoka. 


of Hiuen-Tsiang, by S. Beal, vol. I, pp. xx, 235-36; vol. H, pp. 4 
and 322). 

25 See Cunningham, The Stupa of Barbut, pp. 11, 27, 90, 135-36 
and Pl. XIV, XVI, LIV; Hiuen-Tsiang also speaks of A Solia's daily 
practice of worshipping the Buddha's foot-prints on the stone, (sec 
R. K, Mukerji, Asoka, p. 60), 

26 Cf. The Milindapafba edited by V. Trenckner (1928), n. 73. 
Unfortunately, however, as Nagasena teaches, now the Blessed One is no 
longer visible except in dbamma-kaya. 
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TEXT: 
Lo. ee ewe we 5.0... [piye] b 
(IA)u* 

1838 wo ius owes axe De nw (M) [sa] dae 
3. s. s . à *(HII) [na] cha badharh palakamte 
4 (IV) . . . . . . "cha palakathte (V) etena 
. 5 fathtale] . . . . . . . . /"misarhdeva kata 
6 (VI) palakame[s]] . . . . (VI) . . . et 


n[e]va chakye papotave khudakena pi 
7 palakamaminena vipule pi svage chakye aladhetave (VIII) 
etaye athaye 
8 iyarn savane khudaka cha udala cha palakamamtü ari 
pi cha jánamtü | 
9 chilathitike cha palakamo hotü (IX) iyam cha athe 
vadhisati vipulath pi cha 
10 vadhisati diyadhiyarh avaladhiya vadhisati (X) esa 
sàvane vivuthena 
11 duve sapathna  latisati (XI) ammam cha — Budhasa 
salile alodhe tioc* 


S. SANKARANARAYANAN 


1 From the rock and impressions. 
2 ye is quite visible on the rock, The full expression can be restored 
as Devanampiyesha, which Dr. Hultzsch has corrected into *piyasba. 
3 Seeabove p. 219 
4 This can be restored as sadbikani adhatiyani savacbbalani am 
spasakhe sumi. . 
5 his lost portion may be restored as savacbbale sadhike am sumi 
bakam!sagbe upete badbam, following both Sahasrám and the Rüpnath 
copies. l 
'" 6 In Sahasrám Edict this part reads as: etena arrtalena Jambudipasi 
avamisam-deva sathta munisa. 
7 Read palakamasa esa phale and restore no biyam mahata. 
' 8 The end of the record is denoted by a ma-like sign in horizontal 
position. This isd sign of mangala and it may be compared with the 
similar ones on the margins of the Separate Edicts on the Jaugada Rock, 


Some Unidentified Rare Sculptures from 
Ahicchatra 


(Now in the National Museum, New Delhi) 


In the course of a systematic excavation of the terraced Siva 
temple at Abicchatra were discovered, along with numerous 
other finds, several large terracotta plaques depicting scenes from 
Hindu mythology.  Abicchatra, which is situated in the 
Bareilly district of Uttar Pradesh, was the capital of the ancient 
Kurn-Páficála country. These finds have already been described 
in detail under the caption *"Terracottas from Abicchatra’’ in 
Ancient India No. 4, the annual bulletin of the Archaeological 


Survey of India. 


Manu Vaivasvata's Ascent to Heaven on the back 


of Earth-Mare. 


One of these terracotta plaques, measuring 2ft. 2 inches square, 
exhibits within a beaded panel a most remarkable scene the like 
of which has nowhere else been found in India so far. It shows 
f majestic figure riding a thybrid creature whose upper half is 
formed by a well-dressed young woman while che lower half is 
the hind part of a nicely caparisoned mare. The composite 
mount, half woman and half mare, is Aying above the peaks of 
a mountain whose bleakness is pady relieved by a tall tree 
growing at the lower left corner. 

The woman has on her head an elaboraze trefoil Se 
decorated with a crescent-shaped crest in the centre. Her hair 
is arranged in curly masses falling over the temples. She wears 
a round jewel on the forehead, large ear-rings, a close-fitting 
torque studded with rectangular plaques and a single-stranded 
pearl-necklace (ekāvalī) on her breast. A long pearl-string ` 
encompasses the whole breadth of forehead in a concave curve 
and lends additional charm to the headgear. Other ornaments 
adorning her person include armlets (key#rus), bracelets (dola-- 
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valaya) and finger rings. A long folded scarf descends down 
` her right shoulder and extends upto the border of the plaque 
above the tree. The other end of the scarf is seen fluttering 
behind the left elbow of the rider. The back of the equine half 
of the composite mount is provided with a fine cover (paryana- 
patta) and a broad side-girth (kaksa-bandha) embossed with a 
medallion encompassing her flanks. The rapid movement of the 
mare over the mountainous terrain is vigorously shown by the 
artist. The calm, composed and feelingful facial expression and 
the amorous tri-pataka pose (mudra) of the right hand, her left 
arm thrown round the male in partial embrace—all indicate her 
intense love for the royal rider. Being overwhelmed by the 
consuming passion she has closed her eyes to tide over the mental 
crisis. - 

Turning to the royal personage we find that he is majestically 
seated astride the strange female-busted mare. His head is. 
crowned with a high tiara (muakuta) resplendent with a large 
hatched jewel as well as a kirtti-mukba emitting pearl-strings 
(mukta-jala) from the corners of its mouth. His ears arc 
bedecked with plaque-studded double ring-pendents, Across 
his chest stretches a diagonally cross-shaped channavira, a sort 
of protective covering supposed to possess magical powers, 
which was worn by warriors. He also wears armlets (keyiiras) 
and bracelets on his arnis and a ring on the right small ring. 
In the upper part of his body he is donning a short belted 
tunic with half sleeves covering only the upper arms. On the 
lower body he is wearing knicker-like half trousers. — His half 
trousers and the welt (bati-bandba) are corrugated and appear to 
be composed of coarse fibres like those of munja grass or hemp 
(fana). The raiments of these stuffs were regarded holy and worn 
on ceremonial occasions like tonsure, sacred thread ceremony, 
wedding and the like. With the tip of the thumb and the next 
two fingers of his right hand he is amorously touching the chin 
of the lady as if trying to cheer up her drooping spirits, In his 
left hand he is holding a big bow, symbolic of his belonging to 
the warrior class (ksatriya). The most fascinating feature of 
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the male is the consolatory gesture of bis rj;ht hand and the 
pleasant sympathetic smile on his lips. In the upper right cor- 
ner ofthe plaque a flying Vidyadbara with a garland in his 
hands hovers above the royal personag- as though awaiting the 
right moment to pay his homage with ihe flowery gift. 

This is the content of the unique terracotta plaque under 
review and we have to interpret it in the light of the data given 
above and: to find out the corresponding mythical story where 
they ail can be fitted. 

In the Archaeological Bulletin, Ancient India No. 4, this 
plaque along with numerous other terracottas from Abicchatra 
has been described in detail under the general heading ‘Terra- 
cottas from Abicchatra’, There this mythical composition 
has been interpreted as Kinnara-Mithuna, meaning a pair of 
centaur-like hybrid creatures, which often figure in ancient 
Indian literature. In support of this explanation a few lines 
from Bina Bhatta’s Kadambari (A. D. 7th cent.) have been cited. 
It has been said chat in this book at one place Kinnara-Mithuna 
are described as being pursued by prince Candrapida and then 
disappearing on the hill-top — (acala-turiga-sibbaram-áruroba). 
This plaque is now exhibited in the National Museum, New 
Delhi, and the new label affixed to it describes the scene as 
Vikrama and Urvasi. This identification appears to be equally 
arbitrary and unconvincing. The interpreter seems to have 
missed the real spirit of this remarkable piece of sculpture. 

I offer an entirely different indentification for this art object 
which is as follows: 


While looking through Satapatba Biabrisua in search of some 
other references l casually came across a passage which strikingly 
reminded me of the terracotta plaque under review. The passage 
| in question reads— 

aaa cuf aa- € al 2 yal g-ga 
assem: ofa: uA -Aaa fuper fu uro andafa aa’ 
fa à : 
Translation (by J. Eggeling) 


- 
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‘Thou (Earth) are Manu’s Mare, for, having become a mare, 
she (Earth) indeed, carried Manu, and he is her lord, Prajapat? 
(Satapatha Er., XIV, 1, 3, 25) 

Commenting on this passage the learned commentator, Hari- 
svamin, explains it more explicitly and refers to an old akbyayika .. 
(episode) which described in detail Manu’s ride on Earth-Mare. 
This commentary tuns as below: 

, U MERET sea RAA avfeegeae-aare Te 
ada | gu ag et ofret ‘sear ea ya Ag IARR, ‘sale’ 
seati “a: afa? "mens gfe: qaa arag, ‘wae’ waa 
agar masr afa afireafirnetaa aaa faga Siarada "Bri 
ara? wee swat ‘wa saz” gadaa i 
Translation — 

“In the course of € this particular ceremony, thc 
ritual of solemnly touching the earth and inaudibly whispering ` 
the incantation was extraordinarily auspicious and béncficial to - 
the performer (Yajamánz) In times gone by this Earth con- 
verted herself into mare and carried her lord Manu Vaivasvata 
(to heaven), because he (Manu) was her husband etc.” 

Again in the Visnudbarmottara Purana there occurs the 
following description — 

Jaaa agn Fa ur fafwar gå ı 

a g mem BW us-freare-atrfiea x 

qq wit amaa wand fu^ wat | 

Aa: TAIRA SANT GAIA di 

aa aee ad crea fie aera) ETA 4 
Translation — 

*Vaivasvata Manu was the founder of Ayodhya city. After 
having ruled over this earth for an immense period, he placed 
the yoke of the kingdom on the able shoulders of his son 
Iksvaku and himself ascended heaven in the same corporcal 
frame in which he had lived on this earth. Having established 
his seat high above in heaven (Svarga) he is eternally guiding the 
destinies of the three lokas, because he is the presiding Manu 
of the current Manvantara (a period of 71 Mabayugas equivalent 


to 306,720,000 earthly years), 
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These two extracts, one from the Satapatha Brabmana and 
the other from Visnudbarmottara Purina, read together, clearly 
show that the scene depicted on the terracotta plaque under 
reference (Plate I) illustrates the ascent of Manu Vaivasvata 
to heaven seated on the back of Earth-Mare. As described 
-in the text referred to above he is being transported to heaven 
. Sa-Sarira, that is in the same corporeal frame in which he 
reigned on this earth for an immense period. Being the ruling 
Manu, he is to guide the destinies of the three worlds for the 
full span of the current Manvantara. In the pictorial represen- 
tation his mount, the Earth-Mare, has just emerged from the 
maze of the mountain range and is at the point of jumping 
into che aerial region where a flying Vidyadbara is already 
hovering above with a garland to pay homage to the deified 
Prajapati. 

The Visnudbarmottara Purana enjoins that the current 
Manu (that is Vaivasvata) ‘should be portrayed bedecked with 
all regal symbols and insignia, but the future Manu (Sàvarni) 
should be shown shorn of all such paraphernalia. 

| qd ay: Bal UsTTUTTA: | 
wfaexeg an Bras aaya: u 
(Visnudb, Pu. lll, 70, 2) 

In the scene depicted on the plaque we see that the royal 
rider wears a bejewelled crown, ear-pendents, a channavira 
on the chest, armlets (keyäras) bracelets (kankanas) and finger- 
rings, and in his left hand holds a bow—all of which bear 
testimony to his being an illustrious royal personage. 

In the Rgveda Manu is mentioned in association with the 
sages of remote antiquity and is repeatedly called Father Manu. 
Tracing his lineage we find that his great grandfather Marici 
was one of the seven mind-born sons of Brahma, the Creator. 
From Marici was born KaSyapa, from Ka$yapa sprang Vivasvat 
and from Vivasvat was born Manu. Hence he was called Manu 
Vaivasvata. He was the father of mankind and founder of 
the solar and lunar. dynasties of the Ksatriya kings. As such he 
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was naturally the founder of the social and moral order on 
this earth, as the first ruler of men and also as a Rsi (seer) 
to whom certain hymns of the Vedas were revealed. He was 
also the inventor of sacrificial rules (Sraddba-deva) and the 
propounder of legal codes (Manavadbarma-fastra). ‘Tradition 
records that it was Manu Vaivasvata who first introduced fire 
worship and the performance of Sraddbas among men. That 
Manu wasa sublime personality and was held in high esteem 
even in early Vedic times is well attested by the common adage 
founs! in the Vedic literature, viz., “Whatever Manu said is all 
medicine (yad yad Manu-ravadat tattadeva bhesajam)’. It was 
a common belief of the people from the earliest times that 
Manu's legal code (Dbarma-fastra) was most wholesome for 
establishing moral order and righteousness in this world. 

Manu was the first king of the Solar Line who founded 
Ayodhya on the river Sarayü as his capital. He had several 
sons of whom Iksvaku was the eldest. The names of his other 
sons, as found in various Puranas and Epics with slight varia- 
tions, are: Nabhaga, Dhrsta, Saryati, Narisyanta, Pramsu, 
Katüsa, Prsadhra, Priyavrata and Sudyumna. 

In the light of the foregoing account it will be clear that 
the scene depicted on this plaque is neither Kinnara-Mitbuna 
as explained in Ancient India No. 4 (p. 170) nor Vikrama 
and Urvagi as given in the label affixed to itin the National 
Museum, New Delhi. It is definitely not the former because in 
that case both the male and the female should exhibit 
Kinnara-like | features. Kinnaras are generally hybrid creatures, 
partly human and partly avian or equine in physical form. 
In the scene under review though the female, whose lower 
part is equine, can be construed as Kinnari (centauress), the 
royal rider, who is entirely human in form, can by no stretch 
of imagination be interpreted asa kinnara. Moreover homage 
by a garland-bearing Vidyadbara toa Kinnara-mitbuna would 
be out of place and a misfit in this context. This honour, 
however, was offered only to gods, semi-divine beings and to 


deified heroes. 
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Nor can this scene be interpreted as Vikrama and Urvaii. 
In the whole range of Puranic and the epic literature there is 
nowhere a text mentioning Purüravas riding Urvagi transformed 
into this hybrid form. Moreover Purüravas was after all a 
mortal king in the Lunar Line who fell a victim to the wiles of 
a nymph and thereby betrayed frailties of human passion. He 
never attained the divine status like his grandfather Manu 
who ascended Svarga bodily and from there continues to control 
the destinies cf the three worlds for one Manvantara. Therefore 
a frail human like Purüravas could not deserve the honour of 
being attended upon by a garland-bearing Vidyadbara in the sky. 

As against this we have tbe clearest reference in the 
Satapatba Brabmana and the Visnudbarmottara Purana to Manu 
Vaivasvata's ascent to beaven in corporeal form on the back 
of the Earth-Mare. It leaves not the slightest doubt about 
the identity of the scene. Another point worth noting 
is that poses of right hand of both the figures, viz., Manu 
and his mount, are identical, The right hand of both 
the figures shows the ringfinger (anamika) doubled and the 
other four fingers including thumb stretched out. This pose, 
known as tri-patéka mudra is expressive of intense love which 
the couple obviously bear to each other, The face of the 
female, with eyes closed due to intense feelings, is indicative af 
sadness, which was but natural when her lord was departing to 
heaven. In order to console her beloved lady Manu is fondly 
touching her chin with che thumb and the two fingers next to it. 
Manu is barefooted presumably due to the fact that a man 
entering Svarga in corporeal. frime should not carry with him 
anything unclean like the footwear. 

The plaque therefore shows without doubt the majestic 
figure of Manu Vaivasvata, the great Prajapati, the progenitor 
of mankind, ascending heaven seated astride on the back of the 
Earth Goddess who has temporarily assumed the hybrid form of 
half woman and half mare as alluded to in the Satapatha Brab- 
mana. lc was the fittest sculpture to be put up in the famous 
Siva temple at Zbiccbatrá along with other sculptures depict- 
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ing Siva’s exploits and events eonnected with the cult of the 
great god. Being father of mankind, the seer of the Vedic 
hymns and the first expounder of the moral code he fully deser- 
ved the honour of being enshrined in a niche in this famous 
‘temple... This honour, however, could not be bestowed either 
on Kinnara-Mitbuna or on Vikrama and Urvasi. The plaque 
bearing the scene of Manu Vaivasvata’s flight to heaven in 
human form (sa-Sarira-suargárobana) is therefore a rare artistic 
gem, the only one of its kind in India, and therefore all the 
more precious and a priceless possession. 

Manu was regarded as an ideal saint-king by the scions of 
the Solar and che Lunar dynasties. The great kings like 
[ksviku, Mandhaeca, Nahusa, Yayati, Samvarana, Kuru etc. 
faithfully followed the Manava DharmaSastra in their private and 
public lives. Ašoka was no exception to this tule when he set 
upon himself the noble task of accomplishing Dharma-vijaya. By 
adopting this course he was simply emulating the examples of 
the great Kings of antiquity. Dharma vijaya (conquest through 
righteousness) was an old institution founded by this greatest 
law-giver of all time (Manu). 

It is possible that the name of this illustrious saint-king 
travelled westward in remote antiquity afd was adopted by the 
kings of other countries. The names like Menes, the founder 
of the Dynastic rule in Egypt (B. C. 3400), Minos, the founder 
of the Minoan culture in Crete (B. C. 3400) etc. could possibly 
be the corrupted forms of the name of the Indian law-giver. 
This sculpture belongs to the early Gupta period (5th cent. A.D.) 
and shows the sort of conception the people of that age (some 
1500 years back) had of the form of Manu, 


Siva Groaning Under the Sin of Brabmabatya (Brabmanicide) 


Place II 
Another terracotta plaque from Abicchatra (No. 302) also 
shows in alto relievo the Kapalika form of Siva. With his wide 
open cyes he is staring blankly and is apparently shown stagger- 
ing (under the crushing weight of the huge python-like monster 
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clinging to his neck. Matted wavy hair fall loosely on his shoul- 
ders. He wears a single threaded bead on the chest and a short 
loincloth (kaupīna) extends down to the knees. The right hand in 
which he held the skull-bowl (Rapala) is broken but the left one 

, carrying a long bone for his staves as prescribed in the Dharma- 
sūtras is intact. The long python-like object clinging to his 
neck and descending down his shoulders on either side is 
the Brabmahatya, the great sin he committed by cutting off 
the fifth head of Brahma. In the description given in the 
Archaeological Bulletin, Ancient India No. 4, this object has 
been identified as ‘a rolled scarf of gadrooned folds with forked 
ends etc.’ 

Why did Siva commit this major sin of Brabmabatya for 
which be had to expiate by the severe penance of Kapalikavrata 
for twelve years. All the Puranas unanimously declare that he 
cut off the fifth head of Brahma which was haughty and 
arrogant, but the circumstances under which Siva was provoked 
to commit this sin slightly differ in each case. 

Tbe Kürma Purana says that once in an assembly of the gods 
Brahma declared himself as the greatest of all gods, though the 
Vedas and the Puranas extolled Siva as the greatest of all. To 
justify che greatness of Siva a' huge fiery column (viskam- 
bba) also appeared in the sky. At this Brahma’s fifth head flew 
into rage and began to emit flames. Brahma asked Siva to 
admit his superiority and take refuge with him. Thereupon 
Siva sene forch Kala Bhairava to cut off Brahma’s fifth head 
which uttered chose haughty and insolent words. 

The Padma Purana relates that once gods complained to Siva 
that Bralhma’s fifth head had swallowed all their prowess and 
valour and thereby reudered them imbecile and impotent. They 
prayed to him to come to their rescue. Moved by their prayer 
Siva went to Brahma’s abode (Brabma-loka) but the latter 
did not take notice of his arrival. Thereupon Siva cut off his 
fifth head with the nail of his left toe. Siva held Brahmi's 
severed head in his hand but repented of his action. 
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The Brhan Naradiya Purana narrates. that once Siva went 
to see Brahma, the Pitámaba, saluted him and sat before him 
to hear the chanting of the Vedas with his four heads, 
and Siva was much pleased to hear them. Then there — arose 
the fifth head of Brahma which showed insolence to Siva who 
sctaped off that head with his finger nail. That head stuck 
to Siva’s hand so firmly that Siva could not shake it off though 
he made violent efforts to do that. 


In the Matsya Purana Siva narrates to Parvati—"O Parvati ! 
in times by gone Brahma had a fifth head that blazed into 
radiance. That head insolently said to me, ‘I know thy birth,O 
Siva’. Threupon ablaze with rage I scraped off that head wich 
the nail of my left thumb.” 


. The Varaba Purana states that once Brahma called Siva by 
the abusive name ‘kapdlin’. The latter flew into rage by the 
disgrace and cut off the fifth head of Brahma. That severed 
head of Brahma stuck to the hand of Siva. 

According to the Bhagavata Purana Siva cut off the fifth 
head of Brahma not because it reviled him, but because Brahma, 
smitten by passion, tan after his own daughter and thereby 
committed the sin of incest. , 

Now because Siva committed the major sin of killing Drahma, 
the great Prajapati, the foremost among those who knew Brahman, 
(therefore a Brahmana ) became possessed by Brahmabatya 
(Brahmanicide). In the Karma Purana, Brabmabatya is conceiv- 
ed as an unmatried young woman (kanyd) of terrible form with 

‘fangs protruding from the mouth, and encircled by a blazing 
halo. i: 
saa sr wat semi fe | 
| Sea eaT SATATATAT- DIST, |l 
aag mai feeat OW wfueqfu oi 
aaa oaran apy fau u 


ana ni-a wT GPS, | l 
( siga ) 
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In the Mababbarata she is said to have seized Indra by the 
neck and stuck to it tenaciously. 
at fafrawary’ g I TET HELIA | 
aW THE VAR" GAAT SITE N 
a fe afte ager merger A | 
afarar AARAA Sareea li 
(Maha. Bh., Santi., 288, 17-18) 
The Brban Naradiya Purana describes Brabmabatya as a 
‘horrible old hag emitting revolting stench and cunning after 
Siva with lolling tongue. 
UIT TCA SAT AAMT ACTS | 
afar gta még sga u 
TAA BA AIT AT TAM TAAL 
(Uttara-khanda, 29, 22) 
At Siva's request Brafima prescribed to him twelve years’ 
observance of bapalika-vrata (the life of the sinner who begs his 
food in the skull of the person whom he has killed), This 
coutse of life is laid down in the Apastamba and other Dharma- 
sūtras as well as in some Puranas. 
wp spur Rai aukai ar aAa sitar gare: sinmi- 
maa sea fV Far maa: wafaa- akie ii 


(4p. Dharma.) 
AGE pRa pÈ SAT Web Md 
Jaa-a Aga ser wafa, N 
uae R ur QT RENAA TTT | 
ENAN: AZ AEA TTT: | 
quí g greg av aaea sanefs d 
f (Karma Purana) 
During his observance of the kāpālika-urata Siva roamed 
about for twelve years begging on his way. In one hand he carried 
the skull of Brahma for begging bowl and in the other the 
kbatoanga (the long leg-bone) for his staves. All this time 
he made his abode in the cemeteries outside habjtable places 
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and never lived ina town or village. The course of conduct 
followed by Siva was exactly in conformity with the one 
prescribed in the Dharmasitra for the killer of a bhrina 
(Brabmana). The Padma Purána says that in consequence of 
this sin, Siva’s complexion turned black and his body began to 
emit foul smell and his ornaments were transformed into 
those of iron. 

ATEUMTARTS HUT ANAT ay | 

maraa Fae deans a N 


* 


(Padma Pu., V, 14) 


Siva as a Roving Kapalika 
( Plate Ill ) 


In plaque No. 301 Bhairava is rapidly moving to right. 
With his complexion changed black, his body emitting foul 
smell and his ornaments—a pendent on chest, a string of small 
bells worn diagonally across the body like the sacred thread 
(Ainkini jala) and the bracelets—all turned into iron, he finds 
himself in a miserable plight and invokes the aid of Visnu. The 
latter tells him that since he has committed the greatest of the 
sins, viz., Brabmabatyá, he is being hotly pursued by her in 
the form of a terrible old hag with lolling tongue. Visnu 
further advises Siva to be always on the move from place to 
place for twelve years so that she may not overtake and seize 
him by the neck. 

As stated above, Brabmabatya has been described variously. 
In the Briban-Naradiya Purāņa she is depicted as a terrible 
foul-smelling old hag running after the sinner with folling 
tongue. Inthe Karma Purana she is conceived asa young 
virgin (kanya) of terrible aspect with fangs protruding from the 
corners of her mouth, and elsewhere she is said to have seized 
Indra by the neck in consequence of his having slain Vrtra and 
Vi$varüpa, the two sons of Tvastri. The Apastamba Dharmasitra 
enjoins that the sinner should have for his upper garment the 
skin of a dog or ass with the hairy side appearing outside. 
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In Plate Il the kapalin form of Siva is groaning under the 
` weight of Brabmahatya. In appearance she is like a huge 
python-like monster (ajagara) that has clung to Siva's neck from 
the middle of its body descending down on either side up to the 
ankles where it is shown bifurcated at the termini. The body 
of the monster is marked by horizontal scales. The scaly body 
and the forked termini show that the form of Brabmabatya con- 
ceived here is that of a huge python-like monster having a head 
at either end. Perhaps the double-headed monster was purposely 
intended to convey the idea that Siva was groaning under the 
double weight of two Brabmabatyas, one of Brahma and . the 
other of Visvaksena. 


Bhairava Carrying the Dead Body of Visvaksena 
(Plate IV) . 

The terracotta plaque No. 300 (Plate IV) shows four-armed 
Bhairava carrying the dead body of a bull on his shoulders. In 
his back right hand he is wielding the trident while his front 
left hand holds the khatuanga (the long atm bone with shoulder 
blade attached to it). With the remaining two hands he is 
supporting the dead body of the bull swung on his shoulders. 
His facial expression is terror-striking, eye-balls rolling, brows 
knitted and the forehead wrinkled with the third eye in the 
centre. He wears a torque in the neck, bracelets and armlets on 
the arms and anklets and a short kaupina as an under-garment, 
A large cobra encircles his body in the form of the sacred thread, 
its head being visible under the elbow of his left forearm. With 
the dead load of the animal corpse weighing heavily on his 
shoulders he is hurriedly striding to right. 

In the course of his twelve years’ begging vow ( kapalika 
vrata) as a penance for expiating the sin of Brabmabatya 
(cutting off Brahma's fifth head) Siva wanders all over the 
earth and bathes at famous tirthas (sacred places) and in the 
ocean. At every ftirtha he tries to get rid of the kapāla 
(Brahmàa's skull) but it does not leave his hand. Siva next 
visits Visnu-loka (Visnu's Abode) and when he tries to enter 
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Visnu’s mansion for the interview he is prevented by Visva- 
ksena, the door-keeper, who is himself like Visnu four-armed. 
Siva strikes him down with trident and taking his body on his 
shoulders goes into the presence of Visnu and asks for alms. By 
striking down Visvaksena Siva commits another Brabmabatya. 
Visnu advises Siva to go to Kasi for the absolution of his sin. 
Thereupon Bhairava wends his way to Varanasi with the body of 
Visvaksena weighing heavy on his shoulders. Now he was groan- 
ing under the weight of two Brahmabatyas, one for cutting off 
the fifth head of Brahma and the other for killing Visvaksena. 

In the, Lirga-Purana it is stated that Siva was stricken with 
two Brabmabatyas—one for cutting off Brahma’s fifth head for 
the expiation of which Siva carried Brahma’s skull as begging 
„bowl for twelve years. The second Brabmabatya resulted from 
. Siva’s killing Visnu. For the expiation of this sin he had to 
carry the dead body .of Visnu. on his shoulders for a similar 
period, ^ 
fred qd ENTRÉ TET TTL | 
fregit: seat’ Aa fran: qune: d 

l (Linga Purana, p. 151) 

It may be pointed out here that the dead bull on Siva's 
shoulders is che corpse of Visvaksena. Visvaksena is only another 
name of Visnu. In Karnaparva of che Mababbarata in the context 
of fight between Siva and Tripura it is said that various gods 
served Mahadeva in different capacities. For example, Visnu 
became the point of his arrow, Agni the barb, Yama its feathers 
and Brahma his charioteer etc. In one of the representations of 
Tripuramürti T. N, Gopinatha Rao says: ‘Below the mukula 
there should be standing a. white bull. This bull is Visnu 
who got down from the arrow (of Mahadeva) temporarily to 
steady the chariot which was giving way under the feet of Siva, 
and after steadying the chariot Visnu returned to the arrow 
(Hindu Iconography, p. 170).” Here Visnu has been given the 
form of a bull, It is therefore reasonable to think that the bull 
which Siva is carrying on his shoulders is none else but the dead 
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body of Visvaksena whom Siva had fatally smitten with his 
trident. 

It is stated in the Kétma-Purana that at the end of twelve 
years’ begging vow (kāpālika vrata) when Siva entered the 
sacred region of Kasi the Brabmabatya gave out a loud shriek of 
agony and plunged into the nether world of Patala. 

save fed omen water i i 
wage GST F arava SUY gefa N 
(Karma. Purana) 

In the Brban Naradiya Purana this region where Brabmahatya 
left Siva has been called Avimukta, which previously belonged 
to Visnu. It is, however, now known as Kapala-Mocana 
Tirtha and is associated with Siva. Being absolved of the sin of 
Brabmabatya Siva gave to Visnu the corpse of Visvaksena and 
raised it back to life. After that Siva became once again the 
pure Mahadeva and returned to his permanent abode at Kailasa. 

Here may be cited a few more notable examples of Brabma- 
batyà encountered in ancient Indian literature. 

` The Skanda-Purina mentions that in consequence of Ráma's 
killing Ravana and Kumbhakarna, both sons of Pulastya sage, and 
therefore Brahmanas, Rama became possessed of Brabmabatya. 
To get rid of this sin he set up Ramandatha Sivalaya (Ramanátha 
Siva Temple) at Gandhamádana mountain and Rāmeśvara Lin gam 
at Setubandba. The Visnu Purana relates that Indra was 
afflicted by Brabmahatyaé because he had slain two sons of 
Tvastri and as a penance for it he lived for many years in the 
stalk of a lotus in Manasa Lake. 

The Skanda Purana also alludes to the story how Baladeva, 
the elder brother of Krsna, killed Sita Loma-harsana in Raivata 
forest for which he undertook twelve years’ pilgrimage. He 
also killed a Raksasa named Balva and asa penance for it he 
took bath in Laksmanahrada at Gandhamadana mountain. 


` K. N. SASTRI 


The Later Mauryas in Indian History 


Ít is well known to the students of ancient Indian history 
that the mighty , Mauryan empire of Magadba founded by 
Candragupta disintegrated after the death of that illustrious 
and saintly kiag Asoka (272 to 232 B.C.) and that the 
post-ASokan age is a dark one in Indian history. We learn from 
the epigraphic and literary evidence that ASoka had at least 
four sons named Tivara, Mahendra, Kunala and Jalauka while 
the Puranas show that Brihadratha was the last king of this 
imperial Maurya dynasty. It is stated in Bana’s Harsacarita 
(6th century A.D.) that Brihadratha was assassinated by his 
general Pusyamitra of the Sunga family, This event is 
generally placed in about 187 B.C. After Brihadratha, we 
do not hear about any member of the Maurya dynasty for 
nearly five ot six hundred years, From about the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. onwards, a number of rulers claiming themselves as 
belonging to the Maurya dynasty have been brought to light 
by the discovery of the epigraphical records in the West-coast, 

Khandesh, Rajasthan and Mathura regions. The object of 
the present paper is to place before the scholars the available 
information regarding these later Mauryan rulers in Indian his- 
tory. 

The Mauryas of Konkan and West Coast 


(1) Swketavarman: He is known from a solitary stone 
inscription found at Vada to the north of Thana near Bombay 
but now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
The epigraph, which is very badly damaged, is written in the 
southern characters of about the 4th or 5th century A.D.* 
and refers to a king named Suketuvarman of the Maurya 
dynasty. He appears to have been ruling near about Thana 
during that period. 

1 Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 89-90. 

2 Bomb, Gaz,, vol, I, Part II, p. 14. 
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(2) and (3) Candravarman and Anirjitavarman: Two copper- 
plate grants? discovered in the Goa territory on the west- 
coast reveal the existence of two kings named Candravarman 
and Anirjitavarman who belonged to the Maurya dynasty. As 
both the grants are dated in the regnal years of the ruling 
kings, they cannot be equated with any known era. But. from 
the palaeographical point of view, they may be assigned to 
the 6th or 7th century A.D., the grant of Candravarman 
being slightly earlier than that of Anirjitvarman. Both these 
rulers, who assume the epithet of Maharaja in their records, 
are not known from any other source, The charter of Candra- 
varman records the donation, by the king, of some lands to the 
Mabàvibára situated in Sivapura which is identified with the 
village bearing the same name near Chandor in Goa. The 
grant of Anirjitavarman, registers certain gifts, made by the 
king, to a Brahmana named Hastyarya. [t is issued from a 
a place called Kumara-dvipa which appears to be located some- 
where in the Goa territory. These two records show that 
Candravarman and Anirjtvarman were ruling somewhere in 
the Goa territory about the 6th-7th century A.D. Though 
their mutual relationship is not known, they might have 
belonged to the same family of which Candravarman appears 
to be an earlier member. Ie is also not possible to say whether 
they had any relatiorship with the family of Suketuvarman 
referred to above. From the recent discovery of a few copper- 
plate inscriptions* of the rulers of the Bhoja dynasty, we learn 
that they also held sway in the Goa territory from about the 
4th to the 6th or 7th century A.D. In the present state of 
our knowledge, it is difficult to state whether the Mauryas and 
the Bhojas were ruling over the adjoining territories or whether 
one succeeded the other. In this connection, it may be pointed 
out that in the celebrated Aihole praSasti of the Western 


3 New, Ind, Ant., vol. IV, pp. 181-84; Ep. Ind., vol. XXXIIL pp. 


293-96. 
4 Ep, Ind, vol. XXXIII, pp, 61 ff. 
H 
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Calukya king PulakeSin II dated 634 A.D.,* the king’s father 
Kirtivarman I is referred to as a night of death to the Mauryas, 
and Pulakesin II is credited with success against the Mauryas 
who are stated to have been ruling in Konkana. It is possible 
that the Mauryas defeated by these Cálukyan kings belonged. 
to the line of Candravarman and Anirjitavarman, if not one or 
both of them.’ 


The Mauryas of the Mathura region 


(4) Dindiraja alias Karka: A fragmentary stone inscrip- 
tion? from Mathura city in Uttar Pradesh which, on palaco- 
graphical grounds, is referred to tbe latter half of the 7th 
century A.D., mentions four members of the Maurya dynasty 
viz.  Krsnaràja—in his family, Candragupta—his — son, 
Aryaraja and, probably his’ son, Dindiraja alias Karka. The 
last named ruler appears to have burnt the city of Kanyakubja 
(ie. Kanoj. The Maurya kings mentioned in this record 
seem to have held sway ‘over the south-western areas of Uttar 
Pradesh. The Jaina tradition represents king — Ya$ovarman 
(circa 728-53 A.D.) of Kanoj as a descendant of Candra- 
gupta Maurya. This may refer to YaSovarman’s relations 
with Karka-Dindiraja who, in all probability, was the grandson of 
a Maurya ruler named Candragupta. 


The Mauryas of the Rajasthan region 


(5) Dhavala -or Dhavalatman: An inscription’ from 
Kanaswa-in.the old; Kotah State of Rajasthan, ‘dated in the 
Milava year (i.e. Vikrama Samvat) 795 or 738. A.D., refers to 
the Brahmana ptince Sivagana as a feudatory of king Dhavala or 


5 Ibid., vol, Vl, pp. 4 ff. 
6 In the alternative, we may have to assume that the Mauryas who 
were defeated by the Calukyas were the descendants of Suketuvarman 
mentioned above. 
7 Ep.lnd., vol. XXXII, pp. 207 ff. 
8 Tripathi, History.of-Kananj, p. 164. 
9 Ind, Ant., vol. XIX, pp. 56 ff. 
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Dhavalatinan of the Maurya lineage. Dr. D. C. Sitcar has 
suggested, on grounds of palacographical resemblance and 
geographical proximity, that the Mauryas of the Mathura 
region mentioned above may be connected with the Maurya 
king Dhavala of the Kanaswa record.!" It has also been suggested 
that the Mauryas who are stated to have been deteated by the 
Tajika (i. e. Arab) army in the Navsari plates?! of the Gujarat 
Calukya chief Avanijanasraya Pulake$in, dated in the Kala. 
curi year 4 ,0 or 738 A.D., were poem these Mauryas of 


the Malwa- -Rajasthan region.?” 


(6) Dbavalappa: An inscription from Dabok (Dhod), 
about 8 miles to the zast of Udaipur in Rajasthan, mentions a 
Guhila chief Dhanika of Dhabagarta (i.e. modern Dhod) and 
his overlord P.M.P. Dhavalappa. The date of this record has 
been read differently. Thus Halder who edited it? read the 
date as 207 of Harsa era or 813 A;D. while, D. R. Bhandarkar 
first read as V.S. 807 or 750 A.D. but lateron .corrected it to 
407 of the Gupta era or 726 A.D. On the basis of this read- 
ing, Bhandarkar was inclined to identify Dhavalappa of this 
epigraph with the Maurya king Dhavalàtman of the Kanaswa 
inscription referred to above. Recently, however, Dr. Sircar 
has questioned the above readings of the date of the Dabok 
record and has suggested that the date is elearly V.S. Jor or 
: 644 A.D. ]f this view is accepted, then Dhavalappa cannot 
be identified with Dhavlàtman of the Kanaswa inscription of 
738 A.D., although the former also might have belonged to the 
Maurya lineage. Dhavalappa is a Kannada name and 
Dhavalatman appears to be its Sanskritised form adopted by 
a later member of the family.’ It is possible thar they were 


10 Ep, Ind., vol, XXXII, p. 210. 

11 Corp, Ins. Ind., vol. IV, pp. 137 f£, 
12 Ep. Ind., vol. XXXII, p. 210. 

13 Ibid., vol. XX, pp. 57 f£. 

14 List, No. 1371. 

15 Ep. lnd., vol. XXXV, pp. 100-01, 
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related to the Mauryas of the West Coast region and mighe 
have extended their suzerainty over Rajasthan which then formed 
part of Hatsa’s (606-47 A.D.) dominion. As pointed out 
by Dr. Sircar, the date of the Dabok record as read by him 
shows that Harsa must have lost parts of Rajasthan before 
his death in 647 A.D., though the Mauryas of Rajasthan 
must have owed allegiance to him before.!* 

(7) Durgagana: The Jhalrapatan (Jhalwar Dist. Rajas- 
than) inscription dated V.S. 746 or 689 A.D. mentions a 
Maurya ruler named Durgagana2 Since the inscription has 
not yet been published, no details about him are known. 

We learn from che bardic traditions of Mewar that Bappa, 
son of Guhila or Guhadatta, founder of the Guhila family, 
supplanted his uncle known as the Mori (i.e. Maurya) ruler of 
Chitor in whose service he was before.'* 


The Mauryas of Kbandesb 


(8) Govinda ot Govindaraja: A stone record? from Vaghli 
in the Khaudesh District, Maharastra State, dated Saka 991 or 
1069 A.D. refers to a Maurya chief Govinda or Govindaraja 
as a subordinate of the early Yadava king Seunacandra I. 
The epigraph mentions twenty princes or chiefs who were 
predecessors of Govindaraja, the earliest member being Kikata. 
It is also stated chat originally the capital of the Mauryas was 
at Valabhi in Surastea. 

We thus know that there were several rulers in different 
parts of the country who claimed themselves as belonging to 


16 Loc, cit. He also suggests that the Rastrakitta chicf. Nannappa 
mentioned in che Indragadh (Mandasaur Dist, Madhya Pradesh) inscrip- 
tion of 710 A.D. (Ep. lud. vol. XXXII, pp. 112 ff.) and king Loka of 
the Nargari (Tonk Dist., Rajasthan) inscription of 987 A.D. (Ep. Ind., 
vol. XXXIV, p. 79, note 2) possibly owed allegiance to these Mauryas 
of the Rajasthan region, 

17. lnd, Ant., vol. LVI, p. 213. 

18 H.C, Ray, Dyn, Hist, N. Ind., vol. 11, p. 1156. 

19 Ep. lnd., vol. lH, pp. 221 ff. 
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the Maurya dynasty. As already pointed out, it is not unlikely 
that some of these branches were related to each other. It has 
been suggested that some of these Mauryan rulers were 
probably thé descendants of the princely viceroys of the 
imperial Maurya dynasty of Magadha, although it is not 
possible to establish any regular connection with them in the 
present state of our knowledge. We know that Asoka 
appointed the princes of the royal blood as Viceroys in the 
outlying provinces of his vast empire to carry on the administra- 
tion, Four such — Viceroys ruling at Taxila, Ujjain, Tosali 
and Suvarnagiri are known from lithic records. The Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang (7th century A.D.) mentions a Maurya 
ruler of Magadha named Pürpavarman who is not known from 
any other source. "While some of the later Mauryan rulers 
enjoyed independent status, others were either semi-independent . 
or feudatories or even petty chiefs. Future discoveries may 
throw further light on these later Mauryas. 

G. S. Gat 


A New Study of Harsa-Pulakesin War 


The war between Hrsa and Pulakeśin has remained a 
controversial issue due to the lack of any substantial cvidence. 
Neither Hiuen Tsang nor inscriptions make any clear statement 
about the result of the war. Bana the contemporary historian 
is more or less totally silent about the war itself. The basis of 
divergent theories of the historians merely stand on the statement 
of Pulakéesin's own inscription, in which it is said that Harsa’s 
troops of clephants fell in the battle and he was seized with fear.” 
The extolment of this event was given by his successors as well 
as by the modern historians, To have a clear idea of everything 
it is worthwhile to mention here briefly the statements of the 
illustrious foreign traveller. 

Hiuen Tsang states that ‘the great king Siladitya at this 
time was invading east and west and countries far and near were 
giving allegiance to him, but Mo-ha.lacha (i. e. Maharastra) 
refused to become subject to him." At other place, in the “life 
of Hiuen Tsang” we see that “Harga boasting of his skill and 
invariable success of his generals filled with confidence, himself 
marched at the head of troops to contend with this prince (Pula- 
keSin IL), but he was unable to prevail or subjugate him.’ 

The above testimony plainly reflects that Harsa seems to 
have brought the whole of Northern India under him. The 
zeal of conquest encouraged him further - and like Samudragupta 
he wanted to become the Lord of entire Bharatavarsa. With 
this ambition he led an army to the Deccan and encountered his 
_ enemies. 

The date of Harsa’s conflict has also remained a subject 
of controversy. According to Smith Harsa’s war with Calukya 
king took place in A.D. 620.3 At the same time the above author 


1 Watters, Yuan Chwang, ll, p. 239. 
2 Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 147. 
3 Smith, V, A, Early History of India, p. 353. 
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says about the ruler of Valabhi and his dependencies, that Harsa 
conquered them later than A. D. 633, and before the visit of 
Hiuen Tsang in South India in A.D. 641:-42. Again the 
Chinese pilgrim clearly states that he went against the Calukyan 
. monarch, after subjugating the country from east to west? It 
is therefore highly probable that he attacked Valabhi, and 
soon after, he had to face a confederation, which might have 
been formed by these powers, (Valabhi, Datta II, PulakeSin 
and others) to stem Harsa’s rapid success in the field. So it can 
be presumed that the war took place near about A. D. 633. 
Fleet and Dr. R. K. Mookerji, on the authority of the date 
of the Hyderabad Grant, opined that this conflict took place 
some time before newmoon day of Bhadra in Saka 534 corres- 
ponding to August 2nd A. D. 612.5 The Hyderabad Grant of 
A. D. 612 brings to our notice that PulakeSin II acquired the 
‘title ParameSvara by *'defeating the hostile kings who had applied 
themselves (or a hostile king who had applied himself) to the 
contest of a hundred battles." But PulakeSin ascended the throne 
in A.D. 610-11 and Harga. in A. D. 606 and both of them had 
to cope with the several powerful enemies close to their capitals. 
The Calukya king could hardly have advanced to measuré his 
strength with the emperor of Kanauj before protecting his home 
province from the. menace of Appayika and Govinda and béfüre 
subduing the Kadambas and the Mauryas. — It is therefore, not 
improbable that PulakeSin II assumed the Imperial title of 
Parame$vara as a second name after having saved his homeland 
from enemies and restoring Calukya sovereignty in the territories 
of the disaffected neighbours.! On the other hand, the Grant 


4 lbid. p. 354." . 5 Watters, op. cit., p. 239. 

6 Fleet, Dynasties of tbe Kanarese Districts, p. 351. Mookerji, R. K,, 
“Harsa” p. 36, Vaidya, C, V., History of Mediaeval Hindu India, 1, 
p. 13. Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong. 1939, pp. 584 and 604, Chattopadhya, 
K. C. assigns it between 610-12 A.D, 

7 Fleet. Ibid., p. 351. 

8 Majumdar, R. C., The Calukyas Chapter 12, The Classical Age 
P. 235. 
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does not mention Harsavardhana by name. This had led Fleet 
to believe that the “title was acquired after his victory over 
Harsavardhana’’, but it will not be safe to conclude only from this 
piece of epigraphic evidence that PulakeSin defeated Harga earlier 
than A. D. 612. If the glorious achievement of PulakeSin, 
viz., the defeat of Harsa took place before A.D. 612, the earlier ins- 
criptions of the Calukya king would also have mentioned it. But as 
the case is that they do not even adumbrate the same. The title 
Parame$vara has, no doubt, been applied to Pulakesin 1l in 
the Hyderabad Grant of A.D. 612, but every student 
knows that the royal epithets did not usually correspond to their 
status. Furthermore, that che title Paramegvara had no 
‘connection whatsoever with the defeat of Harsa, is evident 
from the fact that Ravi Kirti, the composer of Aihole inscription, 
does not apply the appellation to his patron in his famous com- 
position. Besides the title ParameSvara was in common use in 
those days." Most probably it was assumed by PulakeSin II as 
referred to in the Hyderabad Grant of A.D. 612, after defeating 
some king or kings, during early parts of his career. 

As Hiuen Tsang states that Harsa proceeded against Pula- 
keSin Il, after subjugating the east and west, it is probable that 
this conflict took place some time after A. D. 627. 

The campaign can be further pushed after about A. D. 630 
on the evidence of the Lohanera plate inscription of Pulakesin II 
issued in that year. It describes his valour and exploits,’ but 
he is altogether silent about the most notable achievement of 
PulakeSin—the defeat of Harsa. 

The upshot of the above discussion reveals that the war took 
place before A. D. 634, which is also the date of Aihole inscrip- 
tion, The fact that Datta Il (A. D. 629-41) gave protection 

9 Fleet, op, cit., p. 351. 

10 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Il, pp. 14, 214-18; J.B.B.R. 
AS X. p. 79. 
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against Harsa to the king of Valabhi, proves that the event 
took place in the early years of the above king (Datta II) and 
therefore, that must be near about A. D. 63 3 

The result of the war yet remains to be considered. Scholars 
like R. K. Mookerji,!? K. M. Panikkar? and R. S. Tripathi?* 
on the basis of Athole inscription contend that Harsa was 
defeated by PulakeSin II. But it seems difficult to accept the 
hypothesis on the following grounds: 

(a) PulakeSin’s own record—Aihole—merely says that 
«Harsa, whose lotus feet were arrayed with the rays of the 
jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories, of prosperous un- 
measured might, through him had his happiness (Harsa) melted 
away by fear when his troops of mighty elephants were slain in 
the battlefield.”25 The transaltion of this line conveys that 
Harsa lost elephants and incurred a tremendous loss in the 
battlefield. Excepting this, nowhere else we find anything 
‘eloquently said about the battle. The most hypothetical thing, 
therefore, would be to take Harsa to have secured safety after 
reconciling himself with humiliating defeat. 

(b) Another verse!® of the same inscription clearly states 
that PulakeSin checked the progress of Harga." It also does 
not throw any light on the issue of defeat. 

(c) The poet of Aihole inscription extolled the Calukya 
ruler Pulakesin Il to the highest mark. Even every small 
achievement has been elaborately described. If he had actually 
defeated Harsa, the Prafasti must have contained a reference 
to that event. 

12 Mookerji, R. K, Harsha p. 34. 

13 Panikkar, K. M, Shri Harsha of Kanauj, p. 24. . 

14 Tripathi, R. S. History of Kanauj, p. 108. 

15 Ep. Ind., vol. VI, p. 6, Verse 23. 

* Aparimita-vibhüti-sphita-sà manta-sénà-makutamani-may ükh-akkarán- 
ta-padaravindah I Yudhi patita-gaja(jé)ndr-anika-vibi bhatsa-bhüto-bhaya- 
vigalita-hars6 yéna cakaci Harsah”. 

16 Ibid., p. 6. Verse 24. 

17. “Adhikataram-arajat-savéna-téjo-mahimna-sikharibhic-ibha-varjy4 
(rjyo) var(sh)manà sparddhay-éva". 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1961 2 5 
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(d) Another interesting point is that the records of Datta Il . 
dated A. D. 629-41 make no reference to this achievement and 
Nausari Grant of one of his successors (Jayabhata III)** also does 
not refer to his victory over Harsa. 

(e) The description of Hiuen Tsang also does not denote 
that Harsa was defeated by the king of Maharastra.” 

(f) Ie is an interesting point that a great scholar like Bana, 
as already pointed out, is also silent about this great event. 

(g) The Pallavas were defeated in the hands of Pulakesin 
II, but near about A. D. 642, they after repeatedly defeating 
him, regained their lost territories from the Calukya kings.” 
Nowhere we find that Harsa ever tried to regain his power 
like the Pallavas. 

(h) Again if Harsa was really defeated by Pulakeéin, 
his vassals and subjugated kings would have raised their banners 
against him. But there are no evidences of that nature. 

(i) Pulakesin II was surrounded by several powerful enemies? 
therefore, he was not in such a position that he could challenge a 
great king like Harsa who had subjugated nearly the whole 
of northern India and defeated a powerful king like Sasanka. 


Conclusion 


After conquering the entire northern India, Harsa, gave his 
attention to the affairs of western and sourthern parts of the 
country, where small kingdoms of Valabhi, Lata and Malava 
were flourishing. ` Although these small kingdoms were indepen- 
dent, they attracted che attention of both Pulakesin Il and Harsa. 
Harsa might have thought that if they ‘become friendly 
or accept the suzerainty of PulakeSin II it would become 
a dangerous and formidable confederation. So he con- 


18 Ind. Anta XUI, pp. 77-79. : 

19 Watters, op. cit., ii., p. 239; Beal, op. cit., p. 147. 

20 Majumdar, R, C. op. cit., p. 240. 

21 lbid, pp. 235-37 and see also the Aihole inscription's verse 16. 
“the whole world was enveloped in the darkness that was enemies," 
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sidered the suppression of these petty powers to be a dire 
necessity. Due to the above contingency, Harsa probably led 
an expedition against the Valabhi ruler. As weak as was the 
Valabhi ruler —Dhruvasena, he had to take protection of 
. the Gurjara ruler Datta Il. It is also corroborated by the 
Nausari Grant of Jayabhata III that che Gurjara ruler Datta II 
“acquired fame by giving shelter (trana) to the Lord of Valabhi 
(Dhruvasena II) who had been overpowered by the Parame$vara 
Harsa."** The Gurjara ruler, however, was not so powerful 
to help the Valabhi king (Dhruvasena II) aginst Harsa. The 
natural conclusion can be drawn that after meeting together, 
these two powers sought the help of PulakeSin II. They formed 
a strong coalition and together faced the challenge of Harsa. 
According to the Aihole inscription the place of the battle was 
somewhere near the Vindhyas on the bank of Rewa (Narmada), 
whereafter having encamped they checked the progress of 
Harsa.? As earlier stated Harsa had to bear a heavy loss, 
which has been eloquently described in the PraSasti of PulakeSin, 
but the poet passed over the loss of his master. It seems 
very probable that both the parties were paralysed due to the 
destruction in the field. And forced by the calamitious circum- 
stances they reached at some sort of settlement. According to 
the treaty, Narmada, most probably, was taken as the demarcation 
boundary of these rulers. Possibly it seems to me that Pulakesin 
II transferred the suzerainty of Vanga, Aga, and Magadha 
to Harsa. These parts were claimed to have been under the 
suzerainty of his ( PulakeSin Ils ) predecessor. We find this 
direct testimony in the Mahakiica Pillar inscription of 
Mangalega that his predecessor ( Kirtivarman 1) defeated the 
tuleres of Vaga, Aga and Magadha etc. Again an indirect 
claim is found in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin I} chat his 


22 Majumdar, R, C. op. cit., p. 236. 
23 “Sa-saté yasya Révo(và)-vividha-pulina-$obh-àvandhya-Vindhya- 
dpakanth(ah),” and see footnote no, 17 for the remaining portion of the 
verse, i 


— 
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father Kirtivarman I destroyed the power of Mauryas. The 
. Mauryas ruled over Magadha, at that time as is stated by the 
Chinese piligrim. Harsa is again described in the Chinese 
records as the king of Magdha. The natural outcome of the 
‘above facts is that Harsa was the supreme master of Magadha 
without giving allegiancé to any other power. The Nalanda 
inscription also establishes his suzerainty over Magadha. 

The other powers, i. e. Làtas, Malavas, Gurjaras etc., 
accepted che suzerainty of PulakeSin II: as we know from the 
Aihole inscription. And it seems, Harsa also consented to it. 
The fate of Valabhi was decided by Harsa after he gave him 
his daughter in marriage. Valabhi, however, did not pay 
homage to PulakeSin II, because the Maitraka dynasty to which 
he belonged does not come in the list of Pulakesin’s feudatories 
in the Aihole inscription.” 


NISAR AHMAD 


` 


24 . Ep. Ind., lbid., p. 6 verse 22, “Pratāpa-ōpanatā yasya Lat Malava- 
Gürjjaráh dand-dpanata-Samanta charyyach ( à ) ryya iv-abhavan,” 

25 Some scholars believe that Malava was under the Valabhi ruler 
and so Valabhi has been taken in the Aihole inscription as the Málavas. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, . points out that the Maitrakas cannot in 
any way be taken as Malayas, even if they ruled. over it, See Tbe, 

` Classical Age, p. 237. 


On the Reign.of Vijayasena 


The internal revolt of a number of feudatory chiefs ( milit = 
ananta-Samanta-cakra) against Máahipála II of the Pala dynasty 
in the third quarter of the eleventh century constitutes a striking 
phenomenon in the early medieval history of Bengal, inasmuch 
as the dynasty had been ushered into existence more than 
three hundred years ago by the voice of the Samantas and by a 
show of popular election. The cause of the rising is pretty well 
known: the Pala king had imprisoned his two brothers, Siirapila 
and Rāmapāla, the latter of whom used to enjoy enormous popu- 
larity in che kingdom. Normally we are accustomed to believe 
that it was a revolt of the Kaivartas of Varendri (North Bengal), 
but the Ramacarita of Sandhyakara-Nandi, which is practically 
the sole source of our- information on this episode, is silent 

"over what part, if any at all, the Kaivartas or their leader Divya 

.(Divvoka) played during this revolt. All chat we know is chat 
Divya was “añ (officer) sharing royal fortune who rose to a high 
position” (RC, I. 38), and that it was the Kaivarta king (kaivarta 
nrp4) who eventually killed (batuz) the chief of kings (nrpati 
Srestham), Mahipala II, and occupied a major portion. (pracuram 
bbümandalarn) of che kingdom (Varendri) (RC. I. 29). Recently 
it has been postulated that the Kaivartas were wielding a large 
amount of power and influence in Bengal since the days of 
Rajyapála, and also that **Mahipala II was possibly slain not by 
Divya (Divvoka), but by these vassals in the battle-field” (JHQ., 
XXI, pp. 222-23). As to the first ‘point, it is, to say the least 
oł it, a far-fetched and premature conjecture, while the second 
is grossly in violation of the distinct testimony of the Ramacarita 
(cf. History of Bengal, published by the Dacca University, Vol. 
I, p. 154, fn. 1). We may thus conclude that Divya only reaped 
the fruit of the revolt of che Samantas and was the murderer of 
Mahipila II. 

Varendra now became Divya-bbuua, the land of Divya, till 

- it was reconquered by Ramapala. In the list of che commentary 
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on the Kamacarita ot the thirteen feudatory chiefs who joined 

Ramapala in his expedition against the Kaivartas, there is the— 
name of one Vijayarája of Nidravali. Some identify him with 

Vijayasena, the real founder of the Sena dynasty of Bengal; 

others say, ‘‘this is, however, not certain”. 
very well be decided with the help of the Deopárá praíasti of 
Vijayasena, which contains, we are no more justified to overlook, 
more than one allusion to Divya. The first, which is rather a 
covert one, is rips-ccbedena Divyab prajab in verse 18 of the 
prasasti. The second is more explicit: .datva Divya-bhuvab 


But the issue can 


pratiksiti-bbrtam — urvvim =urikurvata, which is the first line 
of verse 19. The old rendering of Divya-bbwvab as ‘land in 
heaven’ has now in che fitness of things to be altered by ‘the 
land of Divya,' and the whole passage, therefore, is to be trans- 
lated as, “By him (Vijayasena), who gave the land of Divya to 
the rival princes (i.e. the Palas who subsequently became his 
rival), and accepted from them the earth (in return),.,,..” The 
verse, continuing, says, netthamn cet katham anyatha vasumati 
bboge vivad = onmukbi, i.e. otherwise, how would the earth come 
to be enjoyed by him (Vijayasena) when there arose disputes 
(regarding Varendra)? Ramapala, we know, on the eve of his 
expedition against the Kaivartas, was purchasing the help of the 
feudatories by a liberal gift of money and land, and verse 19 of 
the Deopara prasasti is doubtless a clear testimony to Vijayasena's 
helping Rámapala in regaining Varendri, and in return winning 
for himself his territory, or, better, his independent station, That 
is to say, the feudatory Vijayasena became an independent king 
at the time of the Varendra expedition of Ramapala. There is, 
therefore, all the probability for identifying Vijayasena with the 
feudatory Vijayaraja of Nidravali. As such, his father Hemanta- 
sena must have all along been a Pala feudatory, in spite of the 
title Mabarajádbiraja applied to him in the Barrackpur inscrip- 
_tion of Vijayasena. 
But where is Nidravali? Towards the close of the nine- 
‘teenth century a MS. of the Dznaságara of Vallalasena obtained 
from Assam. by the late Nagendra Nath Vasu was reported to 
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read a passage with regard to Vijayasena: Tad=anu Vijaya- 
senah pradur - asit. Varendre, and the idea that was made to 
gain ground at that time was that Vijayasena, and for the 
matter of that the Senas, first settled in Varendra (/ASB., 
vol, LXV, 1896, Part I, p. 20 ; also Gaudarajamala, by R. P. 
- Chandra, p. 60). As a stroke of chance concomitance, another 
MS. ofa Kula-panjika or Social Chronicle (of the Varendra 
brahmins) with the significant name Nidrdli, apparently a 
variant of Nidravali, reached the hands of the same scholar who 
propounded that the village Nidravali was originally in the 
Rajshahi District and now it is in ths bed of the Padma (Varger 
Jatiya ltibasa, Rajanyakanda, pp. 199-200, footnote). But, 
nevertheless, the correct reading of the Danasagara passage was 
found in other MSS, reading Narendra for Varendra, which 
thus came to mean, ‘‘After him (Hemantasena) came the 
Narendra (king) Vijayasena." With that also vanished the 
identification of Nidravali with Nidrali, and the question at 
present remains an open one. 

Epigraphic testimony shows that the first historical member 
of the Sena family, Samantasena, came from Karnáta in South 
India to settle in his old age in Rádha (West Bengal), some- 
wheré on the bank of the Ganges (Ganga-pulina). What 
attracted him to Radha is expounded by the Naihati copper-plate 

inscription of Vallalasena by stating (v. 3) that a number of 
© Karnáta emigrants had already planted themselves there. 
Nidravali has, therefore, to be sought for in Radha, the cradle 
of the Sena power in Bengal. There is indeed a village called 
Nidole or Nirole in Radha, not far from modern Salar and 
Katwa and close to the Ganges (Bhagirathi). It is exactly with- 
in a few miles of this village that the Sicahati (Nathatt) grant 
of Vallalasena and the Saktipur grant of Laksmanasena have 
been found. The findspots of the Barrackpur copper-plate of 
Vijayasena and the Anulia copper-plate of Laksmanasena, and 
also the capital of the Senas, Nadiya, the Nadiah of the Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri of Minhaj-us-Siraj, are not also a far cry from this 


village. Nidole, I learn, was a flourishing village even some- 
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time ago, and this is the "village that can, at the present state 
of our knowledge, best answer to the site of old Nidravali. 


According to the accepted chronology, Vijayasena came to 
the throne in or about 1095 A.D., and although in course of 
his long reign of at least 62 years he succeeded to conquer _ 
practically che whole of Bengal, he does not seem to have scored 
any conspicuous success till the second quarter of the twelfth 
century. 


One of the early exploits of Vijayasena was his encounter 
with Nanya, another Karnatic adventurer who established about 
1097 A.D. a kingdom in Mithila (North Bihar) and subsequently 
annexed Nepal. This Nanya has to be distinguished from his 
name-sake, who was also a king of Mithila and an ornament 
of the Karnataka race but a younger brother of Kirtiraja and a 
Mabasamantadbipati, and who wrote a commentary on those 
chapters of Bharata's NatyaSastra that deal with music. Since 
this commentary is quoted by Abhinavagupta in his own com- 
mentary on the Aatyaíastra in the beginning of the eleventh 
century A.D., Nanya, the commentator, cannot be identical 
with Nanya, the founder of the Karnataka dynasty of Nepal, 
who as a contemporary of Vijayasena, belonged to the first half 
of the twelfth century, and whom' we may thus call Nanya II 
(cf. Abhinavagupta, K. C. Pandey, Benares, 1935, pp. 122-123). 
The exploits of the earlier Nanya of Mithila, viz. that he had 
broken the powers of Vahga and Gauda, as‘ are mentioned in 
the colophon of his commentary, cannot, therefore, be ascribed 
to Nanya II, who is never known to have been on the offensive 
against Vijayasena. According to the testimony of the Deopara 
prasasti of Vijayasena, he has not only defeated Nanya II buc 
also- imprisoned him along with three other chiefs, viz, Vira, 
Vardhana- and Raghava. However wild might have been the. 
^ vagaries into which the court-poets sometimes or often used to 
indulge to laud their royal masters, those could not run to the 
extent of making specific allegations of so very serious nature 
against contemporary kings in open inscriptions. 
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When exactly Nanya (If) ceased to rule is not known; 
according to Jayaswal’s chronology he died in 1133 A.D. H this 
be correct or approximately so, Nanya and the three other kings 
fele the brunt of Vijayasena's arms before 1133 A.D. One of 
them is Vira, i.e. Viraguna of Kotatavi, and another is Vatdhana, 
i.e. Dvorapavardhana or Govardhana of Kausambi, which was 
more probably the Kusumba of Rajshahi District than any other 
place in Bengal bearing a similar name. They had formerly 
been associates of Vijayasena, alias Vijayaraja, in the Varerdra 
expedition of Ramapala. But who is the third king, Raghava? 
His identification with Raghava, the second son of Anantavarman 
Codagaüga of Kaliaga and who ruled from c. 1153 to 1170 
A.D., was first proposed by Vincent A. Smith, and this has since 
then been the accepted theory. But how could Raghava, the 
king of Kalinga (1153-1170 A.D.) remain (as according to Verse 
21 of the Deopara praíasti) in the same prisonchouse as with 
Nanya, who had died in 1133 A.D. or so? Secondly, Vijayasena 
is said in the same prasasti (v. 20) to have defeated the king of 
Kalinga, who is often believed to have been no other than 
Rághava. But this also comes into conflict with the fact recorded 
in the Madhainagar and Bhowal copperplates that Laksmanasena 
made sports in his youth (kaumara-keli) with the damsels of 
Kalinga, presumably having had accompanied his grandfather, 
Vijayasena, in the latter's expedition against Kaliiga. As 
Laksmanasena was born in 1118 19 A.D., the age covered by 
his kauméra must not outstrip: 1135 A.D., when Raghava was 
not the king of Kalinga. The late IN. G. Majumdar translated 
the expression kaumdara-keli as ‘his sport as a crown-prince" 
(Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. 114); but neither at the time of 
Vijayasena, Laksmanasena was the crown-prince, nor the term 
keli (amorous sports) in relation with añganā (females) should 
have for kawmara only the contracted sense of ‘pertaining toa 
crown-prince', Again, this episode of Laksmanasena’s early 
life must not be confused with another of a later period, viz. the 
expedition that he undertook against the king of Kaliaga during 
his own reign, when he planted a pillar of victory at Puri. 

What follows from the above discussion is that Raghava 
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of the Deoparà prasasti remains still unidentified (unless we take 
him to be a prince and nota king while he was imprisoned), and 
that Vijayasena made an expedition against a king of Kalinga, 
evidently Anantavarman Codaganga, sometime before 1135 
A.D., when his adolescent grandson Laksmanasena had accom- 
panied him. According to Verse 20 of the Deopara prasasti, 

_the expedition against Kalinga took place after the defeat of 
Nanya and Vira. 

Vijayasena is also said to have driven away (apakrta) the king 
of Kamariipa. This aggressive king might have been Vaidyadeva, 
as Dr. Majumdar supposes ( Dacca History of Bengal, 
l, pp. 213-14 ). S 

No uncertainty, however, hangs over the identification of 
the king of Gauda, whom Vijayasena made to flee (adravat) from 
Gauda (or Bengal. He must have been Madanapila, the 
youngest son of Ramapala. The newly discovered inscription 
from Lakshmisarai in the district of Monghyr, dated in 1162 
A.D. (1083 Saka) which corresponded to his 18th regnal year, 
proves that he ascended the throne in 1143-44 A.D. He must 
have been ousted by Vijayasena from Gauda after his 8th regnal 
year, ie, I 152 A.D., when he had issued his Manhali (in 
Dinajpur District) grant. Thus we may place, without any 
great risk of error, the date of the expulsion of Madanapala as 
„circa 1154 A.D. As Vijayasena's rule terminated in or about 
1158 A.D., it follows that towards almost the close of his long 
reign Vijayasena succeeded to establish his authority in North 
Bengal. In this -struggle (whether it took place on the bank of 
the Kalindi, a river that flows in the district of Maldah, or not), 
Laksmanasena, then a man of about 35, seems, from the 
wordings of the Madhainagar and Bhowal inscriptions that he 
had suddenly seized the royal fortunes of the king of Gauda, to 
have acted as the general. If it is significant that even after 
driving away the last representative of the Pala dynasty from 
North Bengal, Vijayasena did not assume the title of Gaudesvara, 
it is no less striking that there is no record of Madanapila’s 
attempt to recover, or of his occupation of, any part of North 
Bengal or Bengal thereafter, so signal was his defeat. He 
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continued to rule till 1162 A.D. in central and eastern Magadha 
which he had recovered from the clutches of the Gahadavalas, 
Hemmed in between two mighty foes, the Senas and the 
Gahadavilas, the Pala king appears to have anyhow been main- 
taining his precarious civil existence, with Monghyr as his 
headquarters. He was succeeded, as it now seems likely, in 
1162 A.D., by Govindapäla, probably his son. In the colophon 
of one Buddhist MS. written in the 4th year of his reign 
Govindapala is given all the usual high-sounding titles of the 
former Pala emperors, viz, —Paramefvara Paramabhattaraka 
Parama-saugata Mabdrajadbiraja, etc. The colophons of later 
MSS. referring to him, as also inscriptions, however, significantly 
drop these titles altogether, meaningless as they were for a ling 
of his status. During his reign the Gahadavalas from the west 
were again making their headway into Magadha, thereby 
driving him to bay. I do not, therefore, find any justification 
for the assertion that Vijayasena’s son Vallalasena and grandson 
Laksmanasena had to continue, in their reigns, the struggle 
with the last Palas over the possession of Gauda. They were 
no match for them to dare wrest the conquest made during the 
reign of Vijayasena. To say again, until any unimpeachable 
record, dated after 1152 A.D., of the last’ Palas be discovered 
from North Bengal, we should not harbour any doubt about the 
abiding and integral character of Vijayasena’s conquest of Gauda. 
In one MS. dated in his 38th regnal year Govindapála, however, 
is styled Gaudesvara. But this need not perplex us. As he 
seems to have come to the throne in 1162 A.D., his 38th regnal 
year (Sam. 38, as against his gata-rájya or atita-rajya year) would 
correspond to 1200 A.D. ‘If this date be not wide of the mark, 
it would clearly indicate that the flight of Laksmanasena to 
East Bengal, just shortly before, had tempted Govindapala to 
stir and even assume the title of Gasdesvara, in that chaotic 
period. But that was only a short-lived affair, | - 

The last event of political importance attributed to Vijayasena 
in the Deopara prasasti is his naval expedition through the waters 
of the Ganges against a power of the western region (paScatya- 
cakra). Ifthe poet Umapatidhara has followed any chronolo- 
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gical order in this respect, the event has to be placed after 
Madanapila’s expulsion from Gauda. This would mean that the 
naval expedition took place in or about 1 155 A.D., and so the 
Deopara inscription referring to` this event has to be dated still 
later, perhaps in or about 1156 A.D. But against whom was 
undertaken this naval expedition? He could not possibly have 
been Nanyadeva, whose territory lay far away from the Ganges 
and who had died long ago. It was, therefore, either against a 
` Gahadavala king, or Madanapala, that it was led. But the force 
of the term paícatya (western) has a better application to a 
Gahadavala king than to Madanapala. Secondly, the poet after 
relating just ina previous verse the discomfiture of Madanapala 
with his description as Gaudendra does not appear to refer to the 
self-same king as the Pafcatya-cakra in a following verse. 
Thirdly, a large-scale naval expedition against Madanapala after 
his decampment trom Gauda was hardly worth embarking in. 
The expedition, however, did not produce any tangible result. 
The Barrackpur inscription of Vijayasena, dated in his 62nd 
regnal year and issued from the spakariba (royal residence) at 
Vikramapura, certainly proves his conquest of Vaüga also. But 
what is difficult is to surmise when it was conquered. If the 
term #pakārikā of this inscription, 1n contradistinction with the 
word skandbavara (in the sense of a capital) applied to Vikrama- 
pura in all later Sena records, means a residence lately built, but 
which had not yet developed into a skandbávara, it would 
speak for the conquest of the land ere long. This would then 
be the last conquest of Vijayasena’s long reign of at least 
62 years, which included the period of his rule as a feudatory. 
The only point of importance with regard to Vijayasena 
that I fail to explain adequately here is the absence of the title 
of Gaudesvara of his as also of his son in their own records. 
-For this, however, we shall have to wait till fresh materials are 
forthcoming. But this cannot serve as a ground to aver that 
they shared the government of Gauda with the last Palas, or that 
Vijayasena attained only a parcial success in Gauda. ` 


N. N. Das Gupta 


Dasarajna ( Battle of the Ten Kings) 


Daáarajüa is a term which occurs in the Rgveda three times! 
and once? in the Atharvaveda. There is another place in the 
Rgveda® where the meaning of the word is clear, though the term 
does not occur in this form. This is a compound word formed 
by joining the word daga (ten) with the word rajan (king) with 
a suffix at the end which means “relation, related to". The 
whole word has the meaning of **A battle relating to ten kings, a 
battle in which ten kings took part". The meaning of a “battle”? 
is known from the context and also from ancient commentaries. 
The term does not occur in the Nighants, nor is it found in 
the whole of the Nirukta of Yaska. The word does not come in 
the Brábmaga or in the Vedangas. Thus it is not a very 
important word in the Vedic literature. If the word had been 
considered as of some importance, requiring explanation, it 
should have been included in the Nighants. 


Sāyaņa too passes over the word explaining it as a battle in 
which ten kings had taken part. He does not say who the ten 
kings were, We know from the context that the ten kings 
had faced king Sudas and were completely defeated by the latter. 
That is all that Sayana too knew.* Neither the term nor the 
event is found in any part of the Vedic literature. So from 
within the Vedic literature itself it is not possible to decide who 
were the ten kings who marched against Sudas and who in the 
battle met with complete defeat. 1 have not been able to see 
any clue in the Puranas either. 


x VIL33.3, 5; VIL83.8 

2 XX.128.12. 

3 VIL83.6, 7. 

4 Sayana simply says: daśabbī rájabhih saba yuddhe pravrtte (3). 
da$anàm rājñām sahgrame (5). These two are in VIL33.  daéabhi 
rajabhih fatrubhütaib. (VIL83.8). Dagabhir dafasaükhyakai  rájabhih 
atrubhütair nrpaih (VIL83.6). ^ daéasahkhyaka rajanah sudāsah 
śatrubkūtāh (7). 
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But in recent times, it has been explained as a battle in 
which ten kings from within the Vedic people attacked king 
Sudas. The Rgveda speaks of ‘the five people" by different 
terms and the modern view is that they had a part in this 
battle as enemies of Sudás. Macdonell says in his History of 
Sanskrit Literature? that Four of the five people must have taken 
part in this battle, along with other kings.” The five people 
are the Pürus, Turvasas, Yadus, Anus and Druhyus. The 
opposing armies met on the banks of the river Parusni, and 
were repulsed with heavy loss. This is typical of the modern 
interpretation. 


There is one place in the Rgveda where the term does not 
occur but where chere is the reference to the cen kings as 
enemies of Sudas,* and where the kings are spoken of as Ayajyus, 
those who do not perform the Vedic rituals. The wotd is from the 
root Yaj (to Sacrifice) and the word Yaga (Sacrifice) is also from 
the same root, Ihave not seen any place in the modern litera- 
ture on the subject where this point has been taken due note of. 
When I was studying the problem" this epithet, rather uncomple- 
mentary, struck me and I began to wonder why this epithet was 
applied to the kings within the Vedic people. There are other 
words too meaning more or less the same thing, like Arati 
(who does not make gifts to the gods) and Ayajuan (who does 
not perform the sacrifice). The term Arati has come to mean 
"enemy" without its etymological significance, even in the 
Rgveda. The same or similar roots have given rise to many 
other words in the Rgveda which mean an ‘enemy’, like 
Aradhas, Arata, Aratin and Aravan. For enmity there are 
words like Dbharti, Duis, and Agha. Such terms are used with 
reference to the enemies of the Vedic, people. Corresponding 
to the word Ayajya used with reference to the ten kings, there 
is also the word Ayajvan, meaning the same. How is it that 


-— 


5 p. 153. 
6 VIL85.6, 7. 


7 See the Vedas by Dr. C, Kunban Raja, Andhra University, ch. 
XII, para 17 f. pp. 177 f. 
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the word Ayajys# is used in this single place with reference to 
the great kings of the Rgveda who were all worshippers of the 
gods and who performed also the sacrifices? 


When I examined the passage I had a feeling that che ten 
kings were foreign rulers who made an attack on the Vedic people. 
The enemies of the Vedic people were the people beyond the 
western borders of their territory. The position that the Aryans 
were themselves invaders and that their enemies were the original 
settlers of the country whom they fought against and defeated, 
must be subjected to close scrutiny. The word Dasya must be 
related to the Iranian word Dabys, which appears both in the 
Avesta and inthe Old Persian Inscriptions. The word means 
"land." The people of the land on the western side of the terri- 
tory of the Vedic people became the foreigners and the enemies 
of the Vedic people. Dasa too is related to this word. In the Old 
Persian, there is the word Daba which is a province of the Old 
Persia and in modern Persian there is the word Deb meaning a 
village. The word Dasa has no touch of the sense of “servant,” 
which meaning the word acquired ata later stage. The Arati 
and Ayajvan and the Ayajyx are the people on the western side 
of India. There is nothing impossible in the ten kings of the 
Dasarajna battle being kings from the western side of the country. 
Although it cannot be proved that the ten kings of the Daíarajfia 
battle were such foreigners from the west of India, it is more or 
less certain that they were not the kings from within the Vedic 
people. That the ten kings contained some of “the five peoples," 
so often mentioned in the Rgveda is an improbability. Cana 
Vedic poet speak of them or any of them as Æyajyu? This 
question has to be considered carefully. | We have to take into 
consideration the question : who the five people were, 


The chief terms used to designate the five peoples are Pafica 
Jana, Pañca Ksiti and Pañca Krsti. They are always spoken of 
as enjoying the good will and the protection of the gods. 


r ya ekas carsaninam vasinam irajyati indrah pañca ksitinam 
(Who alone lords over the men, over wealth, Indra, over the five 


people) I. 7. 9 
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2 aditir dyaur aditir antaribsam ... ... visve devd aditib pafica 
janab (Aditi is the sky, the atmospherical region, all the gods, and 
the five people) L 89. 10 | 

3 yasya visvani bastayob pañca ksitinam (In whose two 
hands remain everything, the wealth of the five people) I. 176. 3 

4 —asmákam dyumna adhi pañca krstisūccā svar na susucita 
dustaram. (May our lustre illumine the five people, high, like 
the sun, impossible to reach) II. 2. 10 

5 Mitraya pafica yemire jana abbistisavase (The five people 
remained within the control of Mitra, powerful to render help) 
Ill. 59. 8 

6 à dadbikrah śavasā pafica krstth sūrya iva jyotisapas 
tatana. (Dadhikra encompassed the five peoples like the sun, 
lording over waters) IV. 38. 10 


7. yad indra te...patica ksitinam avas tat su na à bhara (.O 
Indra, wbat protection you have for the five people, bring that 
tous.) V. 35-2 

8. ya pafica carsanir abbindragni ta bavamabe (We invoke 
them two—Indra and Agni — who remain facing the five people) 


V. 86. 2 

9. yam namasa rütabavya afijanti suprayasam pañca janab 
(Whom the five people approach with salutations, making offer- 
ing— Agni) VI. 11.4 

10. yad và pafica ksitinām dyumnam à bhara (Whatever 
belong to the five people, that glory bring to us,..O Indra) VI. 
46. 7 

11. yah pañca carsanir abhi nigasáda dame dame (Who stood 
facing the five people in ‘every home... Agni) VII. 65. 2 

I2. ¢s4...pafica ksitīb pari sadyo jigáti (She— Dawn —goes 
to the five people immediately) VII. 70. 4 

13. pafica ksitir manusir bodbayanti (Awakening the five — 
human peoples—Dawn) VII. 79.1 

14. yat páíica mánusán anu nrmnam tad dhattam asvina. (O 
A$vins give us that. heroism which exists in the five men) VIII. 


9. 2 
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15. jana yad agnim ayajanta pafica (The five people worship- 
ped Agni) X. 45.6 
16. Pisa bbago aditib pafica janab (Püsan, Bhaga, Aditi and 
the five people) Vl.5 r.11 
17. trisadbastha saptadbatab pafica jata (Occupying the 
three positions together, the five people) VI.61.12 
18. ibi patica jana abhi (Come to the five people) VIII. 32.22 
19. anu janán yatate pañca dbiráb (The intelligent Soma, 
hurries after the five people) IX.92.3 
20. yah pafica carsanir abbi (Who, the Soma, towards the 
five people) IX.101.9 
21. pañca janà mama botram jusadbvam (May the five 
people take delight in my oblation) X.103.4, 5 
22. diviva pañca krstayab (As in che heaven, the five :people) 
X.70.4 
23. nahi me aksipac canacchamsub paca krstayah (Not at 
all do the five people. avoid by look) X.119. 6 
24. sadya$ cid yah $avasà pañca krstib sūrya iva jyotisapas 
tatána (Who spread their work among the five people immediate- 
ly, as the sun does with his illumination) X.178.3 
25. pañca vrata apasyavab (The five people desirous of work) 
IX-14. 2° l l 
26. priyam .priyāh samavisanta pañca (The five dear people 
entered the delight) X-55-2 l l 
In these twenty six places, there are terms like vrata (group), 
jata (born) and priya (dear). 
^. [t must be noted that VaSistha himself speaks of the five 
people as the friends of gods and as pious people. How can. we 
say that the same VaSistha condemned them as enemies of the 
Vedic ritual? 
There is no authority at all to say that the five people are 
the five mentioned above. —Yaska? gives two explanations for the 
word. It is either the five-fold humanity divided into the five 


8 Nirukta: gandharvah pitaro devà asura raksathsity eke. catvaco 
varnd nisadah paficama ity aupamanyavah III-8. 
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communities of Bráhmana, Ksatriya, Vai$ya and Südra along 

with the fifth community of Nisadas. They are the wise people, 

the martial people, the business people, the working people and the 

hunters. — Yaska gives also an alternative explanation of the five 

kinds of supernatural beings—Gandharvas, pitrs, devas, asuras 
and raksasas. 


If we are to make a choice between the two alternatives in 
Yaska's interpretations, the preference is for the first, namely 
that the pajfica-janas are the people divided into the five com- 
munities. It is impossible that the Vedic poets had been pray- 
ing for the welfare of the supernatural beings, and among the 
five are the Asuras and the Raksasas, who are demons and the 
enemies of the Vedic people. Although the Avesta speaks of 
only three divisions of the people, the wise, the powerful and 
the common people, there must have developed a division of the 
people among the Iranians into five classes, which five 
classes closely agree with the five classes mentioned by 
Yaska. Ferdousi has written his Shab Namah out of mate- 
tials supplied by the Palhavi literature and Ferdousi says? that it 
was Jamshid who first divided humanity into the five classes, 
He mentions some names which have not been identified; but 
the five are the wise, the martial, the wealthy and the working 
people with the fifth class doing lower types of work. In later 
Sanskrit, the word, Pafica-jana means only men in general 
and the word is not found commonly used in literature. The 
thesis that the pafica-janas in the Rgveda meant “the five peoples” 
requires re-examination. And it is impossible that the pafica-janas 
should be condemned by Vasistha as Ayajy#, those who do not 
perform the Vedic worship. 

If the Pafica-janas were formed of the five peoples enumerated 
by modern interpreters, how is thac the most important of the 


9 Inthe description of the reign of Jamshid he gave the names 
that ate not identified. See the Vedas by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Andhra 
University, ch, XII, Para 25, p. 179. 

10 Syuh pumarhsah paficajanah-Amara Kofa 11-6-1. 
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Vedic people, the Bharatas, were not included among these five 
who are the special favourites of the gods asa separate group 
with this distinct designation? And not only this, they are 
brought into conflict with the Bharatas among whom Sudas is 
one of the most important kings. 

If we examine the passages where there is a mention of 
Sudas, there also we do not find even a dim indication of any 
sort of hostility between him and the other peoples. The name 
Sudas is one of the most frequently occurring ones in the Rgveda. 
The word means ‘‘one with profuse gifts," and the word occurs 
in this sense also in à few places in the Rgveda. But in the 
majority of cases, it appears as the name of the king. 

1. Aévins carry wealth for Sudas 1.47.6. 

2. Indra broke to pieces the seven fortresses in battle for 
the sake of Purukutsa; as you strew chem like grass for the 
, sake of Sudas, you have given wealth to Piru 1.63.7. 

3. Aévins brought back the wives for Vimada and brought 
back Sudevya for Sudas I.112.19. 

4. :Vi$vàmitra stopped the current of the wide river and 
carried Sudás across. III.53.9. 

In the above contexts, Sudàs has been helped by Indra and 
by the Aévins, and his name appears along with that of 
Purukutsa and Piru and Vimada. The large number of 
occurrences of the name isin the Vllch Book containing the 
poems of Vasistha. 

5. Indra made shallow the waters that had grown into 
great size; he threw Simyu into the flood IIl.18.5. 

6. Indra straightened up the waters of Purusni and gave 
over to Sudas his enemies who talk false things III,18.9 

7. The Trtsus, surrounded by Indra, went down like 
water ler loose; the enemies abandoned their wealth for the 
sake of Sudas- III.18.15. 

8. After various deeds, Indra gave away all wealth for 
Sudas [Il.18-17. 

g. There was a rich gift from Sudas, the son of Paijavana, 
grandson of Devavat. VII.18.22. 
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_ 10. There is a prayer to the Maruts to look after Paijavana 
as they had done in the case of his father, Divodasa. VIlirS ag 
11. Indra protected Sudàás VII.19.3 
I2. Suds is a giver of offerings, one who makes gifts. 

VII.19.6 
13. Indra made the world wide for Sudas. VII.20.2 
14. Your hundred protections are ‘available to Sudis, 

VIL25.3 
15. O heaven and.earth, there are many gifts of gems from 

you for Sudas. VII.53.3 
16. Aditi and Mitra and Varuna offer protection to Sudas. 

VII.60.8 . 

17. May Aryama drive away toa distance his enemies; 
make the world wide for Sudàs. VII.60.9 

18. May Mitra and Varuna speak on n of Sudis. 
VIL64.3 , 

19. For Sudas when surrounded in the battle of the ten 
kings, Indra and Varuna came to the protection of Sudas. 
VII.83.8 

In all these places where there is a mention of the protection 
which Sudās. received from the various gods, there is no case 
` where another king of the Vedic region is spoken of as the enemy. 
lt is in the 18th poem" in the seventh Book, that Vasistha speaks 
of the waters of the Parusni in connection with Sudas. There is 
a similar statement about the waters of the river by Visvamitra 
in III.53.9%2. The most that we can say is that there was” some 

. trouble for Sudas on the banks of the Parusni river on account of 

the flood and that the waters subsided to let nm cross the river, 

through the help of the gods. 

' Now we have to consider whether any of the five kings 
spoken of as constituting ‘the five peoples" afford any clue to 


11 Verse 8, g. E verse 5, Indra made the waters of flooded rivers 
OR vih = i ' 
s there is a dialogue between Vigvamitra and the two rivers 
vien aid É pi which he wanted to cross, when they were in floods. 
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their enmity towards Sudās and also whether any of them deserve 
to be condemned as not performing the worship according to 
the Vedic practice current at that time, These are being taken 
‘up one by one. 


‘bh Yadu 


The word occurs once in the plural and in ali the other 
cases in the singular. That must be the name of an 
individual. 

1. We invoke from afar TurvaSa, Yadu, Ugradeva, 
Navavastva, Brhadratha and Turviti. 1.36.18 

2, You protected the heroic Turvasa, Yadu, Turviti, Vayya, 
O Indra of hundred powers. I. 54. 6 

3. When you stood among the Yadus, Turvagas, Druhyus, 
Anus and Pürus, 1.108.8 

This is the one place where all the five names occur as 
peoples; in other places, the name occurs in the singular 
as that of an individual king. 


4 Indra let loose the waters, for Turva$a and Yadu 
V. 31. 8 - ae l 

5. .O Indra, take Turvasa and Yadu'actoss safe. 174.9 

6. Indra brought from afar Tutvasa and Yadu. VI.45.1 

7. May we see Turvaśa and Yadu, O Indra. VIIL4.7 

8. Maruts protected Turvasa and Yadu VIIII.7.18 


Here Kanva is also mentioned along with the two. 
9. Aévins protected Druhyu, Anu, Turvasa and Yadu 
VIII. 10.5 
10. Indra helped Turva$a and Yadu VIII.45.27 
11. Soma destroyed the forts for the sake of Divodasa with 
his mind directed in this way, and then Sambara ; later Turvaia 
and Yadu. IX.61.2 
Here Sayana says that TurvaSa and Yadu were the 
enemies of Divodása, Here it is not Sudàs that is 
mentioned. 
12. I (Indra) made Turvaga and Yadu to listen to me. 


X.49.8 
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12. Yadu and Turvaga gave away two Dasas along with 
cows, X.62.10 

In all the places Yadu is coupled with Turvaga ; in one place 
there is mention of the five peoples ; in another place three, 
of the kings are motioned together, one of whom is Yadu, the 
others ate Druhyu and Anu, without Turvaga. In one place Kanva 
too comes in. In one case, where Yadu and TurvaSa are men- 
tioned along with Sambara, who definitely is an enemy, there is 
an indication that Divodisa had to fight battles against Yadu and 
Turvaga ; this poem is by Amahiyu of the Angiras family. But 
nothing is said about Sudas having Yadu and Turvaga as enemies. 
Divodása is supposed to be the father of Sudás. Sambara is 
often mentioned as the enemy of Divodisa. 

In L112.4 and IV.26.3 Divodasa is mentioned along with 
Atithigva and in I.130.7 there is Püru also coming in along with 
Atithigva, in mentioning Divodasa. 

In 1,116.18, VI.16.5 and VI.31.4, Divodasa is coupled with 
Bharadvaja ; in VII.18.25, Divodasa is aa mentioned as 
the father of Sudas. 

In V1.61.1 Bharadvája speaks of Sarasvati as having given 
Divodása to Vadhrya$va as one who would redeem his debt (as a 
son?). Sudás is also spoken of as the descendant of Pejavana, 
as Paijavana, in VIL 18.22, 23,25. 

We have to examine the only place where Turvaga and Yadu 
are mentioned along with Sambara ; here there is no doubt that 
the Soma destroyed the forts and also Sambara. There are many 
other places where Divodasa is mentioned and along with it 
the destruction of Sambara is also stated. In che verse itself, 
there is no verb; the verb has to be taken from the previous 
verse. The three verses (IX.61.1, 2, 3) must be taken. together. 
The three verses will be: 

O Soma, flow all around for this drink, who during the 
exhilaration the ninety-nine, destroyed (1), the forts 
for Divodasa with his mind directed in this way. 
Turva$a Yadu (2) All around, strew for us horse along 


with cows and gold, and food a thousand-fold. (3) 
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Is it possible that Yadu and Turvaśa, described as the 
favourites of the gods, should be reckoned along with the 
enemy Sambara and spoken of as having been killed by Indra? 
The reference here in these verses is to Indra. With the destruc- 
tion of the forts and Sambara, one and a half verses are over; 
then it is said that ‘later (Adha) TurvaSa and Yadu (in 
accusative), are mentioned and the verse ends. lam not able 
to get at the construction. 


Il Tarcvasa 

Since Turvaga and Yadu are mentioned together, this name 
may be taken up at this stage, There are half a dozen places 
where his name appears alone. 

1 When, O A$vins, you two remain in the distance when 
you remain in Turvaga, you come hither with the chariot. 1.47.7 

2 Indra gave away TurvaSa to Sțñjaya. VI.27.7. 

Srüjaya is the son of Devavata, being called Daivavata in 
IV.15.4 and Vl.27.7 The name of Devavata appears as the name 
of a king in I11.23.2, where Devavata is mentioned along with 
Deva$ravas as belonging to the Bharata family. 

3 There is one place where the two names come together 
as a compound word: Indra took across Turvasa-yadii, who 
did not know how to swim, knowing their plight. Here it may 
be noted that Sayana reads the story of the curse of Yayati on 
Yadu and Turvaga, whereby they became ineligible for Snina 
(coronation) and made them eligible for the throne. That is 
what Sayana means by “taking across." There are two more 
places where the points require some close study : 

4 ‘Turvaga desired to perform a sacrifice; like fish in water 
he went forward, for securing riches. The Bbrgus and the 
Druhyus spoke about this. The friend took the friend through 
the middle of the two people. lam not sure what the Bhrgus 
and the Druhyus actually did. One thing is certain and that is 
that Indra took his friend, who must be Turvasa, through 
the middle of the two groups. There must have been some 
occasion for Indra to take Turvaśa across the groups of Bhrgu 
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and Druhyu. Now, the Druhyus are supposed to be one among 
"the: five peoples" who made an alliance against Sudas; here 
Druhyu and Turva$a seem to be put into opposite camps. Sayana 
has two explanations for this verse. 

5 In order to give some praiseworthy favour to Atithigva, 
Indra is asked to do something towards Turvaga and Yadu. 
The word used is Sisihi. Grassmann translates it as throwing 
into the bottom. Ludwig translates it as “to make humble". 
Sayana explains it as “bring under control" (of Atithigva). 
It must be remembered chat in the previous poem Vasistha seems 
to be favourable towards Turvafa. Ido not know how to 
explain the enmity of the same poet to him in this poem. 

Atithigva is mentioned along with Divodasa and Trasadasyu 
in L.112,14, along with Divodasa alone in 1V.26.3, with Ayu 
` and Kutsa in VI.1813, and alone in X.448.8. Kutsa and Ayu 
are coupled with Atithigva in I.53.10; here it is SuSravasa who 
» was helped by Indra and it seems that Indra handed over the 
three to this young king. This must be another Atithigva. 

But in the 8th verse, just before this, Indra is spoken of as 
having killed Karafija and Parnaya with the weapons of Atithigva. 
In L.51.6 Indra- is spoken of as having killed Sambara for the 
sake of Atithigva. In I.13.7, Indra killed Sambara for the sake 
of. Atithigva. He also destroyed the ninety nine forts for Piru. 
Here both are put together in the same verse. 

In VI.26.3 Indra did what was praiseworthy for Atithigva. 
In VI.47.22, the poets received riches of Atichigva from 
Divodasa, what were taken away from Sambara. The expression, 
“doing something that was praiseworthy for the sake of 
Atithigva” is common in VI.26.3 and VIl.19.8. Therefore, 
perhaps in both we have to say that Indra had harmed some one. 
In VIl.19.8, it is Turva$a and Yadu. But in the previous poem, 
VaSistha indicates some favour done to the same Tutvaáa. 

Although TurvaSa is put in opposition to some kings, it is 
not in opposition to Sudas; Divodasa comes into ghis picture and 
Divodisa is mentioned as the father of Sudas. Divodasa and 
Atithigva are identical in most of the places. In the case of 
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Divodasa, there is some difficulty. Divodasd appears in various 

capacities, lt has already been said that he is coupled with 

Atithigva; perhaps both are the same. Then Divodāsa is men- 
tioned along with Bharadvaja : 

When you two, O A$vins, rushed forward through the 

path for the sake of Divodasa, for the sake of Bharadvaja. 

I. 116. 18 

You two (A$vins) give much to Divodasa, these gifts 
that are covetable, to Bharadvaja who makes the offerings. 

VI. 16. 5 

Aévins broke up the forts of the enemy for the sake of 

Divodasa, for the sake of Bharadvaja. VI. 31. 4 

In the last two verses, the poet is Bharadvaja himself. 
Divodasa is the son of Vadhrya$va. Sarasvati gave to Vadhrya$va, 
Divodasa as one who would terminate his debts (son). The 
word Divodasa appears as plural also meaning, perhaps, the 
members of his family or his descendents. Indra is spoken of 
as being’ praised by Divodasa. The poet named Parucchepa who 
composed the poems from 1.127 to 139 is described as the son 
of Divodása; there is also Pratardana, the king of Kai, who is 
the son of Divodása and who is the poet for IX.96 and for X. 
179.2; that is, he is the author of a whole poem and a verse in 
another poem, the second in a poem of three verses, the first 
being the composition of Sibi, the son of Usinara and the third 
being the composition of Vasumanas, son of Rohidagva. 

6. When people invoke you from east, west, north and 
south, then you (Indra) become praised by people very much; 
but you remain in Turvaía the hero (Anava, related to Anu). 
Sayana thinks that Anava means "the son of the king Anu”. 


(VIILA.1) 


Il] Ans 


1. The Anus made for Indra a horse forthe chariot. V.31.4. 
The word is taken in its generic sense of “men,” by some. 

2. Six thousand and sixty hundred and sixty and six heroes 
the Anus, and Druhyus fell asleep, when they were eager to 
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secure cows, as a retribution (Davoyw). Such were all the 
activities of Indra. VII. 18. 14 Sayana takes the word Dsvoys 
asa dative with che suffix dropped to mean “for the sake of 
Sudás who was making offerings." This whole poem I will take 
up for examination, later, 

3. The A$vinsare invoked to come to Druhyus, Anus, 
Turvaga and Yadu. VIII. 10. 5 

There are a few places where the word occurs as Anava, 
“relating to Anu.” And is used also in the sense of “man” 
and not as any particular name. It isin this sense that the 
word occurs in the form of Anava, “relating to Anu.” 


IV Drubys 


There are two places where the term occurs alone and 
in thee two places it denotes some enemies. This is in 
VIL18, which will be separately taken up latet. In this 
verse, it occurs once, in the 14th verse, where also it is the 
enemy that is meant and here there is association with the 
Anavas, In all the other places the term occurs along with 
Yadu, Truvasa and Piru; in all such cases the Druhyus are the 
favourites of the gods. 


V Parn 


- This word means both men, like Anu, and also a king 
or a people of that name. In this latter sense, it never 
occurs alorie, coming, as it does, with the other names. In one 
place, it occurs along with the Druhyus and there it is the name 
of the enemy; this is in VIL 18.14 

Practically in all the places where the names occur, they 
are given as the favourites of Indra and of the A$vins. There 
is only one context in which we have to consider the question 
rather carefully and that is the poem of Va$istha where the 
.names appear as enemies. We will take up such of the verses 
in this poem where there is such a statement or indication. The 
poem is V1I.18 

1, In the fifth verse it is said that Indra made the waters 
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shallow for Sudàás. It is also said that Simyu was done some 
harm. There is nothing to show that Simyu was an associate of 
the five peoples who attacked Sudas, as explained in modern 
interpretations; he isa Dasa or an enemy like the Dasas; the 
word is used in the plural in this sense. 

2. In the sixth verse it is said that Indra took Turvasa 
between the two, when the Bhrgus and the Druhyus tried to do 
him some harm, — Sáyana has a different story. 

3. Five peoples addressed Indra, the Pakhtas, the Bhalánas, 
the Alinas, the Visanins and the Sivas. But Indra, the friend of 
the Arya. carried away the cows and went to war on behalf of 
the Trtsus, against the valorous men. 

The verse is not at all clear, Sadyana takes the word Trtsu to 
mean “enemies.” ‘I do not know whether the word Trsubhyah 
is a dative or an ablative. Sayana takes it as ablative and says 
that Indra took away the cows from the enemies. I think that 
the last piece means “they went to war against the valorous 
men", Sayana takes the word ajagan as ajagat and interprets it 
as meaning “revived”. 

I feel that in the sixth verse, Indra helped Turvaga against 

the Bhrgus and the Tresus. In that case, it is quite possible that 
he took away the cows from the Trtsus and went to war against 
them, the valorous men. He helped the people mentioned in 
the first half. 
4. Ic is said in the eighth verse that some people who were 
the enemies, turned the course of the river Parusni. But some 
one, perhaps Indra, came there and filled the place with the 
earth. Kavi, just a beast, lay down in frustration. 

Who is this Kavi? Is it he who filled the place with earth ?. 
The verb is avivyak, which I translate as filled up. It is from 
the root vi-4fíc, to expand. Is it “the five peoples" who turned 
the course of the river ? Is ic a step against Sudas ? There is 
no mention of this king in the verse itself. It can as well be that 
Indra stopped the diversion and stood there like a cow, not being 
frightened by the waters. There is no doubt that it was the work 
of some enemies, But whose enemies it could be, this is not clear, 
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5. They went to the river Parusni which is not the destina-. 


tion, as if to the destination. He, the quick, went to the 
close. Indta handed over to Sudas his enemies who talk 
evil in respect of men. I cannot resist a temptation to read here 
the action of the enemies of Sudás who went to the river where 
they should not have gone. 


. 6. [n the tenth verse, it ts-said that they went away, like . 


cows returning from the field of barley without a cate-taker, 
towards the friend, as they desired to do, ina crowd, In the 
first half nothing is said about the persons who went ; perhaps 
the words in the third line should be taken as the subject. .The 


words are spotted cows, sent by the spotted cow, And the - 


horses that were strong also followed. 

The situation must be that when Sudas was successful, the 
cows and the horses of the enemy went to him, freely without 
any sort of restriction, all in a crowd (citagah). 

7. In che twelfth verse there are names of Sruta, Kavasa 
and Vrddha and they were killed by Indra along with the 
Druhyus. Ludwig included Anu also, reading the particle 
Anu as Anum in the accusative. In the next verse there is the 
word Anavasya. Piiru is also spoken here as talking falsehood 
(Mrdbravacam). In the next verse, Anavas and Druhyus are 
spoken of as having been sent to sleep (killed) when they tried 
to take away the cows, perhaps the cows of Sudias. 

8. Inthe eighteenth verse there isa reference to Bheda, 
whom Sayana speaks of as the infidel, the nihilist (Nastika) or as 
the enemy of Sudis. The name appears again in the next 


verse. Inthe twentieth verse, Sambara is an enemy whom Indra ` 


killed. Sambara is not an enemy of Sudàs specially ; he is a 
great enemy and for this reason, it must be understood that 
unless some one is definitely given even in this context as the 
enemy of Sudas, the mention of an enemy does not mean that 
he is an enemy of Sudis. Where the term Tetsu appears, we 
have to take it as referring to Sudas, as Sudas belongs to the 
Tresu dynasty, 

.. There are twenty five verses in this poem. There are the 


^ 
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names of Kavi, Bheda and Sambara as enemies mentioned here. 
Kavi is mentioned as en enemy by Sayana. Kavi isa term that 
means a “poet”? in most of its occurrences. Bheda occurs in 
other poems also of Vasistha where there is a. reference to the 
activities of Indra. Thus in V1L33.3 Indra has killed Bheda. 
In VII-83-4, Indra and Varuna protected Sudás after killing 
Bheda. It is in these poems that there is a reference to the war 
called Dasarajfia. In VII.33, the term occurs in verses 3 and 5. 
In the ghird verse it is said that Indra crossed the Sindhu and 
Indra killed Bheda ; it is also said in the same verse that in the 
DiSarajna, Indra protected Sudas. Inthe fifth verse it. is said- 
that the Vasgisthas, along with the Trtsus standing around them 
prayed to Indra, with supplications, like people in extreme thirst 
look to the heaven (for rain). From the third verse, I am inclined 
to connect Bheda with this Dasarajfa. In VII.83 also, the 
name of Bheda appears and there is the term Däāśarājña ; there 
is also the statement of “ten kings" as separate words, The 
name of Bheda appears in the fourth verse, and in the sixth and. 
seventh verses, it is said that ten kings (DaSa-rajanah) made an 
attack on Sudas, The name of Sudas appears in the two verses 
‘and in the. seventh verse, where the ten kings are spoken of as 
"those who do not perform the sacrifices" (4 yajjavah). 
We have to consider these things. There are the Anus and 
.the Druhyus mentioned in VII.18 as enemies. Are they the 
same as the Anus and che Druhyus mentioned in other con- 
texts as the favourites of the gods ? There are cases where the 
same: word appears as the name of different. persons, There is 
the Kutsa, a great poet and a friend of Indra ; but there is also 
mention of Kutsa being an enemy. 

Where there is a mention of the battle of the ten kings, 
not one of the ten kings spoken of by modern. scholats in this 
context appears; the only name that is connected with this 
battle in the same verse is that of Bheda in VII.32.3. In 
VIL83, the namic of Bheda occurs and there is also the term 
Dáfarájfia occurring there, not in the same verse, along with the 
name of Bheda, There the ten kings are spoken of as those 
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who do not perform the sacrifices. Certainly Bheda must be 
one of them. l 

It is also true that the name of Anavas and Druhyus is given 
as in conflict with Sudás. But it is not at all certain chat the 
Anavas and che Druhyus had anything to do with the  Dafarajfía ` 
battle. ‘There are Druhyus and Anus who arc also the favourites 
of the gods. Ie is these favourites of the gods that appear along 
with tho three other names of Yadu, Turva$a and Piru in a 
verse. The "Five peoples" (Pafica Janáb) cannot be the combi- 
nation of these five; they are che great favourites of the gods 
and it is imposstble that the Pafcajanas did not contain the 
Bharatas. There is also nothing to show that the Pakheas and 
others mentioned in VII.18.7 had combined with these ‘Five 
peoples" against Sudās, ) 

I do not know when the story started in modern research, 
But all the same, it is as old as the beginning of Vedic research. 
The theory of the Aryan Migration has done great harm by 
putting the Dravidians and the Aryans into opposite camps. 
This theory of the battle of the ten kings has given rise to the 
view that there had been frequent quarrels among’ the Vedic 
people, that there was no national unity among them. 

In my subsequent article on “the Kings and their Role in the 
Rgveda", I am presenting the names of all che kings to find out 
how much of internal feud there had been among the Vedic 
people. [know that there had been such feuds in Greece, 
between the Athenians and the Spartans and jealousy between 
the Athenians and the Macedonians, the latter of which. made 
the life of Aristotle rather uncomfortable when he settled down 
in Athens with his Lysium, But India’s records are different. 
There was only a foreign invasion, which was repulsed com- 


pletely by the Indians hero, 
C. Kunnan Raja 


MISCELLANY 


A Note on the "Pusyamitras" of the Bhitari Inscription 


In an interesting talk! on the famous Bhitari Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta, thelast great Gupta Emperor, $ri S. V. 
Sohoni remarked that the reading of some of the passages of 
the inscription by Fleet needs re-appraisal and  re-construc- 
tion to give a fuller and convincing meaning of the same. 
He referred to only two verses? and raised some important 
points, one of which concerned the reading of the term, 
Pusyamitrática by Fleet and generally accepted by scholars 
(of course, with one exception referred to in the following 
lines). The term, inspite of all plausible arguments advanced 
so far, reads vague and confusing. ` 

In fairness to the learned scholar, we must say that his re- 
construction of the above passages and his own interpretation 
thereof is very valuable though opinions may yet differ. 
His reading agfa instead of gafra and gear in 
place of fer is very important and needs claborate discussion, 
for it shatters the entire fabric of the age-old established 


1 The talk was organised in the Council Room of the Bihar Research 
Society, Patna under the auspices of the Society on July 20, 1960, 
2 Fleet. CIL III. 55, Vs. 3-4:— 


LUE E uc - 
sfafeaattenadt Aa afa] 

sr firera-Prfereter taat qut i 

sfüfüa sa & [9] [a] fame: [ u & ) 3. 
GEGE GARASI EGG] 

fafaa wate da ftar fai 
egfee-s [er ater [ garaia ] [ferjer 
RR-A- TATR: [ u * ] 4. 
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theory of the invasion of the Gupta empire by the Pusyamitras, 
generally known as a very ferocious and powerful republican 
tribe, during the concluding years of the reign of Kumaragupta 
I, whom Skandagupta, the  crown-prince, is said to have 
defeated and crushed, and thus rescued the ebbing fortunes 
of the Guptas for some time. 


I 


We give below a summaty of the arguments advanced by 
Sti Sohoni in support of his contention, bearing on the two 
important verses referring to the Pusyamitras, and their defeat 
at the hands of Skandagupta. Accordingly &[X] in verse 3 
(line 4) should be read as sW[$] and yarata as uefrata. 
In other words, **wgfraser[*rzfrabs] ase” etca, refer 
to wq, aT, xr and faq—the four inseparable elements of 
the State, which, according to ancient Indian political thinkers, 
must consist of seven elements or constituents, enumerated by 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra.* 

According to Fleet, the fourth verse contained a refer- 
ence to the Pusyamitra~community of Central India as a 
power which had caused the temporary downfall of the 
Gupta empire, According to Sohoni, however this verse 
was based on an application of the Saptanga theory 
of the State. Accordingly, seven elements composed the State 
and out of these, three were admittedly mentioned in one line 
of this verse, referred to above. There was also a reference to 
these elements being combined favourably by Skandagupta him- 
self, Thus, this verse was based on a contrast between two 
situations: the first in which Skandagupta had to fight his 
adversary single-handed in thé course of which he was without 
any resoutces and had to sleep on. the bare ground for 
one tedious night; and the second, in which he proudly placed 


3 Vide—the Saptaiga theory of the State, 
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his left foot on the royal footstool, and not ‘fon a foot-stool 


which was the king (of that tribe)* himself? as suggested by 
Fleet." 


IE this re-construction of the passages be accepted, there is 
no doubt that the verses give us a fuller meaning than the one 
given by Fleet. Moreover, this interpretation fits in with 
the expression “ffufaa-geeret...”’ etc, In the light of 
this new re-construction it may be suggested that the for- 
tunes of the Gupta dynasty had gone to the lowest ebb because 
of the internal and external troubles. Skandagupta rose to the 
occasion and by re-organising the four vital elements of the 
statecraft, noted above, restored the sinking power, glory and 
prestige of the Guptas to its former position. And, having thus 
put the resources of the empire on a very stable footing, he 
fought against the most formidable enemies of the empire, ic, 
the Hiinas and ultimately defeated them. 


II 


The knotty problem, however, remains—-who were the 
Pusyamitras then? Some scholars believe that they were 
not a tribe in the strict sense of the term. H.R. Divekar,® 
first of all, made the plausible emendation ga-afaata for 
Fleet’s reading gsafyata in the inscription in question, which 
means “enemies in war." This, in other words, signifies the 
enemies of the empire in general, and not a particular tribe or 
tribes, Scholars, however, are generally agreed on this point 


that during the concluding years of Kumaáragupta's reign, the . 


Gupta empire was facing a severe crisis as a result of which it 


4 meaning the Pusyamitras, according to Fleet and followed by 


others ; cf. the following line fagftq-aeydte-waifadt arate: 


in verse 4. f 
5 Fleet’s translation, CI, HI, 55 ff. 
6 Cf, his article “Pusyamitras in rhe Gupta period” in 4BORI, 
1919-20, pp. 99 ff. 
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had been made tottering, Fleet’s reading and argument suggest 
that one of the major causes leading to the fall and dismembet- 
ment of the Imperial Gupta line was the ferocious invasion of 
the Gupta Empire by the Pusyamitras, 


Jayaswal believed chat the Pusyamitras wete in western Malava 
and were known, in the Gupta period, as Avantyas who wete 
under or in the confederacy of the Abhiras. ít is further argued 
that they rose to such a height of power that they nearly uprooted 
the Gupta dynasty. Skandagupta, no doubt, after a lot of 
efforts, succeeded in stemming the tide, but ‘the subsequent 
history of Hindu India might have received a different tucn 
had they (Pusyamitras) reached Pataliputra and made it 
the seat of their republican government.”! But the issue 
was decided otherwise, The Pusyamitras retired but the 
glory of the Guptas never returned, ‘Further’, according 
to Jayaswal, “there seems to be a strange fatality in the 
history of the Guptas. They rose to power with the help 
ofa republic, they abolished ancient republicanism and 
in turn were shaken off their foundation by a republic, 
The Pusyamitras, having executed this historical revenge, 
withdrew in the mystic past."* 


, Now, if we take the Pusyamitras to be a powerful republican 
tribe, what is the basis of such.a hypothesis? In the case of 
other ancient republics like the Licchavis, the Yaudheyas, the 
Malavas and others we have both literary and archaeological sources 
to enlighten us on their historic activities. But the Pusyamicras 
are nowhere referred to, not even in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion, which isa veritable encyclopaedia of the States—tribal or 
otherwise worth the name, that flourished during the time of the 
Guptas. Nor have we any such reference to this so-called 
powerful republican tribe who is believed to have “nearly up- 
rooted the Gupta dynasty" and “executed historical revenge" in 


7 Jayaswal, Hinds Polity (anded,),"pp. De 
8 Ibid., 163-64. 
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any of the earlier or later epigraphs. Their mystic existence, 
therefore, arouses genuine suspicion regarding their so-called 
historic tole during the period under review. 


Il 


It is thus very difficule to determine whether the reference 
in the inscription is simply to amitras (enemies) or to Pusyami- 
tras. We have, however, a seeming reference to a people called 
Pusyamitra in the Vişne Purina,® and probably also, according 
to some scholars, in the Jaina Kalpasétra,! though the latter is 
quite vague and doubtful. The Visnu Purana says: *......From 
them will proceed thirteen sons; then three Bahlikas; and Puspa- 
‘mitra and Patumitea, and others, to the number of thirteen, 
who will rule over Mekala,"? Then we have the following 
verse: "gsrfudtsu ust gfüdiser qua n. ie, “Puspa 
mitra, a king, and then Durmitra.” Who or what they 
were is not clear. The commentator says: ‘“Puspamitra was 
another king: Durmitra was his son."!3 According to Wilson, 
this is just a ''cateless and inaccurate compilation," and the 
Vayu Purána accords better with our text. It says: — "Pravira 
will have four sons, When the Vindhya race is extinct, there 
will be three Bahlika kings—Supratika, Nabhira who will reign 
thirty years and Sakyamanabhava, king of the Mahisas. ‘The 
Puspamitras will then be, and the Patumitras, also, who will be 
seven kings of Mekala, Such is the generation." Thus, we 


9 Wilson, IV. 24. 17. 
1o SBE., XXII. 292, 
11 Wilson, pp. 211-13, The text of the passage runs as follows: — 
ageda artes aati wa: gsafravefratareterr | 
FART less uses 
12 Ibid. 214:—“qq gad amA user) sea efit 
TA ya: 
13 Cf. the following verses: — 
wa ( sate) garg em afasatra afa: 
framat gAs AÀ so d arfearaa: 
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ate not told where che Puspamitras and the Patumitras— probably 
dynasties which derived their names from the founders, Puspa- 
mitra and Patumitra—will reign. Moreover, there is no mention 
of their territories in the Visnu Purana as there is of Mekala in 
the Vays Purina. In other words, we are told nothing about 
their activities save their names. “If we suppose", observes 
Wilson,” that our text which here is in prose, and therefore 
liable to vitiation should read geafwata it will harmonise 
with the Vayw Purana, in not defining the number of the Puspa- 
mittas and in recognising the Patumitras as thirteen." 

The assertion of Ray Chaudhuri that “the Purana text 
associates the Pusyamitras, Patumitras, Durmitras and others with 
the region of Mekala near the source of the NNerbudda"?5 does 
mot seem convincing for the Pusyamitras are definitely not 
associated with any particular region whatever, either in the 
Vigna ot in the Vayu Psranas. They are simply referred to by 
names, and nothing more. Moreover, the above texts are so 
confusing and vague that in the present state of our knowledge 
it is very difficult to determine whether the term ‘Puspamitra” 
refers to a particular king or to a tribe. Their association with 
Mekala, as suggested by Ray Chaudhuri, in fact, lacks confirma- 
tion from any other source, literary or otherwise!" 

Archaeological sources have very little to enlighten us on 
this otherwise obscure problem, We have a legend Pusamitasa 
found on Bhita seals." According to Marshall, on the Kusana 
level, j.e., on the lower floor were found varieties of potteries, a 
female figurine of rough make, and several seals, among which 


greet ites war ate fa rh: 
armaa UST fuit fA: 
gaia afeata qgfrarerdq a ( or agiram ) 
SreeTat TT: TH vlad dafs? (quoted lbid. 214). 
14 Op.cit, 215. 
15 PHAI. 4, 478-79. Also see p. 485, fn. 2 pp. 486-88, 
16 For different views, cf, Fleet, JRAS., 1829, p. 228, 
17 IRAS., 1911, p. 138. 
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was one with the legend nigama in Kusana characters, and 
another reading Pusamitasa in characters of the same (ie., Kusina) 
or a somewhat earlier date.!* Scholars are generally inclined to 
‘ascribe this seal to the so-called Pusyamitra tribe noted above. 
But it has not been explained what this term Pusamitasa really 
stands for. Pysamitasa ‘generally means Pusyamitrasya (of 
Pusyamitra) Thus, this term tends to suggest the name of a 
king, and not of a tribe, Added to it is the consideration of 
the date which tallies more or less with the period of Pusya- 
mitra, the founder of the Sutiga dynasty. 

Besides this, we have no coins of Pusyamitras, as we have 
.in the case of the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and other ancient 
republics to throw light on their republican character. Barring 
the doubtful reference to them in the Bhitari, Pillar inscription 
we have no mention of this tribe in any of the epigraphs earlier 
or later, There are no literary evidences except the dubious 
one in the Visnu, and Vays Puranas, of which authenticity 
isnot reliable and very much vague, and hence it does not 
merit much credence. In other words, this slender piece of 
evidence is not substantiated by any other information, literary 
or archaeological. 

Itis thus surprising that such a powerful and vigorous 
republican tribe, which is said to have practically shattered 
the fabric” of the vast and invincible Gupta empire, should 
have been so ignored by our ancient writers. Unfor- 
tunately, for us, we have no such accounts, as left by Greek 
historians of other ancient republics, to lift us out of this veil 
of obscurity and mystery that sorround the history of this 
brave tribe. Their rise, as it were, was like a meteor that shot 
up into the sky and soon disappeared into nothingness, 
Whatever the fact, it appears that the theory of their invasion 
of the Gupta empire in the Bhitari inscription, is unfounded 
as it is not at all supported by any other evidence, nor do we 
have any mention of their heroic exploits anywhere. It was 


i8 Ibid., 138. 
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undoubtedly the Hünas who were responsible for the sudden 
shake up.of the Gupta empire in the time of Skandagupta. 
As we have references to the Pusyamitras in the Puranas, 


„noted above, suggesting. their somewhat tribal or dynastic charac- 


ter,!? it is possible to assume that they were possibly a small 
republican tribe, like other tribes, or a small monarchical tribal 
state but with no creditable political achievements to their 
credit, in any period of Indian history. They rose, flourished 
and ultimately petished in the vast sub-continent of India like 
so many petty tribal states which history has not cared to 
record. 
UPENDRA THAKUR 


-^ 


19 [t may also be suggested that "Pusyamitra" may have been the 
honorific title of the kings of this dynasty after the name of its founder, 
We have numerous such instances, in the history of India and also else- 


` where. The kings of the Janaka dynasty of Mithila were all known as 


Janaka after the name of the founder, Mithi Janaka (cf, the author's book, 
History of Mitbila, Chap. Il). So was the case with the well-known 
“Caesars” of Rome and "Kaisers" of Germany and many other dynasties 
in world-history. 


An Appendix to the new edition of the Bodhicaryavatara 


It is a matter of gratification that a new edition of the 
Bodbicaryávatara has been published by the Asiatic Society. 
Calcutta, É 


Sixty years ago, in 1903, Asiatic Society published the 
Bodhicaryavatara with the Pafjika of Prajfiakaramati. Prof, 
Louis de la Vallée Poussin edited it. It has been out of print 
for a long time. The present edition is made by Prof. Vidhv- 
shekhara Bhattachatya, a scholar as eminent as the former 
editor. 


_ It is a complete edition of the text... [t contains all the Slokas 
of the Bodhicaryavatara in ten chapters. 


The first edition was very rich and useful, because it 
containéd the Pafjika which is no less important than the 
text. 07 


The present edition is devoid of the Pañjikā but rich with 
the addition of one hundred ninety-thtee Slokas which were not 
available in the first edition. The present edition contains also 
the Tibetan translation (in Tibetan script) of the text. It will 
be a valuable text book for students devoted to Indo-Tibetan 
Studies. 


The late lamented Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya had barely 
completed his edition when death snatched him away from us. 
He had no time to revise it. His students well-versed in 
both Sanskrit and Tibetan were not near him; and so they 
could not help him in this difficult task. In such circumstances, 
as is natutal, some mistakes have crept in. 


It is a sacred duty for his past students to check and correct 
those mistakes. The present writer is one of his humble students 
who had the good fortune to be intimately associated with him 
for more than twenty years. In this paper an attempt is made 
to check mistakes and improve some of the readings of the 
additional glokas with the help of the Tibetan translation. 
Printing mistakes are also checked and corrected :. 
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| CHAPTER IIl 
Improvement upon the Additional sokas 


Page Sloka Line 


37 


E 


43 


^ 


45 
46 


50 


29 


15 


21 


25 


28 


43-. 


2 Read: ] 


bbavádbva-bbramana-íranta-jagad-vis- 
rama-padapah for "$ránto jagad.” 
Tib. srid. lam. 'kbyams. Sin. dub. 
pa. yi. 'gro. ba’ i. nal. bso'i. ljon. 
sin. yin. The copy that I have with 
me reads: "$ránta.^ 


CHAPTER IV 


2 Read: 


1 Read: 


I Read : 


2 Read: 


1 Read: 


dolayamanab samsáre bbimi-priptan 
cirayate for °bhitmi-praptas °cirayate. 
Tib, sa. thob. pa. la. yun. rin. tbogs. 
My copy reads: *práptan. 

kadā —tathagatotpadam sraddhamn 
manusyam eva ca, for “syam eva vā. 
Tib reads: "dañ. My copy reads: 
ca. 

eka-ksana-krtat papát (my copy and 
Tib. support this) for ^&sanat krtat.^ 
avicau kalpam āsyate for °apsyate; 
my copy Zsyate. Tib. gnas. 'gyur. 
na. 

My copy reads: ciram dhaksyaty 
asiksitam. But dhaksyati niscitam is 


supported by Tib. gdon. mi. za. 


t— un 


na Siva na ca te prajnab for na 
sura®. Tib. dpa'a. mdzans. min. 
My copy reads: Sira. 

atra grabi bbavisyami baddba-vaitas 
ca vigrabi for atra grbi®. Tib.: 
bdag. gis. zen. bya žiñ. According 
to my copy: grabi. 
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Printing Mistakes 


Page Sloka line 


40 


172 


177 


. 168 
174 
174 
175 


4 


III 


118 


137 


157 


122 
146 
148 
152 


Ww NA 


1 


I 


Don M mM 


Read: 
Read: 
Read : 
Read: 
Read : 


yadi caiva (separately). 
udgbusya. 

tistbanti. 

prasabbam. Tib. nan. gyis. 
mabartha®. Tib.: don. cben?., 


CHAPTER VIII 


Read: 


Read: 


abbyasad — anyadiyesu ubra tonii: 
bindusu for asãresu anya’. My copy 
reads: abbyasad?. Tib.: goms. pa. 
yis. ni. g£an. dag. gi. kha. ba... Cf. 
Pafijika under Sloka 91: yatha 
"bbyásád ekatua’ — dbyavasayo'smin 
kaye. ehatvam antarena’pi. — tatba' 


. nekaprakare jagaty api’, See also 


Slokas: 115, 117, 119. 

According to my copy: adby.atistbad 
ato nátbab svanamapy avalokitab 
-which is better than "tistbad atho®. 
Tib.: *de. bas". 

According to my copy: niscayam 
kuru be manah Tib.: yid. kbyod". 


lj 


bauddha-sampat-sukban-mukta na 
bbavisyad iyatm dasa for banddham 
sampat-sukbam^, 


i Printing Mistakes 


Read: 
Read : 
Read: 


Read : 
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yo mándya-ksut? tor yo-mandya ksut.° 
“vaktrasthe naiva'sya. l 
omit visarga(:) in prakata. 
paribboksye for °moksye. Tib.: 
yons, su. spyod. 

10 
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Page 
I 78 


H9. 


229 


230 


231 


232 


234 


Sloka 
161 


168 


12 


18 


Line 

I 

2 Read: 
2 Read : 
1 Read : 
1 Read: 
3 Read: 
1 


cyávaya is the better reading ; so 
reads my copy, 

9dosás-tvad? (so in my copy).. Tib.: - 
kbyod (tvad). We n 


CHAPTER X 


bodbisattua-sukba- prüptah _ bbavate. — 
` aviratams jagat for "sukbam praptutn, ` 


bbavaty? (°tam,° my copy. Tib.: 
lit.: jagad aviratam bodhisattva- 
subbadbara prapnotu (0dpa'a. yi. 
bde. ba. rgyun. mi. ‘chad. thob. 
bp. | ier 
bahnbelaeudeucahsiiha" for 
datysba-kárandava", ‘There is no 
dātyūha in Tib. My copy reads: 
badamba?. Tıb.: mtbin. ril. æ` 
kādamba ; nur. pa. = cakravāka ; 
nan. pa. = barandava, barnsa; b£ad. = 
bamsa, sárasa. 
afigára-taptotpala-sastra? (so in my 
copy). Tib.: mitshon. gyi. char 
(fastra?). So there is no need of 
keeping $a within third brackets ; 
and query is unnecessary. 

him idam iti  sukbena' bladitanam 
akasmad for °lbaditats nama kasmad. 
Tib.: glo. bur. bde. bas. tsbim. pa. 
'di. ci. bsam. Cf. Sloka 11, rst pada: 
trastáb pasyantu akasmad, 

Delete no. 1, on preta and also 
delete footnote no. 1, as the word 
preta is there. Cf. Tib.: 3rd line 
(yi. dvags. rnams. ni. tsbim. byas. 
sin). : 


Page Sloka 


237 


242 


243 


229 


230 


230 
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28 


30 


51 


54 


4 


zi 


nirdvandd nirapāyāsāb (my copy) 
santu — svádbina-vrttayab for niru- 


.pàájas tab: Tib.: ‘tsbe, med. par. 


Ct. Pali: upayasa = trouble, unrest, 
disturbance.  anupayasa—peaceful- 


` ness, serenity. 


prapnuvantüccataàn nica batamana 
bbavantu ca, for prápnuvantu ca tam 


`> nica hata’. Tib.: ma.rabs. rnams. 


ni. mtbo. tbob. cin. na. rgyal. dag. 
kyan. bcom. par. íog. “May the 
depressed be uplifted and freed from : 


` pride.” 


yavat-pramudità (my copy)-bbimim 
for °pramuditam bhū’. Tib.: sa. 
rab. dga’. ba. thob. bar. du. (pramu- 
ditabbiimer à prapteb). 

yatba carati mafijusrib is the reading 
of my copy which is supported by 
Tib.: ji. lear. "jam. dbyans. spyod. 
mdzad. pa. 


Printing Mistakes 


Line 
2 Read: 
2 Read : 
2 Read: 
2 
2 Read: 
1-2 Read: 
Read: 


2 


tena sarve janab santu bodbi-carya- 
vibbiisanab for tena sarvam® bodhi- 
carya vibbüsanab (separated). 

narakab for nárakáb and read sukba- 


vati -sukbamodair. 


bidya. 


Here I have pointed out some mistakes and suygested some 


improvements as well as corrected the printing mistakes, only 
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of the additional Slokas, There are defects and printing 
mistakes also in other parts of the work: 

(i) Variant readings of differenr MSS. and the Tibetan 
translation are not éxhaustively recorded ; (ii) variant readings 
found in the text of Minaev orin the JBS, are very rarely 
quoted, unlike the edition of Poussin. For example: 

Page i, 58. 2, L4 ; hete Minaev and Text-MSS. read: 
bhévayitum which is not recorded. 

- Page 8, $l. 23, 1.2; here Minaev and. Text-MSS, read: 
devinim va rsinám vā, this iš not recorded, js 

Page 103, Sl. 9a, l, 2; kim aksarani bbabsydii ; ; Tib 
, reading is different: kim ahsaraib kartavyam (tsbig. "bru. rnams, 

kyis. ci. Zig. bya.). But it is not’ mentioned in the notes. 
As for printing mistakes see po 4, d. 9, L 2, last word ; 
1.3, first wotd, p. 9, Sl. 29, l. 2, second, word ; p. 17, śl. 16, 
È. 3, second word, etc. 


SUJITKUMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA 


REVIEW 


RGYAN-DRUG MCHOG-GNYIS. Published by the 
Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, Sikkim, 1962. 
Pages 1-53, Plates 1-7 (5 in colour, and two line-drawings). 

The Namgyal Institute of Tibetology is doing commendable 
work since its foundation. lc was formally opened by the Prime 
Minister of India only in October, 1958, and is thus not even 
five years old. But’ during the relatively short period of its 
existence, it has fully justified the deep interest taken in its 
well-being and development by the exalted royal house of 
Sikkim. 

The Rgyan-Drug Mchog-gnyis is the Institute's first publica- 
tion, Lt illustrates five Tibetan. Thankas originally painted by 
the sixth in the line of the Gyalwa Karmapa incarnation in the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. These Thankas have long 
been the heirlooms of the royal Naingyal family of Sikkim, and 
` are beautiful representatives of the Tibetan art of banner- 
painting. The five colour-plates show the Buddha in 
bhūmi-sparšımudrā- and the eight great Masters of Mahayana 
philosophy, such as Aryadeva and Nagarjuna (2), Asaüga and 
Vasubandhu (3), Dignaga and Dharmakirti (4), and Gunaprabha 
and. Sakyaprabha (5). Besides these in two other plates (6 and 7) 
are reproduced thirteen line-drawings illustrating the same 
subjects in different poses. Each of the five colour-plates is 
followed by a faithful description of it with a brief reference to 
the iconographic features and the general character of the 
subjects represented therein. ` f 

This constitutes the -first part of, sumptuous publication. 
In its second part is incorporated a brief- account of the 
lives and teachings of the eight Masters prefaced by a 
similar account of the Buddha’s teachings. In this part 
are reproduced the line-drawings of the Buddha and the 
great Mahayana theologians named above. The account of 
the lives and thoughts of the Masters is based not only on 
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standard books on the subject, but also on expert information 
collected from the Lamas and other living scholars. These two 
parts ate preceded by a brief but elegant introduction from the 
pen of his royal highness Sri Pandel Thondup Namgyal, the 
Maharajkumar of Sikkim and the President of che Institute, and 
appended by four necessary appendices,—a Sanskrit-Tibetan 
glossary (1), same place names occurring in the text (2), original 
sources and traditions (3), and a select bibliography (4). 

Thus, the Maharajkumar’s observation. in the introduc- 
tion that the intention in bringing out the book was not 
so much for the use of academic circles as te make known 
through these great works of religious inspiration the more 
important aspects of Mahayana philosophy and iconography 
to a wider circle of readers’ has been amply justified. 
The printing, general get up and the illustrations are come 
mendable, and one can unhesitatingly congratulate the 
authorities responsible for this publication. 

J. N, BANERJEA 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Orlental Research Institute Poona-4, 
vol. XLI, Parts 1-IV 


K. ViswaNATHaM—Poetic Suggestion and Verbal Renunciation. 

A. D. PUSALKAR— Literary Background of Raghavabbatta, author 
of Padártbádaría (Comm. on  Sáradátilaka) and Artha- 
dyotanika (Comm. on Abhijfianasakuntala). 

N, G. Cuapexar—(I) Brahma, (Il) Brabmana, (II) Brabmanab 

G. M. PartL—U panisadic References in Bhagavad Gita. 

V. M. Bepexar—A Study of tbe Moksadbarma Text (Maba- 
bbárata XI}. 263) The Cloud as a Divinity. 

Suxumari BnarracHAQJ—Rudra from the Vedas to the Maba- 
bharata. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and ireland 
Parts | &2; 1962 


J. C. Harle—T wo Images of Agni and Yajfiapurusa in South 
India. The writer shows in this paper thar the statue on the 
north Gopura of the Nataraja temple at Cidambaram represents 
Agni, and not Yajfapurusa, that an image of Yajfiapursa in 
the JambukeSvara temple in the island of Sriramgam and so 
far unpublished, does exist; and that images of this exception- 
al type, represented to some extent both Agni and Yajfa- 
purusa, The author has further established the fact that 
these images have the unique distinction, among later South 
Indian icons, of being directly derived from a passage in the 
Rgveda which, in turn, accounts both for their exceptional 

. features and their dual identity. 

J. Duncan M. Dsrretr—Thomas More and Joseph the Indian. 
The purpose of this article is twofold: first, to illustrate 
by means, particularly, of two examples how far Thomas More 
based the second book of his masterpiese, “Utopia,” upon 
Indian, or more strictly, indologial sources; and secondly, to 


reintroduce to historians of India “Iosephus Indus," (“Joseph 
the Indian.") 
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D. K. BassErr—T be Trade of the English East India Company 
in Cambodia, 1651-1656. 

J. C. Lanwoop — Western. Science in India before 1850. The 
account begius from seventeenth century and covers all 
scientific transactions and societies relating to Botany, Zoology, 
Medicine, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Mathematics. It 
is also claimed that it was mainly the British who introduced 
western ideas of science into India, and it is surprising 
that these show English characteristics. Amateurism and 
motivation by practical needs led to the western scientific 
activities in ludia before 1850, 


Our Heritage (Bulletin of the Dept. of Postgraduate Training and 
Research, Sanskrit College, Calcutta). vol. viii, pt. i, Jan-June, 1960. 

Dr. Jrrenpra Natu MonaNrY—Natore of Pramanya Theory. 

Dr. K. P. CuarroPADHYAYA — Ancient Indian Culture : Contacts 
& Migrants. 

Gustav MENSHING—The Phenomenon of Criticism in the 
History of Religion. 

R. C. Hazra—Dhbarma: its early meaning and scope. 

N. C. SunririgrHa— Different Varieties "of Arthavada and 
their Vidbitalpatva. 

S. PANCHATIRTHA—Riti in Alañmkāra. 


The Poona Orientalist 
vol, XXVI, nos. 3 & 4, July-Oct., 1961 

M. M. Parkan—Topics of Law and Litigation in the Dharma- 
sütras with Glossary. The topics of law and litigation as 
expounded in the Dharmasütras are briefly summarized in 
this paper, It deals with Evidence, Witnesses, Marriage, 
Niyoga, Possession & Ownership, Stridhana, Partition, Law 
of debt, Svamipadavivada, Boundary disputes, Trade-laws, 
Theft, Gambling and sexual offences. At the end a detailed 
glossary of legal terms used in the Dharmasiitras is appen- 
ded. Its importance is enhanced by inclusion of words 
which are not found in Monier Williams’ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary. 
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P. N. BanerJi—Ideals of Indian Womanhood in Sanskrit Kavya 
Sabitya, Indian women have glorified our civilization by 
steadfastly adhering to the highest standards of chastity, 
service, self-sacrifice, toleration and suffering with murmur. 
"These ideals are enumerated from | Kalidasa's characterisation 
of Sitä, Parvati, etc. 

N. G. CuaPEKAR—K satriya. 

H. G. NARAHARI —N yäyamañjari Studies. The Nyayamaüjari 
is a very learned work meant for the most advanced student 
of Nyāya Philosophy. In this paper appears a discussion 
on the vocabulary of Jayantabhatta). 

N. G. CHAPEKAR —Rs 

M. G. Panse—Some Peculiar Words from | Raubineya-caritra. 
Some noteworthy words together with their meanings as 
found in the Rauhineya-caritra (or kathānaka), a work written 
by Devamiirti, are discussed in this paper. 


Purana, Varanasi, vol. Ill, No. 1 January, 1961 


Juan Rocer Riviere—Western Indology and the Purana. 

A. D. PusaLkar—Some Significant Allegories in the Puranas. 

DASHARATHA SHARMA—Political Thought and Practice in tbe 
A gnipurana. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI—I'he Markandeya Purana: edited 
and translated. . 

ASOKE CHATTER —T be Characteristic Feature of? Uttarakbanda 
of the Padma Purana. 

Sapasuiv A. Dance—-Ramaniyakam. The Island of the Nagas. 

ANANDA Swarup GuPra—Tbe Apocryphal Character of the 
Extant Brabmavaivarta Purana. 

S. G. KaNTAWALA —Home of tbe Matsya Purina. 

RAMSHANKAR BHATTACHARYA—Puranic Concordance. 


Vol. IV, No. 2; July, 1962 
Pr. Rajeswar SHASTRI -Daavib —Bbáratiyarájanitou Purána- 
pafícalabsanam. Written in Sanskrit chis article brings out an 
altogether different Paficalaksana-definition of the Puranas 
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quoted in the Jayamangala commentary of Kautilya’s Artha- 
śāstra. This definition mentions dharma as one of the five 
characteristics of the Puranas, and so it differs from the well- 
known classical Paficalaksana-definition. The writer also has 
examined the views of some of the modern indologists on the 
Pafcalaksana-definition of che Puranas. In the end the author 
has stressed the need of studying the works on Rājanīti for 
properly editing and interpreting the Puranas. 

C. A. Lewis—The Geographical Text of the Puranas : a Further 
Critical Study. In this article we have descriptions of 
Daksinapatha, Aparanta-deSa, Vindhyan Region, Himalayan 
division, 

Anand Swarup Gupra~Pwranesvapaniniyaprayogah. In the 
present article it is shown that non-Paninian uses which 
are often held as 4rsa-prayogas, are mostly due to the 
exigencies of metre, or to the: influence of Prakrit or 
to both. The writer has divided non-Paninian uses of the 
Puranas into five main heads with several sub-heads. He 
has also briefly discussed the point that the Purinas, and 
Specially their genealogical chapters were originally composed 
in Prakrita, and latet Sanskritized by che Puranic redactors. 

Dr. P. Hacker—=T be Sankbyization of the Emanation Doctrine 
shown in a Critical Analysis of Texts. 

Mm. Pe. GiripHara SHARMA CHATURVEDI —Mudgala-Pørāna- 
visayasamdlocanam. Review of the topics of the Mudjgala- 


Putána. 
Dr. R. C. Hazra—T be Deti- Purina 4 Work of Bengal. 
Pr. <. V. NILAMEGHACHARYA—Srivarábapuránam | Sriramánnja- 


aor dayales The writer has discussed the relation of 
` the Varaba-Purana and the Ramanuja-sect of Vaisnavirm. 
Dr. K. V. Ramaxorti Sastry—Telegu Versions of the Puranas. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
vol, h 1, No; 2, July 1960 . 


E Arn Snp for the Arctic Home Theory pos the 


‘est ! 9*7" "Mey -f Science. 
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Sapasuiv A, Dance—Gajendra Moksa (The Genesis). 

K. S. RAMACHANDRAN & C, KrisHnaMurtTHi—d Unique Bronze 
Nataraja from Tranquebar. 

Sispas CHaUpHURI— Contributions to a Buddbistic Bibliography. 

S. SuikaNTHA Sastri—Tantric Hieroglyphics. 


Ibid., vol. h 1, No. 3 October 1960 
K. V. GoPALAKRISHNAN——G[eanings from Tirakkachur Inscrip- 
tions. 
V. M. Arte—Vrata in tbe Rgveda. 
Manni Husain—A Short History of Kbandesb (1382-1601). 
SEVERINA StiL.va— Father Francis Xavier of St. Anne. 
L. A. Krisuna Iver—Matriarchy in Kerala. 


Ibid., vol. h 1, No. 4 January 1961. 
B. K. CHATTERJEE & ARaBINDA Basu—A Historical Account of 
the Agate Industry at Cambay and its Distribution in India. 
M. G. VENKATESAIAH — T be Behaviour of the Cerebral Phonemes 
in tbe Kannada Language. i l 
K. RAMACHANDRAN — Bridle Bits from Indian Megaliths. 
S. K. RaMAcHANDRA Rao —T be Buddha's First Discourse. 
, Manni Husain—A Short History of Kbandesh (1382-1601) 


The Samskrita Ranga Annual, Madras 1959-6, 
K. KunJunnt Rala—Katiyattam: The Staging of Sanskrit 
Plays in the Traditional Kerala: Theatre. 
V. RacHavaN—Kalidása as a Dramatist. Mahaéveta. Punar- 
unmesah. A Bibliography of English Translations of Sanskrit 
. Dramas. s 
Dr. Racuavan—Asadbasya Pratbáma-divase. 
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174. A summary of position according to Taitt Sam. " Tandya- 
Br. and Kaug.-Br. is given belów: 


The essential According to the l According to the” 
proposition Taittiriya-Samhita Kausitaki-Brahmana 
according to and Tandya-Brahmana 
the 3 treatises.: : 
Year-beginning - Year-beginning | 
I. 'Ekastakà. . I. Taiga (Pauga) 
consecration on; . Pratipad (Sukla). 
wife of the year. 
Disadvantages: 


(i) distress, 
` (for'it is very 
cold on the 8th. 
day of the dark 
half of Magha); 
(ii) last season, 
(for the month 
of Magha 
belongs to the 
last seascn); 
(iii) reversed period 
. (for the year 
ends with Magha 
and begins in 
Magha in a 
reversed way, 
the beginning and 
end falling in 
the same month). 
Therefore rejected. 


Il. Phalguni fullmoon, — 1L Magha Pratipad 
Disadvantage: . (Sukla). 
(i) Viguvat i 
in Bbādrapada, 
therefore in rains. 


UI Citra fullmoon, — - [1]. Caitra Pratipad 
IV. 4 days before full- (Sukla) 


moon (may be 
Magha or Caitra). 
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175. 1f we now look at the two different sorts of passages 
i already quoted, the following points among others 
Comparison be- 


tween the Taitt.. Strike us at once. 
Sam. and the ` 


Kauş.-Br: 

I. Following up of the sun's course during the performance 
of the Gavam-ayana is the most important thing in the Kaus.-Br. 
ups Rind It overshadows all other considerations. In the 
is the point of Taitt.-Sam. (and Tandya-Br.) the sun's course 
oe the js not described at all, its main object being to 

i ‘choose the most suitable date for beginning the 
Sattra and therefore the year. It is true that in both sets the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different dates are discussed 
and weighed, -but the sun’s course is indicated in the Kaug.- 
— Brahmana alone. 


IL. The: directions for commencing the sacrifices are much 
simpler in the Kausitakh-Brahmana than in the other two. It 
prescribes the same date, viz., the day after the 

Ped amavasya in the months of Pausa, Magha and 
) ances the Caitra. In the case of the other two works, two 
simpler in the more dates are prescribed in addition to the two 
Kauş.-Br. ~ fullmoons of Phalguna and Caitra, viz, the 8th day 
ofthe dark half of Magha (Ekastaka) and 4 days before the full 


moon (of Magha or Caitra). 


III. Of the months mentioned by these treatises for the com- 
mencement of the sacrifice, the Taitt.-Sam. omits Pausa and the 
. Kaug.-Br. Phalguna. But both the sets are of one 
The selection of RN . : . 
months of sacri- Opinion in regard to Caitra being the most suitable 
ficebyshe works. . but not in regard to the particular time of that 
month. The Taitt.-Sam. prefers Parnima, and the Kaug.-Br. Sukla 
Pratipad or a date 15 days afterwards. The omission of Pausa in 
the Taitt.-Sam. can be explained as due to the work having been 
: composed before year-beginning in Pausa commenced at a later 
time. It only shows that the Kaus.-Br. was composed at a time 
much Jater than the Taitt.-Sam. But it is however difficult to 
explain the omission of Phalguna in the Kaus.-Br. as that month 
has been repeatedly referred to as suitable by the Taitt.-Sam. and 
other Brahmanas. 


IV. In contrast to the Taitt..Sam. (and the Tandya-Br.), the 
Kaus. Br, directly mentions the 13th month, thereby indicating 
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that the subject-matter of its special study was the intercalated 
: year and framing of rules for performance of 
The pointed , : l 
mention of the Gavām-ayana in that year. These rules 
Ec Rd must necessarily be different from those that 
f were general. Th. noticed the fact, but not 
its full significance. 


176. Inthe first chapter of the Kaug.-Br. from which the 
passage has been quoted occurs the following: 


* * * ^ 8 
dda saad aca’ aerae fdiara de ere quique 
at aga asd gee ENA 3 ara: daqae: GATS 
ay warf mendax ara werd uo doi 


[The full moon offering is the model of the first (sacrifice) the 
The meaning of new moon offering of the second; thereby does he 
fullmoon and commence the new...and full moon (offerings). (So 
odere. they serve) for the perfection of the sacrifice. 

Twelve (cows) should he give} the year has twelve 
months; verily (they serve) to make up the year. He gives a horse 
as thirteenth to make up the thirteenth month .?] 


Thus, there were two principal days for offerings at the 
sacrifice : 
(1) one at the full moon; 
and, (2) one at the new moon. 


It is needless to point out that both the offerings could not be 
made at one and the same sacrifice. The full moon Offering should 
be taken as the model or general rule for Gavim-ayana, where no . 
13th month is necessary; and the new moon offering is but the one 
in an intercalated year with a 13th month, and the Kaug.-Br. deals 
with the same. 


This is corroborated by the next passage (quoted) of the 
Kaus.-Br, which says— 
aud aAa MUTATI, s dau uA qup ATA- 
waa aa: daat art afa u XIX. 2 


1 Two sorts of sacrifice, presumably one for ordinary and another for 
intercalated year, are indicated here. : 

2 Keith, Rigveda Brühmanas, pp. 347-348 

3 qrar means in reality ‘to that extent.’ 
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[They obtain this thirteenth additional month; the year is as 
‘this thirteenth month; in it verily whole year is obtained.!] 


o Wü at vd aaga aRar $ deme ww 
add mangaa qd: daas srt wafa garg tare: qeg eft | XXV. 11 


[They obtain this thirteenth month in that they perform the 
Vi$vajit; the thirteenth month is as great as the year; here verily 
tlie whole year is made up. Of itthey say 'the six day (rite) is 
one day rite. |? 

The Kaug-Br. gives above a hint asto how the 13th month is 
obtained. It points out that Visvajit in the Sattra, though one day 
rite, is to be considered here as a six day rite. 24 more days are 
necessary for making a full month. These are to be added to the 

. very beginning of the Sattra, 12 days for Diks& and 12 days for 
Upasads, as T. has indicated at the time of his treatment of, 
Ekügtaká. In this way a full month is left out for intercalation, 


177. Phalguna as well as Caitra full moon is mentioned by the 
The Kaus-Br. Taitt.-Sam, as the mouth i.e. the beginning of the 
deals with sacri- year, Therefore, if the purpose of the Kaus-Br. 
Bed years ofa be treatment of intercalated years, the first month 
one ae should be in Magha or Phalguna full moons, But 
: Taitt-Sam, the Kaus-Br instead gives the dates as Sukla 
Pratipad of Pausa or Magha and Caitra. 

There is no reason to think that the dates are arbitrarily fixed 
by the Kaus.-Br. They are as valid as those given by the Taitt.- 
Sam, Therefore there must be sufficient reason for the discrepancy. 
- It has already been pointed out‘ that a change from one Naksgatra 
epoch to another indicated the passing away of 2000 years more . 
or less, and recession of a month. Therefore the recession of 
15 days should be taken as passing away of 1000 years and the 
` middle of a Nakgatra epoch. A thousand years back from the 
full moon of Magha or Phalguna is in reality Sulka Pradipad of 
Pauga or Mágha, to which is added Sukla Pratipad of Caitra. 
Thus the Kaus. -Br. gives dates for sacrifice for intercalated years. 
later than those given in the Taitt--Sam , by 1000 years. 


The Kaug.-Br. states that there was a preference for the month 
of Pausa for commencing the Gavam-ayana. The Taitt-Sam. 


1 Keith., Rigveda. Brühmanas, p. 452 2 Ibid., p. 493 

3 Tilaky The Orion, p.51: "The first twelve days of a sastra are taken 
up in consecration and twelve more in upasads after which the regular satra 
sacrifice commences. 4 See para 142,- 
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and Tündya Br. speak of no such. preference. The conclusion 
therefore becomes irresistible that the Kaug.-Br, is of a much later 
origin inasmuch as the month of Pauga indicates a year-beginning 
in a later Nakgatra epoch. This preference for Pausa together 
with the next statement that ‘they (thus) obtain the additional 
thirteenth (month)! indicates that the month of Pausa should be 
taken as the intercalary month, being reserved,for some preliminary 
rites, Therefore, the real beginning of the year must be understood 
to be in Mágha. That is why the sun is said to rest on the new 
moon day of Magha, but not of Pauga or Caitra. The Caitra 
beginning of the year, indicating an occurrence in a remote 
Naksatra epoch, stands by itself, and is not put together with 
Vaisakha as alternative, perhaps because at that time 12 days, 
and not a month, were added to each year to convert it into a 
luni-solar one. 


178. The Taitt-Sam. and the Tandya-Br. refer also to the 
The indirect performance of the Sattra in intercalated years, 
reference to : 1 : 
intercalation by but not directly like the Kaus.-Br. These two 
the Taitt-Sam. works speak of Phalguna and Caitra full moons 
as the mouth of the year, but not of Ekastaka or 4 days before the 


full moon as the mouth. 


For convenience of reference, the English rendering of the 
portions that refer to ‘Ekastaka’ (at the beginning) and ‘4 days 
before the full moon’ (at the end) are joined together and 
reproduced below: 


“Those who are about to conscerate themselves for the year 
(sacrifice) should do so on the Ekastaka (day), The Ekastaka is the 
-wife of the year; and he [i.. the year] lives in her [i.e. the 
Ekastaka] for that night. (Therefore they) practically sacrifice 
(by) beginning the year. Those that sacrifice on the Ekástakà, 
sacrifice to the distressed (period) of the year. tis the season 
(dual) whose name comes last: 


“They should consecrate themselves for the sacrifice four days 
before the full moon. Their Kraya [ie. the purchase of Soma] 
falls on the Ekastaka. Thereby they do not render the Ekagfaka 
void [i.e. of no consequence]. Their Sutya [i.e.the extraction of 
Soma juice] falls in the first [i.e, the bright] half (of the month). 
Their months [i.e. monthly sacrifices] fall on the first half".! 


1 See para 61 
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Normally, the Taitt.-Sam. is expected to place the beginning 

of the year in Pürnimà. Hence selection of the 8th day of the dark 
` half of Magha (and not the full moon of Magha) is a deviation that 

requires explanation. All that is suggested in this portion is that 
the Ekastaka is the wife of the Year, who lives (or lingers as it 
were) in her that night. This is the longest night of the year and 
therefore the text indicates a year-beginning in winter solstice, 
There is no doubt that the general rule was that the year was to 
commence in Maghi full moon. The beginning of the year 
7 days afterwards is indicative of a recession of about 500 years;? 
in other words, the year-beginning in Maghi full moon is 
equivalent to commencement of the Krttika epoch, and the 
Ekàstaka, as beginning of the year, occurred 500 years after- 
wards. 

The Taitt.-Sam. does not however stop here. It enjoins the 
commencement of the sacrifice 4 days before the full moon of 
Magha. Adding together these 4 days before the full moon and 
8 days after the full moon of Magha (Ekastaka), 12 days are 
obtained. These 12 days are then left out, presumably because 
they are intercalated from each year which begins properly after 
these 12 days.? This was before a full month was intercalated. 
Thus the Taitt.-Sam. and Tàndya-Br. contain hints not only for 
intercalation but also for calculation ‘of other dates during the 
prevalence of a Naksatra epoch. 


179. Itimay now be concluded that Th.'s assertion that the 
Taitt.-Sam, Tündya-Br. and Kaug.-Br. belong to the same period 
RENE has been proved to be untenable. Further, his view 
Tilak is justifi.d : : 
in holding that that T. would have reached a different conclusion 
the year coms : : 7 
menced in equi- if he had taken notice of the passage of the Kaus. 
box in Vedic Br, is mistaken. This Brahmana contains no 
n evidence that the Jyotisa-Vedanga belonged to the 


same period asthe said Brahmana. Sufficient has been indicated 


1 The Krttika epoch was nearly 2000 years long [see para 142]. It has 
been, pointed out by T. that /Svini and Pausa, Kritika and Mágha, and 
Mrga$iras and Phalguna, are pairs of successive year-beginnings, depending 
consecutively on the precession of the equinoxes [The orion, p. 200]. So 
there is a recession of a month before the lapse of the epoch. Accordingly, a 
recession of 7 days or 3 th of a month indicates 500 years after the epoch. : 

2 “The sacrificial literature of India still preserves the memory of these 
days by ordaining that a person wishing to perform a yearly sacrifice should 
devote 12 days (dvadashaha) before its commencement ‘to the preparatory 
rites,"—Tilak, The Orion, p. 16 
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above regarding the gap of the time between the different dates of 
year-beginning in the Taitt.-Sam. itself, and that between the Taitt.- 
Sam. and Kaug.-Br. 


T.'s inference that year commenced in equinox in Vedic times 
is proved by the very nature of the Sattra itself. For, an analysis 
of its component parts has shown that Gavam-ayana began in 
ViSuvat, i. e. thejequinoctial point. Th. blundered in thinking that 
all the different dates mentioned by the Taitt.-Sam., the Tandya-Br. 
and the Kaug.-Br one after another, prevailed at one and the same 
period, and their non-acceptence later was due to inconveniences 
for the performance of the rituals on particular dates. In reality, 
all the three treatises speak of different Naksatra epochs, clearly 
denoted by the different months—Pauga, Magha, Phalguna and 
Caitra standing for ASsvini, Krttika, Mrga$iras and Punarvasu 
epochs respectively. 


C. AN EXAMINATION OF BÜHLER'S STATFMENTS 


180. B.is convinced by the arguments of J. and T. that the 
E eene ancient Indo-Aryans were familiar not only with 
Bühler is satis- A es : 3 A 
fied that the the Krttika-series but also with the Mrgaśiras- 
main proposi- i i : i 
tions of Jacobi SHES, and that Mrgaśiras in a much earlier 
aiy Tilak have time coincided with the vernal equinox as the 
peep establi-  Krttikās did in the later epoch. B. does not claim 
any mathematical preciseness for the theory of 
the two scholars, but he thinks that evidences adduced by them 
are so strong and cogent that no doubt is left about the possibility 
of the assumptions. Their discovery of a new foundation for 


Vedic chronology gives much satisfaction to B. 


181. B. holds the view that in a vast country like India, the 
i possibility of different reckonings of the year 
Bühler's expla- : : B 
nation of year- from different places at the same time should not 
beginning at i ; 
different dates. be tuled out. To him however the question of 
year-beginning is of less importance than that of 
finding out the particular Nakgatras through which the sets of 
colures passed, because that alone, determined the antiquity or 
otherwise of the time mentioned. According to B., the latter 
question has been satisfactorily solved by J. and T. 


While not denying the importance ofthe second problem, one 
cannot overlook the fact that year-beginning on different dates is 
a sure pointer to a definite period of a particular Nakgatra epoch. 
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182. B. fixes the beginning of the Mrgasiras epoch at about 
3800 B.C. J.’s Table shows the date to be 4420 B.C. B. substracts 
.Bühler'sfxation POTS than 600 years from that figure in considera- 
of the time of tion of the mistake that might have crept into 
at 3800 BO the calculations of the early astronomers. But 
gives the lower this mistake might as well have taken place in.. 

i the opposite direction. Thus according to B. the 
lower limit of Mrgagiras epoch is 3800 B. C. and the upper limit 
accepted by T. is about 5000 B.C. 


183 B. has not the least doubt in his mind that the Krttika- 
series was completely an Indian invention. Copious mentions of 
ave Krttikas at the head of Naksatras in different 
that Mrgasiras- Vedic texts convince him about the same. But B. 


series was of ; 1 i 1 
foreign origin is not so sure about Mrgasgiras-series, He is rather 
is untenable. inclined to the view that this series was borrowed 


from other nations. 


As the Brahmanas do not give the list of Naksatras anywhere 
with Mrgasiras at their head, B. might have been erroneously led 
to the conclusion that Mrga$iras-series was of foreign origin. The 
particular reason for placing Krttikas at the head of Naksatras 
might be due to the fact that the Taitt.-Sam. etc, were composed 
during.the prevalence of that Naksatra epoch. This does not 
mean that the ancient Indo-Aryans were ignorant of the older 
MrgaSiras.series, On the other hand, the Rgveda contains, as has 
been repeatedly shown, abundant references to the equinoctial 
year-beginning in the Mrga$iras epoch, which points to the exis- 
tence once of a Naksatra-series with Mrga$siras at the head. No 
evidence has been cited by B. for his inference that the Mrgasiras- 
series was of foreign origin. 


D. WINTERNITZS VIEW 


184. Winternitz has also discussed in his History of Indian 
i i Literature, vol. 1, pp, 190 ff (1908) the. problem of 
Na tag w rA the age of the Veda, and has made certain obser- 


orthereaboutà3 vations which should be examined here. 
the time when . 


Vedic literature Winternitz weighs some of the literary and 
commenced. n 

astronomical : statements of scholars to find 
out which of them may be acceptable. His references are to 
Friedrich Schlegel who expects from India nothing less 
than “enlightenment upon the history. of the primitive 
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world, so dark until now;" to A. Weher who in 1852 wrote in his 
History of Indian Literature that "the literature of India passes 
generally for the most ancient literature of which we possess 
written records, and justly so;" and to Max Müller, who was first 
to attempt a reconstruction of chronology of the oldest Indian 
literature,”  Winternitz also mentions some of the pioneers who 
depended on astronomical data for establishing the chronology 
of the oldest Indian literature, such as Ludwig who based his 
conclusions on the eclipses of the sun; Jacobi and Tilak who state 
that at the period of the Brahmanas, the Pleiades (Krttikas), the 
starting point of the Nakgatra series, at the time coincided with the 
vernal equinox, In the Vedic texts, however, there are traces of 
an older calendar in which vernal equinox fell in Orion (Mrgaéiras), 
while Jacobi alone speaks of the text referring to the antiquity of 
the Pole Star. Winternitz does not rule out the possibility of 
ancient Indian literature being dated 2000 or 2500 B. C., in con- 
sideration of the evidences found there. But he does not think 
that astronomy can be'of help in this regard, On the other hand, 
he holds that attempts fo determine the period of the Veda with 
the aid of astronomy have come to grief. Therefore, his advice 
is to steer clear of any fixed dates. 

If however he had followed his own advice, he would not have 
tried to fix the date of Vedic literature at about 11(0 B.C. He 
rejects not only all the astronomical findings of the: scholars, but 
also literary evidences regarding the high antiquity of the Vedas. 
He forgets that astronómy may be as good an aid as literature for 
determining the age of the Rgveda. 


(6) THE PCLE STAR 


i. Jacobi 


185. Two results followed, according to J., from the precession 

i , of the equinox, viz., 
Pus prre (1) There was an alteration of the colures; 
pee the (2) “along with the gradual alteration of the 

celestial equator its north (and south) pole con- 

tinued to move in a circle of 234! semi-diameter in a period 
of about 26000 years round the fixed poles of the ecliptic. In this 
way, one star after another is drawn nearer the north pole and 
becomes the north or Pole Star."? 

1 234° 

2 I.A., 1894, p. 157 

$—2 
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J. distinguishes the Pole Star from the North Star thus: the 
bright star standing nearest the pole at any time is called the 
North Star; and the star whose distance from the pole is so slight 
that for all practical purposes, it may be called fixed (Dhruva) is 
the Pole Star. 

The following table of North stars from 35060 B. C. till 2000 
A. D. was prepared by J. 


Name of the Star Magnitude Polar Distance Year 
1Draconis 3.0 4° 38 4,700 B.C. 
ado. 3.3 0° 6’ 2,780 B.C. 
kdo 3.3 Ae aw 1,290 B.C, 
B Ursae Minoris 
(Little Bear) 2.0 6° 22’ 1,060 B.C, 
ado 2.0 0° 28’ 2,100 A.D. 


Only two stars of the above can, according to J., be called 
Pole Stars, viz. « Draconis and « Ursae Minoris. The rest spin 
round a circle and could be easily observed. J.'s statement that 
it was only the Grhya Sütras which first mention the Pole Star 
as having a place in the Hindu ritual of marriage, and that it 
was a custom in vogue much anterior to the time of the Grhya 
Sütras,! can be properly comprehended only when the dates given 
above are borne in mind. The North Star which was in reality 
a Pole Star for a long time (about 2780 B,C. to 1500 B.C.) must 
have been, states J., none other than « Draconis.? 

As « Draconis remained Dhruva during several centuries before 

and after 2800 B.C., the Sūtra must be referring to the Vedic 
period, states J. 


2. Whitney 


186. W. however sets no value by the above argument of J. 
He calls thisa supporting evidence and cannot attribute to it 
greater value, “The mention of a polar star (dhruva, lit. ‘fixed’) by 

. the Grihya-Sütras, solely and alone as something 
Lil ist rey °$ which a bride is to be taken out and made to look 
to Pole Star. at on the evening of her wedding-day” does not 
prove J.'s thesis, according to W. Considering who the observers 


1 TheSütras seem to refer to Vedic period and the date conforms to 
the date derivable from the position of the colures.—See J.s' article in- 
I. A., 1894, pp. 157, 158 

2 Alcor-Arundbati stands near Ursae Majoris and is shown to the bride. 
I. A , 1894, p. 158 . 
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were and for what trifling purpose their observation was used, 
W. concludes that “any star not too far from the pole would have 
satisfied both the newly wedded woman and the exhibitor ; there is 
no need of assuming that the custom is one handed down from the 
remote period when « Draconis was really very close to the pole, 
across an interval of two or three thousand years. during which 
there is no mention of pole:star, either in Veda or in Brahmana."' 


3. Bühler 


187. B. is of opinion that J. and T. have been able to prove 
that “some of the Hindu rites and sacrifices existed even before 
; the time when the Krittika-series was invented, 
Bühler states that . E ss 
the Hindu rite of and were settled Jong before the year 2000 B.C. 
showing the Pole : : 

Stat at marriabe He states that the latter inference is supported 
Dus ia aola as by J.’s evidences regarding the connection of the 
diia Dhruva Naksatra or Pole Star with the ancient 
Vedic marriage ritual a connection known through the Grhya- 


Sütras but dating from very remote past. 


B. admits on J.’s showing that there existed a real Pole Star 
for about 600 years (3100 B.C. to 2500 B.C.), and that during these 
years, the husband used to point it out to his bride and exhort ` 
her never to forsake her home, just as the star never changed its 
position. 

B. states that J. might have added, that “in later times, even 
during the Vedic period, the motion of the pole-star had been 
observed by the Hindus. In the Maitrayana-Brahmana Upanishad 
the motion of the pole-star is mentioned as one of the many instan- 
` ces of mutability to which all terrestrial and celestial beings are 
subject,” i 


4. Winternitz 

188. In discussing the-Age of the Veda,  Winternitz like 
B. refers to J. and T. for their opinion on the antiquity of the 

: : ` Vedic literature. Winternitz describes how J, 
Winternitz does rived at 4500 B.C. to 2500 B.C. as the period 
V nicdl astro- — during which Vedic civilisation flourished, and 
dence. He rejects how J. confirms it by “a second astronomical 
about Pole Stk; observation," in the following way: 

1 Z. A. 1895, p. 365 

2 l.A.,1894, p. 245 (S. B. E., XV. includes this Upanisad, i 

3 M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol. 1, (1927). pp. 290-310 
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‘The Grbyasütras tell us of a marriage-custom in ancient 
India, according to which the bride and bridegroom, after they — 
had arrived at their new home, had to sit silently on the hide of 
‘a bull, till the stars became visible, whereupon the bridegroom 
showed his bride the Pole star, called dhruva, "the constant one", 
and at the same time uttered a prayer, as for example, “Be constant, 
prospering in my house," whereto she replied: "Constant art 
thou, may I be constant in the house of my husband." This 
marriage-custom in which a "constant star" figures as the symbol 
.of unchangeable constancy, must have originated at a time in 
which a brighter star stood so near the celestial pole that it seemed, 
to the observers of that time, to be standing still. Now it is again 
a result of the precession that, with the gradual alteration of the 
celestial equator, its North Pole also moves away, describing in 
about 26,000 years a circle of 234 degrees radius around the 
constant pole of the ecliptic. -By this means one star after another 
slowly moves towards the North Pole and becomes North Star 
or Pole Star; but only from time to time does a brighter star 
approach the Pole so closely, that it can, for all practical purposes, 
be regarded as “a constant one" (dhruva). At present [1927] Alpha, 
a star of the second magnitude, in the Little Bear, is the Pole Star 
of the Northern hemisphere, This star, of course, cannot be meant 
when the Pole Star is spoken of in Vedic times, because only 
2000 years ago this star was still so far removed from the pole that 
it could not possibly have been designated as the “constant one". 
Not until 2780 B.C. do we meet with another Pole Star which 
merited this name. At tbat time Alpha Draconis stood so near 
to the Pole for over 500 years that it must have appeared immova- 
ble to those who observed with the naked eye. We must, then, 
place the origin of the name of Dhruva, as well as the custom 
of showing the "constant" star to the bride on her marriage 
evening as the symbol of constancy, into a period in which Alpha 
Draconis was Pole Star, that is, in the first half of the third 
millenary B.C.” 


189, Though in the above passage, Winternitz represents the 
view of J. very ably, he does not seem to subscribe to the same. 
He states that the most serious objection has been raised against 
Krttikas being in junction with the vernal equinox in ancient 


1 Ibid, pp. 296, 297 
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times. On the Satapatha Brühmana, Il, 1, 2, 3 depends the 
] above theory. It is, according to Winternitz, 
Astronomically, : : 
Winternitz be- wrongly interpreted as Pleiades "do not swerve 
lieves II00B.C. — from the Hast” ie. they rose “due east" ("which 
of the Pole Star would have been the case in the third millenary 
B.C., and would point to a knowledge of the 
vernal equinox”). He thinks that the correct interpretation should 
perhaps be that “they remain visible in the eastern region for a 
considerable time—during several hours—every night, which was 
the case about 1100 B.C,"? He states that be cannot rule out 
the possiblity of one of the lesser stars in the Little Bear having 
been visible (in 1250 B.C. or later still) as the Pole Star in the 
clear sky. 

Winternitz gives credit to Prey of Prague University for finding 
out thatin “about 1100 B. C. the Pleiades rose approximately 13° 
to the north of the eas! point, approaching nearer and nearer the 
east line, and crossing it as late as 2* 11" after their rise, at a height 
of 27^, when seen from a place situated at 25" North latitude. They 
thus remain almost due east long enough to serve as a convenient 
basis for orientation."  Winternitz thinks that this interpretation 
is also supported by Baudhàyana-Srautasütra, 27.5, where Pleiades 
is said not to depart from the eastern region. Winternitz does 
not deny that ‘about 2100 B.C. or 3100 B.C., the Pleiades touched 
the east line earlier, but tbey proceeded southward so rapidly that 
they were not suitable for orientation.'* 


1 Sankar B. Dikshit in the 1.4., 1895, pp. 245, 246 reproduces the passage. 
v d Afa aar R ar ai sueanppPdT uq GI aaa far 
gamag wr serrata uu 
wit g 3 set fet a sae’ adfy g qr wants agarfy sme 
Raa aa, enean RA aana, zfesrerqute t3 


Dikshit's literal translation: 

Certainly one, two, three, four: so [are] other Naksatras, and these only 
are many, which [are] Krttikàh: surely [he who consecrates the sacred 
fires on Krttiküh ] gets that plenty of it ; [ one ] should, therefore, consecrate 
[the sacred fires ] on Krttikah. These, certainly, do not deviate from the 
eastern direction. All other nakgatras deviate from the eastern direction. 
His [two sacred fires ] become consecrated in the very east. He should, 

. therefore, consecrate [ the fires ] on Krttikah. - 

Cf. Eggcling's trans. in S.B.E., vol. XII, p. 282 

2 Winternitz, History, p. 298 

3 Ibid., p. 298 fn. 

4 Ibid. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFERENT VIEWPOINTS ON POLE STAR 
190. It has already been stated that W. attaches little impor- 
tance to J.’s theory that a particular star was ever called a pole 
. Star and denies that the observation of pole star 
According to " . 
Whitney, any by the married couple as pointed out by the Grhya- 
star not much Sütras refers to a custom that was prevalent at 


further away 
from Pole, ser- about 3000 B.C. He holds that any star near to 


SEES purpose the pole was good enough to be the Pole Star pro- 

vided it was not much further away. W. refuses 
to believe that the ancient Indo-Aryans did really have a custom 
of observing a particular star as Pole Star, According to him any 
star was good enough to be so shown.! 

It is true that the same star cannot be the pole star throughout 
the ages, that is to say that the pole star has a motion, however 
small, and changes its position, so that a new star becomes the 
pole star, after the lapse of hundreds of years. 

191. B. is of opinion that J. has been able to establish the 
Bühler supports antiquity of the custom of showing the Pole Star 
Jacobi as against to the bride by the bridegroom from Vedic 

busy. literature. 


Winternitz does not think so. He attacks J.'s point of view 
from another direction. J. identifies the Pole Star with Alpha 
Draconis, which was shown, according to bim, to the bride by the 
bridegroom in about 3000 B.C.? Winternitz is of opinion that this 
was not the case, for according to him, J. has not correctly inter- 
preted the Satapatha-Brühmana, 11.1, 2, 3, on. which he bases his 
theory. Had this interpretation been correctly made, the time 
(i.e. 3000 B.C.) referred to by J. could have been accepted. J,’s 
whole theory falls through, according to Winternitz, due to his 
„incorrect interpretation of the passage.  Winternitz interpretes 
the passage to mean “they remain visihle in the'eastern region for 
a considerable time" and finds with the help of his astronomer 
that the event was possible only in 1100 B.C. 


192. By the passage quoted in the footnote of para 189 
Dikshit understands that what is meant is that Krttikas were 
always seen due east, while other Naksatras were to the right or 
to the left of this point. “It means that in those days the Krttikah 


1 €f. W.s statement that any month was good enough to begin the year 
with in Vedic times. 
2 See para 187. 
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were on the equator, or that their declination was nil, when the 
passage was composed." . 

On account of the precession of the equinoxes, the place of the 

Krttikas with reference to the equator, is not always the same. 
"-— “Taking the annual precession of the equinoxes 

Dikshit is of to be 50°, and calculating roughly, I find that 
3000 B.C. isthe Tauri, the brightest star of the Pleiades, was on 
date of the com- ; 
position of the | the equator about 2990 B.C. or, roughly speaking, 
PU(aput Resin āh- in 3000 B.C." If the annual precession be less 

than 50°, the date would be earlier still. Dikshit 
therefore, thinks that as the tense used is the present tense, the 
Brahmana or at least this passage was composed about 3000 B.C.? 

` 193, Ray supports the interpretation of the passage by Dikshit, 

and finds no reason to agree with Macdonell and Keith's assertion 

that the aforesaid passage of the Satapatha-Brah- 
Pay Tr a mana is untrustworthy. Rāy however does not 
sage of the Sata- agree with Dikshit, J. and T. that the date of 
patha-Brahmana. ls 7 

composition of this Brahmana was 3000 B.C. 
According to him, the incident referred to might have happened 
on the date, for Pleiades remained fixed, as it were, in that position 
for nearly seven or eight hundred years (3300 B.C. to 2500 B.C.), 
but that does not necessarily indicate that 3000 B.C. was the date 
of composition of $.Br., It was composed, according to Ray, 
within the range of 3300 B.C. and 2500 B.C? 

194. A question may arise that if the custom of showing the 
Pole Star to a newly married bride was prevalent in India as long 
Th ago as about 3000 B.C., why has not this fact been 

e non-mern- 
tion of PoleStar mentioned anywhere in the Vedas or the Brah- 
pegs don manas? Its mention in the Grhya-Sütras, which 
erent M were much latet compositions indicates, one should 
early to the think, much later date, as suggested by Winternitz 
Indo-Aryans. and other scholars. 

The only reference to the fixity of a heavenly body is to the 
fixity of the Pleiades found in the Satapatha-Brahmana. Ray 
points out that for nearly 800 years, Pleiades (Krttika) was observed 
to rise in the east in the evening for 54 months every year and that 


1 1A.,1895, p. 245 

2 Ibid., 1895, The age of the Satapatha-Brühmana, by Sankar B. Dikshit, 
pp. 245, 246 

3 Jogesh Chandra Ray, Veder Devatü O Krstikal (The gods of the Veda 
and the age of Vedic culture), 1361 B.S. pp. 43-53 
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it was natural for the people to take the star to be a fixed one 
during that period. It is to be presumed that before and after this 
star, other stars were found on the horizon and appeared fixed. If 
the Satapatha-Brahmana speaks of a tradition earlier than 1100 B.C. 
(an appropriate date according to Winternitz), why should it not 
also refer, one may pertinently ask, to a tradition prevalent at an 
earlier date (say 3000 B C. or so), when another star did not swerve 
from the east i.e. was the fixed star. There is no doubt that this 
statement of not swerving from the east is correct in reference to 
all earlier stars as well; and it seems that this cause more than any 
other was responsible for the selection of a particular star as the 
mukham or beginning of each star-series. 


It is remarkable that modern treatises on astronomy also 
support the above statement. For instance, says Ball: “A com- 
plete journey of the Pole occupies the considerable period of about 
25,867 years, The drawing shows the position of the Pole at the 
several dates from 4000 B. C. to 2000 A. D. A glance at this map 
brings prominently before us how casualis the proximity of the | 
pole to the Pole Star. At present, indeed, the distance of the two 
is actually lessening, but afterwards the distance will increase 
until, when half of the revolution has been accomplished, the 
pole will be at a distance of twice the radius of the circle from the 
Pole Star, It will then happen that the pole will be near the bright 
star Vega or a Lyrae, so that our successors some 12000 years 
hence may make use of Vega for many of the purposes for which 
the Pole Star is at present employed. Looking back into past ages, 
we see that some 2,000 or 3,000 years B.C. the star « Draconis 
was suitably placed to serve as Pole Star,"...' The non-mention of 
Pole Star, as such, in the Veda is therefore no valid ground for 
thinking that it was unknown to the ancient Indo-Aryans. 


In astronomical parlance, when the declination of Mrgasiras 
on the equator was nil, Mrgasiras was made to head the list of 
the Naksatras. In that case, each of the Naksatras that gives its 
name to the series, coincides with one of the equiuoxes. Without 
this junction no Naksatra can lead, so to say, tbe other Naksatras, 
or be seen there at the year-beginning. 


] The Story of the Heavens (revised ed., 1913), pp. 493, 494 by Sir Robert 
S. Ball, F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the 
University of Cambridge and Director of the Cambridge Observatory 
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The argument of Pole Star therefore as an evidence of the 
antiquity of the Vedic literature must be considered valid and J. 
‘given the credit of pointing out the same. The custom referred to 
in the Grhya-Sütras is a reminiscence of an earlier tradition pre- 
valent before the Vedic times, and 3000 B. C. is a lower, limit of 
those times. 


S3 


CHAPTER 3 


A. Manu’s ACCESSION 


195. In considering the chronology of the ancient Aryan kings 
PERE eT of India, it has been stated! that the accession ` 
Manu about of Manu, the progenitor of a race that ruled in 
4 India, was at about 4000 B. C. It was worked cut 
in the-following manner, 


The accession to the throne by Candra Gupta Maurya is an 
historical event, and a landmark for determining the reigns of 
kings that preceded him, His date is 322 B, C, The dynasties that 
ruled before him and the durations of their reigns are given below: 


1. 9 Nandas 100 years 
2. 6 Sisunagas 
(from Bimbisüra to Mahanandin) 169?. , 


3. 4 Sisunagas | 
(Sisunàga to Kgatraujas) 

- 4 5 Pradyotas | 
5. 22 Brhadrathas after Bhärata war | 
6, 93 Kings before Bhārata War i 
7. 1 Manu | 


125 (adding 3 to 7) kings (9 an average : 
of 27 years? per king 3375 years 


—À MÀ — —— — 


Total 3644 years 
Add 322 years 


eth HH Ge 


Total 3966 years 


So Manu’s accession is held to have taken place in 3966 B.C. 
or say 4000 B. C.. 


1 See my Presidential Address at the 19th Session of the Indian History 
Congress, held at Agra, 1956, p. 18. 

2 Based on historical as distinguished from traditional intaniation: 

3 The average of 27 years per king was arrived at by the analogy of the 
kings of First Dynasty of Babylon. Eduard Meyer, Sidersky, Goetze, Sidney 
Smith, Albright, Poebel and seven other prominent scholars agree that 
(eleven) kings of the dynasty reigned for 300 years. It turns out to be 27°27 
years per king. I adopt this figure. *27 is given upasa matter of caution to 
cover the probable omissions of names. See A. Toynbee, A Study of History, 
vol, X (1954), pp. 171, 172. tf 
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B. SACRIFICE AS AN OLD INSTITUTION 


196. Sacrifices performed by Manu are referred to in the 


Sacrifices of following verses of the Reveda.* 


Manu are men- 
tioned in the 
Rgveda. 


(1) a Aai feareat a frat m a 
Mag tur u 
I, 26.4 


[Let Veruna, Mitra, and Aryaman sitdown upon our sacred 
grass, as they did at the sacrifice of Manus.—vol. J, p. 68]. 


(2) agag aiea aaraa qu qaqa | 


seg AE agi qeu sa Tp ff ae a fü ou 
I. 31, 17 
[Pure Agni, who goes about (to receive oblations), go, in thy 
presence, to the hall of sacrifice, as did Manus, and Ahgiras, and 
Yayati, and others of old. Bring hither the divine personages; 
seat them on the sacred grass; and offer them grateful (sacrifice).— 
vol. I, p. 84]. 


(3) a er ardt aaa quite afte’ gaea d 
a adt enfafrqaerd q^ zWrcmpsge: o 
I. 36. 10 
[Bearer of oblations, (thou art he) whom the gods detained, for 
the sake of Manu; whom, giver of wealth, Kanwa, the host of pious 


guests, has detained; whom Indra detained; and whom (now), 
some other worshipper has detained.—vol. I, p. 102). 


(4) fa erat aged water eoa wad a 


dita us Basa shan a qered Su: i 
I. 36. 19 


[Manu detained thee, Agni, (to give) light to the various races 
of mankind. Born for the sake of sacrifice, and satiated with 
oblations, thou, whom men reverence, hast blazed for Kanwa,— 
vol. I, p. 104]. 


1 The texts are all from Max Miiller’s edition of the Rigveda Samhita. 
The translations consulted are Wilson's—vol. I (2nd ed. 1866), vol. 2 (1854), 
vol. 3 (1857), vol. 4 (1866), vol. 5 (1888) and vol.6 (1888). Max Milller’s 
ramarks regarding sacrifice are worth quoting. Itrunsthus: “Ido not mean 
to say that the sacrifice as such, was not as old and primitive an institution as 
sacred poetry itself", —Max Miller, History, p. 250 


In Mandala 1. 
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(5) fü er age arr sarees | 
agara date sura sf TAA |I 
I. 44. 11 
[ We place thee, Agni, as Manus placed thec, who art the 
implement of sacrifice, the invoker, the ministering priest, very 


wise, the destroyer (of foes), immortal, the messenger (of the gods). 
— vol. I, p. 120 ] 


(6) an fre agi AAA sre: mfrfn af: a | 
UAT AT ATA GAMA TIT AST ATS n 
I. 76. 5 


{ As, at the sacrifice of holy Manus, thou, a sage amongst sages, 
didst worship the gods with oblations. so, also, Agni, veracious 
invoker of the gods, do thou to-day (present the oblations) with 
an exhilarating ladle.— vol, I, p. 199 ]. 


(7) sm va agar’ ARETAN | 
a a: aA agra nafa RESI fad à aa treet ou 
1. 105, 13 


[ Worthy of praise, Agni, is that thy relationship (with the 
gods). Do thou, who art most wise, seated at our (solemnity), 
worship (the gods), as (at the sacrifice of) Manus.—vol. 1, p. 273 ]. 


(8) «web star aga Ri reg gE: | 
afan gaafe tat Rag Ahad feb mer Que a 
i I. 105, 14 


[May that wise and liberal Agni, a sage amongst the gods, 
seated at our rite, -as at the sacrifice of Manus, be the invoker of 
the deities, and ‘offer them oblations. Heaven ard earth be 
conscious of this (my affliction).—-vol. I, p. 274 ]. 


(9) SE ara’ aza qup eid gau | 


TA Tel quem au wb ouem sitet y 
II. 10. 6 


In Mandala 2. 


[Overpowering (thy foes) with lustre, mayest thou recognize 
thy portion: may we, having thee for our messenger, recite (praise) 
like Manu: desiring weaith, I offer oblation with the sacrificial ladle 
and with praises, to that entire Agni, who rewards (the worshipper) 
with the sweet (fruit) of the sacrifice.—vol. 2, p. 229]. 
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(10) aano Aaaa ga an feet sre fena | 
wards gan ufu Ward genus 5 futs |i 
IIL. 17.2 


[As thou didst offer the burnt offering, Agni, (on behalf-of) 
earth, as thou, Jatavedas, who art cognizant (of sacred rites, didst 
offer sacrifice on behalf) of heaven; so with this oblation worship 
the geds, and pérfect this rite today (as thou didst) that of Manu.— 
vol. 3, p. 18]. 


In Mandala 3. 


(11) sg aR an a: wb TT saat 
qam 

Ge agaga frg gt aan RA hw u 

IV. 37. 3 
[As the offering suited to the gods at the third (daily) sacrifice 
supports you, Vajas, Ribhukshans; as the praise (then recited 
supports you); therefore, like Manu, I offer you the Soma juice, 
along with the very radiant (deities) among the people assembled 
at the solemnity.— vol. 3. pp. 193, 194]. 


(12) agaa fa mafa agora, afiiftafg i 
aa ageafed Rama aud ur N 
V. 21.1 
[Like Manu, we meditate, Agur, upon thee; like Manu, we 
kindle thee: worship the géds on behalf of the (worshipper), devout 
as Manu.—vol. 3, p. 266] 


In Mandala 4. 


In Mandala 5. 


(13) qund at faf adai dar’ mq equ | 
fan’ a qued gafgfacsqarenxfd aus I 
VI. 15.4 


[Propitiate with pious praises the radiant Agni, vour guest, the 
guide to heaven, the invoker of the gods (at the sacrifice) of Manu, 
the celebrator of holy rites, the speaker of brilliant words like a 
learned sage, thc bearer of oblations (to the gods), the lord, the 
divine.—vol. 3, p. 404]. 


(14) æ Qa aga afenar Ag | 
aa ufu feat faz: y 


In Mandala 6, 


VI. 16.9 — 


{Thou hast been appointed by Manu, the invoker of the gods, 
the mos! wise bearer of oblations (to them) by thy mouth: worship, 
Agni, the people of heaven.—vol. 4, pp. 408, 409]. 
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(15) get at ag saa: aster AJAN AT | 


HT Gp AARNA NI aS FAT Ae AAAI d 
VI. 68.1 
{Mighty Indra and Varuna, promptly has the Soma returned, 
engaged consciéntiously (with the priests) to offer sacrifice to you 
to obtain food for him by whom, like Manu, the sacred grass has 
been clipped: he who (invited you hither) today for exceeding 
happiness.—vol. 4, p. 14]. 
(16) gà dime gagag e Qut uen d 
agag agar ufu qae daha u 
VIL. 2. 3 ' 
[Let us ever worship the Agni, who is to be adored by us, the 
mighty, the dextrous, the messenger passing between. heaven and 


earth, the speaker of truth, kindled (of old) by Manu, as now by 
men, that (he may come) to the solemnity, —vol. 4, p. 33]. 


(17) fafaa: s fafegaafi A reas aaa i 


warren QE afer kara war at eal SHfNTPEUTT gl 
VIL 11. 3 
[In thee, Agni, thrice in the day, (the priests) make manifest 
the treasures (of the oblation) for the (benefit of the) mortal donor: 
worship the gods on this occasion, Agni, as (thou didst) for Manu: 
be our messenger, our protector against malignity.—vol. 4, p. 48]. 


(18) «gr aa’ aaa afafa RA areas set | 
weed faa eat ae ga gafy afaarargerar u 
VIII. 10, 2 
{In like manner,’ as you have prepared, Aáwins, the sacrifice 
for Manu, consent (to prepare it) for. the son of Kanwa); for I invoke 
Brhaspati, the universal gods, Indra and Vishnu, and the Aégwins 
with rapid steeds.—vol, 4, p. 261]. 
EY 
(19) st erede ag a sar gaia | 


fama aif eren dar Wa sues: d 
VIII. 19. 24 


In Mandala 7. 


In Mandala 8. 


[The divine (Agni) established by Manu, the offerer of the 
sacrific, the invoker (of the gods), the divine, the immortal, who 
conveys the oblations in his fragrant mouth, bestows (upon the 
adorers) desirable (riches).—vol. 4, p. 294]. 
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(20) Sarat aaan fr EITHER. | 
mafi at aaa SEQ u 
VIII. 23. 17 
[Usanas, the son of Kavi, has established thee, Jatavedas, as the 
ministrant priest, thee, as the offerer of sacrifice, for Manu — 
vol. 5, p. JI]. 
(21) aa atapafem fads si | 
SINAN quur Taras WS ATH: du 
VIH. 27. 7 
[Bearing the clipt sacred grass, offering in due order the (sacri- 
ficial) food, presenting the effused Soma and having the fires 
kindled, we invoke you, Varuna, (and the rest) as did Manus.— 
vol. 5, p. 29]. 
(22) aza ay eR nafga arate | 
ard wea aaa fagga Gera deu ou 
VIII. 27. 21 | 
[Gods), who are possessed of all wealth, bestow the desired 


(opulence) upon the intelligent Manu, offering oblations to you at 
sunrise, mid-day and sunset,.— vol. 6, p. 31]. 


(23) amman aaa abut afaa! aR faafaa, | 
wat vae Rub ara RE x fay aangaf ou 
IX 96. 12 
[As thou didst fiow to Manu possessing food, slaying enemies, 
acquiring wealth, having oblations, so now flow bringing us riches; 


abide thou in Indra; make manifest (thy) weapons.—vol, 6, 
- pp. 367, 368]. 


In Mandala 9. 


(24) wfü «sages ser qup Fou | 
ST T3: SY AATA ag GAA Seen o 
X.51.5 
[(The gods): Come Agni, the devout Manu (is) desirous of offer- 
ing sacrifice; adorning thyself, thou abidest in darkness; make 
straight the paths traversed by the gods; and with a benevolent 
mind convey our oblations.!—vol. 6, p. 137). 


In Mandala 10. 


1 In this hymn, Agni and Visvadevas, alternately in the even and odd 
verses, are speaking. Agni seems to be fleeing in fear of hotr., and gods 
make him fearless and grant him his desire so that he may come to the 
sacrifice of Manu. 
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(25) wa wr 3 àraid Teen quA uem d 
agag GTI ae fear fre me ii 
X.61. 15 
[And, Indra, let those two brilliant sons of Rudra, the Nasatyas, 
(be present) at my praise and sacrifice; being propitious to (me 
seated) on tbe strewn grass, as (at the sacrfice of) Manu, cheerful, 
liberal of wealth to the people, deserving of adoration.—vol. 6, 


. 161]. 
dn (26) zà dat aAA ag: afrarfinizat ag daft: 1 
a mR aaa’ NÅ eg NT at GAT Sen d 
X. 63. 7 
[Adityas, to whom Manu, having kindled the fire, offered the 
` first sacrifice with (reverent) mind (aided) by the seven ministrant 
priests, do you bestow upon us prosperity, free from peril; provide 
for us pleasant paths easy to travel for our well-being.—vol. 6, 


. 169]. 
pm (27) RA iiaa atta on dias wer: oum 
agaaa gfaur eat har eat gaat sped u 
X. 70. 8 
[Sit down, you three goddesses, upon this broad Barhis, wc 
have spread it out for you; là, radiant (Saraswati) and bright- 
footed (Bharati!, accept our sacrifice and well-presented oblations 
as if they were Manu's — vol. 6, p. 193], 
(28) akara aaa’ faded eT qur aaa ngaia | 
mata ae segffürfer Saati ag: w 
X. 76. 3 
[May this (sacrificial) work of this grinding-stone, the effusion 
of the Soma, spread as it went formerly along the path to Manu; 
when the.son of Twashtri, hidden by the (stolen) cows, and 
assuming the form of a horse, (was to be slain) the worshippers 
had recourse at the sacrifices to the inviolable (upper grinding- 
stones).—vol. 6, pp. 206, 207].! 


1 Cf.the following 
€ ` ^ x 
AYE TAT AWS AGE Ha: ATT Aad Tage agerfeta 
aAA Hy AT AE: N 
Šatapatha, Br., í. 5. 1, 7 
‘Like as Manu (did), like as Bharata';—Manu, indeed, worshipped with 
sacrifice in olden times, and doing as he did these descendants of his now 
sacrifice ; therefore he says ‘like as Manu’. Or, say they, (it means) ‘at the 
sacrifice of Manu’, and therefore he says ‘as (he did) with Manu’, 
J. Eggeling, The Satapatha Brahmana (S.B.E. vol. xii) (Transl.), pt. |. p. 133 
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"197. The above verses may be arranged in two broad groups, 
viz. (1) those that indicate that Manu's sacrifice 


Two broad we . i 

groups of verses took place at thé time of or a little earlier than the 
Mans cei. composition of the verses, and (2) those that indi- 
fices. cate that they were composed many generations 


after Manu's sacrifice. This points to the chronological sequence 
of the sacrifices by Manu or other kings after him from about 4000 
B, C. downwards. 

Sacrifices thus existed before the time of Manu as evidenced Ey 
the developed stage at which we find them during the period. 
The use of the term Dar§a-piirnamasah' and Atiratra (a ritual 
connected with Sattra) indicates that at the time of the Rgveda, 
sacrifices reached a developed stage. Moreover, the whole of the 
9th Mandala of the Rgveda is devoted to the delineation of 
the Soma sacrifice. The verse no. 23 (Rv. IX.) mentioned 
above contains a prayer to the Soma for flowing towards the per- 
former of the sacrifice as it had done in the past towards Manu. 
All this can only mean that sacrifice was an institution older than 
the Rgveda itself. 

Gradually, sacrifices occupied a very important place in the 
religious practices of ancient Indo-Aryans. A close connection 
was early established between the sacrifices and heavenly 
bodies,—the sun, the moon and the Nakgatras. In paras 148-150, 
the nature of the -important role played by the 27 asterics in 
connection with the religious life of the people has been described 
in detail. 

B. THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF NAKSATRAS 
198. The question naturally arises as to whether the Nakgatras 
: » of the Vedas were indigeneous or borrowed. M. 
Discussion š 
which continued has examined the problem elaborately and come 
for a long period to the definite conclusion that the Nakgatras were 


centred round 


the question as absolutely of Indian origin. Had this conclusion 
Indo-Aryaus bad been otherwise, in other words had the Naksatras 


borrowed the E "n then passtbf 
conception of 27 been proved to be of foreign origin, then possibly 


Naksatras from the different kinds of sacrifices, the gods worshipp- 


any other 1 
country. ed at these sacrifices and the hymns repeated at 


1 “There are several hymns which contain allusions to the Dar$apürna- 
māsa, the famous New and Full Moon sacrifices. These sacrifices in them- 
selves may have been of the greatest antiquity, as old as any attempt at a 
regulated worship of the gods".— Max Müller, History, p. 253 

2 Preface 4o the Rgveda Text, ed. by Max Müller, vol. IV (1862), 
pp. xxviii-Ixxi 


^ 
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annual festiyals would have all become borrowed. And if the 
source be Chinese from which ‘the ancient Indian astronomy 
was borrowed, as suggested by.Biot, W. and some others, 
all our received ideas -on the earliest history of mankind 
would be upset.! 

Biot (1774-1862), an eminent French astronomer, was a great 
advocate of Chinese origin of Indian Naksatras. According to 
Biot, tbe French him, the original number of the Naksatras was 28. 
Astronomer, is Reduced afterwards to 27, they did not represent 
Moa the 27 divisions of the ecliptic at first and had no 
ted supports connection with the course of the moon. Lassen? 

` supports Biot's views that Chinese Naksatras 
were introduced to India in the 14th century B. C. As the Chinese 
stars were however only 24 in number, he overcomes this difficulty 
by stating that the Chinese principle was adopted in the 14th 
century and the number was not raised to 27 till 1100 B. C. 

Hardwick? also was of the same opinion. In a review* of 
Hardwick's book shortly afterwards, M. protested against the 

theory of foreign origin of Indian Naksatras. He 
Hardwick agrees pointed out that astronomy, particularly the 

subject of Nakgatras, is most intimately connected 
with the religious writings of the Veda, that Hindu sacrifice could 
not have been properly performed without a knowledge of the lunar 
mansions, and that no month could have received its present 
appellation without names being first given to those constellations 
from which the months derived their titles. 

“The Naksbatras are mentioned in the ancient songs of the 
Veda.. Thus RV. (1. 50, 2) has ‘like thieves the Nakshatras (the 
stars) depart every night, before the sun who illuminates every- 
thing.’ Here it might be said that Nakshatra signified stars in 
general, and not the twenty-seven constellations rendered important 

by the passage of the moon. But it is in connexion 
Max Müller : : ; 
answers, and with the moon, and therefore with an allusion to 
disprovesthe an equally divided lunar zodiac, that the Naksha- 
Chinese origin . . 
of the Indian tras are mentioned in the Veda. ‘Soma, or the 
Hst of Naksa- moon, it is said, in a hymn of the tenth Mandala 

(X, 85, 2) ‘is placed in the lap of the Nakshatras’. 


1 Zbid., p. xxxviii 2 Lassen, Indian Antiquities, p. 747 

3 Hardwick, An Historical Inquiry into some of the chief Parallelisms 
and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient 
World, 1855-1858, pp. 7,8 

4 Max Muller, Preface to the Rigveda Text, vol. IV, p. xl 
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The moon is called the month-maker, masakrid in the first book 
of the Rig-veda, at least according to one of the commentators ; 
and one of the principal sacrifices, mentioned in the ceremonial 
portion of the Veda, is that of the Full and New moon. The exact 
time of these lunar festivals is fixed with such minute accuracy, 
that the Hindus, at the time when these public sacrifices were 
established, or‘ at least when they were regulated by the sacred 
institutions of the Brahamanas, must have been considerably 
advanced in astronomy ; and the base of their ancient astronomy 
was the zodiac of the lunar Nakshatras."! 


The fact that the moon aud the month are synonymous terms 
in the dialects of ancient Aryan family leads M. to suggest that 
the division of the year into lunar months must have been made 
when the Aryan family had not separated. M. points out at the 
same time, however, that the name of each month is particularly 
Indian and found in Sanskrit only, and that as Indian months are 
all derived from Nakgatras which again had been derived from 
ancient Vedic deities, so the conclusion becomes irresistible that 
the Nakgatras were Indian in origin. 


If there had been any borrowing, it was the Chinese who 
‘borrowed from the Indians, according to M., for no Chinese 
dictionary is able to explain how the following names of Indian 
Naksatras got into the list of Chinese Sieu: Pehoua-Pauga, Makue- 
Magha, Pholkuna-Phalguna. M. therefore thinks that the natural 
conclusion should be that they were borrowed by the Chinese*, A 
reference to Chinese history corroborates, according to M., this 
conclusion. For, the emperor Tsin-Chu-houng who reigned in 
China after Hans dynasty in 206 B. C. destroyed Chinese literature, 
including astronomy?. It is therefore not possible to indicate the 
state of astronomical knowledge before that date, not to speak of 
its being borrowed by India. 


M. also dismisses the idea that Greeks had any influence on 
the ancient Hindu astronomy. Words decidedly of Greek character 
found in Sanskrit must be of very late date, say after intercourse 
was established between India and Greece after Alexander’s 
invasion, states M.* 


Ibid., xl 

Ibid., p. xli, 

Ibid., p. xliii 

Ibid., pp. xliii, xliv 


4 WN pa 
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199. In spite of the above review by M., Biot persisted in his 


. theory, and soon won 
Bleue y won the approval of W. who 


holding his _ changed it a little. According to W. the 24 
E ey Chinese stars were not directly imported from 
Whitney. China, but the whole system with 28 Naksatras 


came to India not much later than 1100 B.C. 
(Sürya-Siddhanta, pp. 201-203). 
200, M. rejects W.'s theory of indirect import 


Max Müller z 

shows why Biot Of the stars of China, as well as Weber's theory 
ang Woimgy . of Babylon being the common source from which 
accepted. both China and India borrowed.? 


In order to understand the Hindu astronomy properly, it is 
necessary, according to M., to bear in mind the three following 
fundamental facts: 

(I) The moon’s passage, i.e., its sidereal motion suggested to 
Hindus the number of Nakgatras to be 27.3 M. offers the following 
explanation as to why the moon's position was given so much 
importance in those early days. 

"Nothing was more natural for the sàke of counting days, 
months and seasons, than to observe the twenty-seven places which 
the moon occupied in her passage from any point of the sky back 
to thé same point. It was far easier than to determine the sun's 
position from day to day, or from month to month, for the stars 
being hardly visible at the rising and setting of the sun, the idea 
of the sun's conjunction with certain stars could not suggest itself to 
å listless observer. The moon, progressing from night to night, 
and coming successively in contact with certain stars, was like the 
finger of a clock, moving round a circle, and coming in contact 
with one figure after another."* 

2) The Naksatras were intended to mark certain equal divi- 
sions of the heavens. Their number being 27, each covered 13* 
20° (360? :- 27). : 

3) The number of Nakgatras was originally, and in one sense 
always, 27 and not 28, 


1 Ibid. xliv 

2 lbid., p. xlv-xivi 
3 Ibid., p. xliv 

4 Ibid., pp. li, lii 
5 Ibid. p. xlvii 
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201. Weber (Naksatras, p. 320) discovered a thorough analogy 
Gt wiles or even identity of both the Chinese and the Indian 
quotes authori- systems which are unacceptable to M. for thc 


ties, ] . 
Weber. following reasons: 


1) The Chinese Sieus were originally 24 in number, raised 
afterwards to 28, whereas the number of Indian Naksatras was 27. 
No trace can be found anywhere in the Indian literature of a 
change similar to what took place in China. . 

2) The Sieus are all single stars, whereas the Indian Naksatras 
are mostly groups or clusters of stars. 

3) Ifthe Hindus were really the pupils of the Chinese. the 
sbole of 28 sieus woulu nave been borrowed by India, and nota 
portion only as is suggested by Biot.! 

202. A passage from Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essavs, lI, 
Galbo l 447 is quoted by M. in support of his own theory. 
Bentley. Bentley also thinks that an attempt to identify 
Chinese sieus with Indian Nakgatras is futile, specially because 
the lunar mansions of the Hindus invariably contain 13° 20’ each. 
‘whereas those of the Chinese are of various extent from a few 
minutes to 30° and upwards.? 

203. M.admits that the exact number of Nakgatras, though 

frequently mentioned in the Brahmanas, is not 
Max Müller A x . 
denies foreign definitely stated in the Chandas or Mantra period. 
ere In the list of names of the Naksatras and their 
of Naksatras, deities in the Taittriya-Samhiià, (1V. 4. 10) or 
inthe Taittiriya-Brahmana, (I. 5. 1. 27) Naksatras are found, but 
no mention is made of the Naksatra Abhijit. The Taittiriya- 
Brühmana (IV. 2. 1. 6) gives the name of the Naksatra for the first 
time. All this leads M. to deny foreign influence on the nomen- 


| lbid., pp. xlviii, xlix 

2 The passage runs thus: 

“The Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an early period in 
the astronomy cultivated by them for the regulation of time. Their calendar, 
both civil and religious, was generated chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon 
and the sun; and the motions of these luminaries were carefully observed by 
them and with such success, that their determination of the moon's synodical 
revolution, which was whatthey were principally concerned with, is a much 
more correct one than the Greeks ever achieved. They had a division of the 
ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty-eight |?) parts, suggested evidently by the 
moon's period in days, and seemingly their own; it was certainly borrowed 
by the Arabians.” Ibid., p. xlix ` 

3 Ibid., p. li. 

4 Ibid., pp. lvixvii 
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clature of Indo-Aryan Nakgatras. He goes further and declares 
that the “‘spring-heads of the thought, of the language, and of the 
poetry of India, rise from the depths inaccessible to foreign tribu- 
taries, and the earliest course may be followed step by step with 

greater deeupaey than in the case of the early history of any other 
' nation," 

It is to be added that the view expressed by M. is correct inas- 
much as the existence of sacrifice as an established institution at 
the time of Manu atabout 4000 B. C. corroborates the antiquity 
of the Indian Nakgatras, for the timing of the sacrifices was con- 
nected with the moon and the stars. 


C. THE ART OF WRITING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


1. Max Müller 


204. M. poses the question, ‘Was the collection of the ten 
Wig quein: books of Vedic hymns the work of persons cogni- 
known before sant of the art of writing or not? Were 1017 hymns 
"nb of the Reveda, after they had been gathered into 


Müller). one body, preserved by memory, or on paper??? 


Both in his History? and Preface to his edition of , Vedic 
texts,^ M. expresses the opinion that before the time of Panini, 
and before the spread of Buddhism in India, “Writing for literary 
purposes was absolutely unknown. M. advances the” following 
reasons for his theory : 

1) Historically, it has been found that the preservation of 
truly national poetry of principal nations of antiquity was every- 
where due to the unaided efforts of memory.’ 

2) “Where writing is known, itis almost impossible to com- 
pose a thousand hymns without bringing in some such words as, 
writing, reading, paper or pen. Yet there is not one single allu- 
sionin these hymns to anything connected with writing." As 
evidence, M. quotes from The Old Testament, and the Psalms 
which indicate knowledge of writing on the part of the Jews. A 
comparison is made with the Homeric poems which do not contain 
asingle mention of writing, though after Homer, “writing was a 
common acquirement of the educated classes of Greece,’ and 


1 Ibid., pp. ixx, Ixxi g 
2 Max Müller, History, p. 257 3 Ibid., p, 262 
4 Max Müller, Preface to the Rgveda Samhita (Text), vol. IV, p. lxxxi 
5 Max Muller, History, p. 257 6 Ibid., p. 258 
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Greece used to import paper from Egypt. According to M., "the 
total absence of any allusion to writing may safely be supposed to 
prove the absence of the art at the time when that literature arose." 
Nor does he find any allusion to writing during the whole of the 
Brühmàna period. In his opinion, even during the Sūtra period, 


"The whole literature. of India was preserved by oral, tradition ` 


only."? 


3) M. finds further corroboration of his theory in the fact that 
in ancient India the only occupation of people of the three high 
castes was the study of the Vedas for 12 years by those who wanted 
to marry and 48 years by those who remained celcbates? M. 
describes the way the Veda was learnt. According to him long 
years were necessary i, order that the sacred songs might be pre- 
served and guarded against loss and corruption. Every event of 
the life of a Brahmin, he states, is depicted in the Grhya-sitras but 
not a word is found in them about his learning to write. 

M. therefore concludes that the hymns of the Rgveda and other 


Vedic literature were carried from generation to generation by oral 
tradition. 


2. Wilson 

205. Wilson is also almost ofthe same view, “This is the 
] : more remarkable, .as there can be little doubt that 

Wilson gives a 
reasons for hol- the hymns were taught, originally, orally, and that 
vee same — the “kfiowledge of them was perpetuated by the 
same mode of tuition."5 He mentions several 
characteristics of these hymns, such as their very construction; 
abundance of elliptical phrases; use of general epithets whose 
application, unless explained, is far from obvious; brief compari- 
sons that cannot be appreciated until supplied by a competent 
. leader; the innumerable blanks and deficiencies that make the text 
of the Vedas unintelligible in many places which the Scholiast 
alone can fill up with greater or less fidelity according to what he 
has received as tradition. The consideration of the above facts 


1 Max Miller mentions Wolf (Prolegomena, Ixx-Ixxiii) as declaring that 
prose composition is a safe sign of a written literature, but M. holds that it 
- is not so in the case of India. 

2 Max Müller, History, p. 259 

3 Ibid., pp. 259, 260 

4 Ibid., p. 261 ; 

5 Rgveda Samhita, a collection of ancient Hindu Hymns. The first 
Ashtaka or Book of Rigveda (Tr.), Preface, pp. xviii, xix. 
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leads Wilson to believe that a living teacher or commentator was 
indispensible to right understanding of the meaning of the Süktas 
from the moment of their first communication, and that the pro- 
bability is in favour of an oral instructor2 


3. Bühler 


206. B, has considered the whole question from Paleograhical 


. . point of view. -At the outset, he admits that in 
Bühler is pre- 


pared to push this respect the orthodox as well as heterodox 
of the writing sects of India are of one opinion, viz. that writing 
1 1000 B 3 or at least the chief script is very old in India. 
modified on AlBeruni is referred to as stating that Hindus 
depen once knew the art of writing, but forgot it 


somehow, till through divine inspiration Vyasa, 
the son of Paràé$ara, rediscovered the same, If this view were 
correct, then B. has to push back the Indian alphabets to the 
beginning of Kaliyuga in 3101 B. C. in deference to Al Beruni.? 


B. does not attach any importance to this tradition. He finds 
that the Brahmi script, which is adopted by the alphabets of the 
most of the dialects of India, has its origin in North Semitic signs, 
which again appear in the archaic Phoenician inscriptions’. As to 
the time when India borrowed this script, B. is of the view that 
elaboration of the alphabets was completed in 500 B. C. or earlier 
still, and the terminum a quo is about 800 B. C. B, is careful 
enough to state that the above estimate was a provisional one, 
which may be modified by discovery of new epigraphic documents 
in India or the Semitic countries. At the time when B. made the 
above statement, Marshall’s discoveries in Mohenjo Daro had not 
begun and nobody could think that a script datiug between 4000 
and 3000 B. C. would be met with. How prophetic therefore B. 
seems to be when he made the following utterances in connection 
with the same topic: "If such a modification should become 
necessary, the results of the recent finds induce one to believe that 
the date of the introduction will prove to fall earlier, and that it 
will have to be fixed perhaps in the tenth century B. C, or even 
before that.'4 


1 Ibid., p. xix 

2 G. Bühler, Indian Paleography from about B.C. 350 to A.D. 1300. 
3 Ibid., p. 15 

4 Ibid., p.17 E 
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Our Viewpoint 
RE. WRITING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


- 207. In spite of an emphatic assertion that Vedic Indo-Aryans 
did not know the art of writing, M. refers to teaching at the time 
of the Reveda in the following manner. M. states that writing or 
even teaching is not mentioned in the primitive poetry of Chandas 


period, and that the earliest allusion to oral teach- 
Max Müller, 


Wilson and ing occurs in a Rgvedic hymn that is ascribed by 
Bühler on him to the Mantra period,—Hymn VII. 103 (Frog 
writing in early d MS 

times. Song) He states that in a satirical verse on the 


Vasisthas (VIL. 103, 5) the frogs are compared with Brahmans 
teaching their pupils: “one frog repeats the words of another, like 
a pupil who repeats the words of his teacher. No similar allusion 
to writing is to be found even in the latest hymns, the so-called 
Khilas.”? The verse runs as follows: 


aaah resur ard wr qufu Tq 
Wd aaah queds qd TIBIA agag n 
Rv. VM. 103.5 


[When one of you imitates the croaking of another as a learner 
(imitates) his teacher, when, loud crying, you converse (leaping) 
upon the waters, then the entire body is as it were developed].* 


In regard to knowledge of the art of writing on the partfof 
ancient Indo-Aryans, Wilson, as we have seen, speaks of a 
probability in favour of an oral instructor, because that would be 
most in harmony with the unconnected and unsystematic "currency 
of the hymns.” He further restricts his proposition by adding, 
""with the restricted use of writing,—even if the art were known in 
those early times (a subject of considerable doubt)"5 What 
. Wilson means to state is that even if writing were known in those 
ancient times, the oral instructor would have been indispensable. 
He does not completely rule out the idea of writing being known 
at the time. 


. Had B. lived to see the discoveries. of Mohenjo Daro, it is 
probable that he would have placed the invention of writing at a 
much earlier period. 


1 .Max Müller, History, pp. 261, 262 
2 Wilson, Reveda, Trnsl. vol. 4, p. 203 
3 Ibid. Preface, Pp XIX 
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208, In this connection, the following two points should also 
be duly considered so as to come to a right con- 


Th t Vedi z ; 
literature, eee clusion a, to whether or not the ancient Indo- 
specially its Aryans used writing as an art for literary pur- 


prose portion, 
and familiarity poses: 
with script by 
Mohenjo Daro I. As far as the hymns of the Rgveda are 
EE concerned, it is possible that they used to be sung 
Pie cate to 4000 and Handed down from generation to generation 
] at the beginning. But when the Mantra period 
arrived the songs must have grown in volume (more than 1000 
hymns as we have them now), and it naturally became more and 
more difficult to preserve this vast lore intact. -Further, when the 
Brahmana period emerged, and a vast prose literature including 
one that contained details about sacrifices appeared, it. could not be 
expected to endure without being written down. We shall therefore 
be not wrong if we suppose that writing was introduced in the 
times of the Brahmana period, if not earlier. 


II. The discovery of Indus script has further strengthened the 
hands of those who think that writing was known to Indo-Aryans 
long before 1000 B.C. Indeed, it is not conceivable that people 
on one side of the Indus were conversant with this art and those 
on the other side were not. The inference should rather be the 
contrary. 


209. It is difficult to understand why M. does not accept Wolf's 
theory,’ that prose composition of a people is a sure sign of a 
written literature, specially when the extant vedic prose composition 
is so vast. No cofclusion either way is permissible 
from a non-mention of writing in the Vedic 

literature. Its existence must be inferred from othe. evidences, 
' particularly as the custom with the Rgvedic poets is not to mention 
directly an important event such as year, seasons, intercalation, etc. 
Of course it is not denied that the form of the script used for 
writing the Rgveda and other Vedic literature may be more archaic, 
but there is no doubt that it was the forerunner of the present 
script. i 


Conclusion. 


a 


NARENDRA NATH Law 


1 See para 207 (fn. at p. 197) 


